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MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN 
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TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL, to be held at Stratford-upon-Avon, to produce the OFFICIAL PRo- 
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“ Ty the first number of ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare ’ we have the promise of a cheap and. beautiful edition of the poet. | 
The type is good, the paper creamy, the pictorial embellishment lavish. The Editors are Mr. and Mrs, Cowden Clarke ; the 
artist is Mr, H. C. Selous. All this looks well for the prosperity of an edition upon which the publishers are evidently expending | 
all their resources.” —The Atheneum. : ae 
“ Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin’s first number of an ‘ Ilustrated Goldsmith’ contains the opening pages of ‘The Vicar | 
of Waketield,’ lavishly and artistically embellished with woodcuts of the first order of execution. e same firm, whose repute- 
tion for a high class of cheap and popular works of instruction and entertainment is unsurpassed, put forth an ‘ Illustrated 
Shakespeare,’ which will bear comparison with any yet before the public. It contains a portion of ‘The, Tempest,’ beautifully 
pete, enriched with notes judiciously chosen from the best editors, and adorned on: nash ereyy napcne ‘Page with pictorial | 
esigns full of the charming fancy which one ‘gathers from the text of this delightful: play. tthe s we have thus 
indicated will be carried out in the fall irit of their excellent promise, is a matter concerning which there is little, if any, room 
for doubt, looking to the well-established character of those by whom the tasks have been undertaken.”—~ Daily Telegraph. | 
“The first number of ‘ Cassell’s Goldsmith,’ just. out, gives assurance that the edition will be not only the finest ever issued 
at the price, but superior to any within the reach even of the moderately opulent The engravings which adorn every other pag? 
are really beautiful, and will im a new charm to the delightful story.”—Christian World. | 
“The Goldsmith Library of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, we feel bound to support on the highest grounds, When 
Cassell’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ is completed, there will be no more beautiful volume on any table””—Dublin Hvening Mail. 
‘‘ The illustrations are among the very best that have been given to the English public,”— Weekly Dispatch. ; 
*** Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare,’ a work which in point of artistic taste, in the purity of its typography and paper, and , 
in the exquisite character of its engravings— engravings, let us add, by the first artists in their profession —wi be equal, if not 
superior, in attractive interest to those of ‘ Bunyan’ and ‘Crusoe.’ . It is certain to have a prodigious circulation.” —Caledomas 


ercury. 
“The Illustrated Shakespeare’ has now reached the completion of its first part, and promises to form one of the superbest | 
and niost satisfactory ever.issued.”—Sunday Times. 
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NOTICE.—Cassett’s Intusrratep Bunyan.—The next Monthly Part, viz., Part X1., will-conian 
the opening Chapters of BUNYAN’S HOLY WAR, in which will appear Five Admirale 
Drawings, from the pencil of Selous, presenting striking examples of the scope which this remarkable 
Work affords for Illustration. Part XI. will be ready with the May Magazines, price Svapente. | 
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~ NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 


AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD 
WORK,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETC. 
——>— 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—(continued). 


.ACTING on this prudent resolution, Rupert abstained 
from curious inquiries relative to Edward’s patron. He 
was, of course, too wily a tactivian to be altogether silent 
about the master of the Clock House; for he knew that 
complete silence on so important a topic would seem in- 


tentional, and rouse in Edward’s mind a suspicion that , 


the motive of his own reticence with regard to Muswell 
Hill had become apparent to his considerate friend. 
Occasionally, therefore, he alluded to Mr. Newbolt’s 
collection of pictures, and to Edward’s good fortune in 
having gained the notice of so munificent a connoisseur ; 
but he did not repeat his jocose suggestion, that Edward 
should become the suitor of a Miss Newbolt, or ask how 
often Edward visited his patron’s house, or give a hint 
that he (Rupert) would like to be introduced to the 
member for Harling. 

So well did Rupert play his part, that after a few weeks 
Edward congratulated himself that he would have no 
difficulty in keeping his love for Flo a thing unknown 
to his constant, daily companion; and ere two months 
had elapsed, feeling that much of his former caution. 
might be laid aside, he spontaneously gave Rupert stray 
pieces of Muswell Hill gossip, and many glimpses into 
the surface-life of the Newbolt family. By degrees 
Rupert heard the names of Mr. Newbolt’s best pictures, 
and was led to laugh over Philip Turvey’s eccentricities, 
He learnt, also, that Edward frequently dined at the 
Clock House, occasionally spending a Sunday evening 
with the hospitable family. Little by little it also leaked 
out that the member for Harling had four married 
daughters, three of whom were ladies possessing great 
establishments, within the ordinary plying range of 
London cabs; and that Edward had become a visitor at 
their houses, as well as at their father’s mansion. What- 
ever facts Edward saw right to communicate, Rupert 
received as interesting intelligence; but when the 
younger of the two friends brozght his revelations to a 
close, the elder never pressed to be favoured with more 
particulars. Success attended the plan of the wily 
schemer, Edward ceased to apprehend that incon- 
venience would follow from their intercourse ; and when 
his fears had been completely lulled to sleep, he found 
no difficulty in declining Rupert’s invitation on the plea 
that he was engaged to dine at Muswell Hill; and on 
being charged with absence from his chambers on 
any particular evening, could reply without blushing, 
“Yes; I was spending a few hours at Mr. Newbolt’s, 
He had a dinner-party.” 

Skilfully recovering his estranged friend, Rupert was in 
all outward respects the same admiring, considerate, and 
yet withal, patronising friend that he had ever been. 
Continually he was at Furnival’s Inn, by hay i sitting 
in the studio, and watching Edward at his easel; by 
lamp-light smoking cigarettes and playing the piano, as 
readers have already seen him. As invitations from Mr. 
Newbolt’s married daughters and their familiar friends 
became more and more frequent, Edward consulted his 
old tutor in the ways of polite life, on certain points of 
etiquette and conventional taste, about which he needed 
enlightenment. Rupert selected the boots, dress coats, 
gloves, and shirt-fronts in which the young artist figured 
at the West-end parties. Rupert furnished him with 
his first stock of calling cards, and instructed him on 
What occasions and at what hours the pieces of paste- 
board should be left at the houses of hospitable enter- 








tainers. Through Rupert, also, was Edward introduced, 
in the early part of the year 1817, to a professor of the 
art of dancing, who, in a dozen lessons, brought John 
Buckmaster’s favourite pupil to waltz and walk a quad- 
rille in the most approved fashion. In 1847 the polka 
was still a favourite dance in all drawing-rooms where 
dancing of any kind was allowed; and there is con- 
clusive evidence that in the spring of that year Mr. 
Edward Smith’s mode of polking was faultless, 

But though he and Rupert were, to all spectators, as 
close friends as ever, Edward never breathed Flo’s name 
to him. Jealously guarding the secret of his love for 
the girl who he had resolved should never love him, 
Edward flattered himself that Rupert was altogether 
unobservant of his negative deception, as well as unsus- 
Picious of his object. 

Little did the young artist imagine how closely and 
patiently he was watched by the best whist-player of 
the Rhododendron Club. 

Edward gave Flo her lessons in the forenoons of two 
days in each week ; the hour of his visit being from time 
to time made earlier or later, to suit the young lady’s 
arrangements. Most frequently the artist arrived at 
the Clock House as watches were pointing the hour of 
eleven a.m., but occasionally he was an hour later or 
earlier. On a few exceptional days the lesson began at 
nine o'clock; but from first to last the lessons were 
given on the same appointed days of the week. 

It did not escape Mr. Rupert Smith’s observation 
that twice a week Edward was absent from Furnival’s 
Inn in the earlier part of the day; and the fact, it is 
needless to say, did not appear an unimportant matter 
to the barrister. What had occurred which could 
account for the change in the artist’s arrangement of 
his time? Heretofore he had been wont to work in his 
studio from early breakfast to long past mid-day. Rupert 
had often heard him say that an hour's absence from 
his chambers in the forenoon spoilt the entire day’s 
work ; that a morning broken by idleness was with 
him invariably followed by an afternoon of inaction. 
Like all industrious students and resolute workers, the 
young painter devoted the first half of each day to 
labour. How, then, was his absence from the studio on 
two mornings of the week to be accounted for? That 
mere pleasure was the cause of his departure from his 
old plan of life, Rupert rejected as improbable—impos- 
sible. Where did he spend full three hours on two 
mornings of each week ? 

The question was in due course answered. 

Mr. Rupert Smith was not averse to walking exercise; 
and as no neighbourhood in London has more charms 
for the pedestrian than Hornsey and its surrounding 
parishes, it was but natural that he should visit their 
lanes, and pay especial attention to the particular spot 
where Edward’s new friends had their home. During 
the August and September of 1846 (the clubs and West- 
end of the town being deserted), Mr. Rupert Smith 
made several excursions on foot to Muswell Hill, and 
found in the lovely scenery of that suburban district an 
inexhaustible source of pure delight. Every hill and 
wooded slope of that picturesque neighbourhood he sur- 
veyed with an enthusiasm of artistic pleasure; but 
beyond all other features of the locality, Mr. Newbolt’s 
house and grounds arrested his attention. On two morn- 
ings of each week, for six succeeding weeks, might Mr. 
Rupert Smith have been seen loitering about the Clock 
House fences, peeping through the timber palings, and 
carefully studying the place from many different points 
of view. Thrice he was so fortunate as to espy a young 
and very beautiful girl, walking in the lower part of the 
park-like enclosure, having as her companion an elderly 
gentleman whom the watcher was not slow to recognise 
as the owner of the estate—as the father of the young 
lady. Four times, from another point of observation, 
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he saw the same lovely girl walking on the terrace, 
close to the walls of the mansion, attended by.a smaller 
indeed, a diminutive) lady, whose gait proved her to be 
acripple. Once he encountered near Crouch Lane an 
elderly man of ecclesiastical appearance, whom he 
questioned about the various routes and by-paths of the 
vicinity, and led on to discourse about the picturesque 
characteristics of Muswell Hill, and the many objects it 
presented to the artist in search for the beautiful. Very 
affable and loquacious was this elderly gentleman of 
ecclesiastical appearance, who, before he parted with Mr. 
Rupert Smith, not only set forth his opinions relative 
to decorative art, but even gave a brief biographical 
sketch of a certain Mr. Turvey, deceased, who was, in 
times prior to the battle of Waterloo, the recognised 
father of decorative art. The fact relating to Mr. 
Rupert Smith’s excursions to Muswell Hill most worthy 
of commemoration, however, is that in ten out of the 
twelve pedestrian rambles, he saw Edward (without 
being seen by him) direct his steps to the Clock House, 
entering the grounds thereof by the lodge gate. 

“ Bxactly,” observed Mr, Rupert Smith, as he saun- 
tered back to London, by way of Hampstead Heath, 
after his twelfth excursion to the outskirts of the Clock 
House; “I may now for a time rest satisfied with my 
discoveries, I know where Ned spends those two 
mornings of each week, and that is not all I know. The 
capitalist has an extremely beautiful daughter, about 
which Ned has never breathed a syllable to me—a very 
suspicious fact. Ned is giving bi-weekly lessons to this 
extremely beautiful daughter, about whom he tells me 
nothing, though he is constantly seeing her, and with 
whom he is, doubtless, over head and ears in, love, 
What a sly dog that boy is! So simple and so guileless 
as I have thought him, and yet, after all, so secretive 
and cunning. Alas, alas! Now I see why he fired up 
so at my suggestion that he ought to marry one of 
the capitalist’s children. Ah, bah! what a sly young 
rascal he is! I suppose’ I ought to feel it a com- 
pliment that he abstains from introducing me to his 
new friends under existing circumstances, Doubtless, 
he thinks his chances of success would not be in- 
creased by bringing a man of my superior style and 
attractions on the scene. Well, I wish him luck, 
although he treats me so badly. Yes, I wish him luck; 
for a voice assures me that his good fortune will in the 
end prove mine also, 

“'Khe girl is very lovely, and her face, somehow or 
other, is familiar to me. I can’t fancy where I have 
seen something like it, though less beautiful. Well, I 
dare say if I am patient I shall know more about her. 
Sooner or later I shall stumble upon the capitalist at 
Furnival’s Inn, and then it will be strange if the rich 
man doesn’t ask me to dinner. For the present Pll rest 
content; and, fortunately, I am not just now in want of 
an engrossing amusement.” 

In the course of this story readers will see that 
during the last six months of 1846, and the first six 
months of 1847, Mr. Rupert Smith most truly was not 
in want of an engrossing amusement. They will also, 
when the right time comes for doing so, pass judgment 
on the means by which the butterfly barrister killed 
time during those months—in a quarter from which he 
excluded Edward, even as Edward excluded him from 
the life of the Clock House. But for the present it is 
enough to show that whilst Edward believed Rupert 
to be incurious about: Mr, Newbolt’s family, and al- 
tozether ignorant of Flo’s existence, the barrister had 
something more than a vague suspicion of the state of 
affairs, 

Chuckling over his discoveries in secret triumph, 
Rupert took an amiable pleasure in watching the con- 
duct of his dear boy, Ned, who little imagined the 
interest Rupert felt in his proceedings, and was far from 
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suspecting the construction Rupert put upon his acts, 
the theories Rupert formed of his character. 

When Rupert selected the boots, gloves, shirts, and 
dress suits already mentioned, he regarded himself as 
equipping Edward for the field of love—the conquest of 
the capitalist’s daughter. The dancing-lessons which 
Edward took under his friend’s supervision, were in 
like manner regarded as measures preparatory for the 
capture of Flo’s affections. “Ned means to danco him- 
self into her good graces,” thought Rupert, with an 
inward smilie. “Good; I will do my best to assist him, 
Anyhow, he shall dance like a gentleman,” 

Clever people do sometimes strangely mislead the 
hearts of those whom they know best. Cunning people 
have often been known to err through excess of 
cunning. 

In the May of 1847, Mr. Rupert Smith discovered 
how egregiously he had been in error with regard. to 
Edward’s purpose and conduct at the Clock House. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL, 
AN INVITATION TO DINNER. 


As that same month of May, 1847, was drawing to a 
close, Mr. Rupert Smith was introduced for the first time 
to John Harrison Newbolt. That the two men had not 
met during the previous eleven months was remarkable ; 
for, as the readers know, Rupert was an almost daily 
visitor, and the member for Harling had become a 
frequent caller at the artist’s studio. Moreover, Rupert 
greatly desired to make Mr. Newbolt’s acquaintance, and 
in order that he might achieve that object of his ambition, 
had, since the June of 1846, made many a morning visit 
to Furnival’s Inn, in the hope of accidentally (?) stumbling 
on the master of the Clock House. 

At last fortune favoured his design ; for whilst he was 
sitting in Edward’s room—shortly before the noon ofa 
day, about three weeks later in the year than the morning 
on which the public for the first time saw the young 
artist’s “Red and Brown,” and. “Portrait of John 
Harrison Newbolt, M.P.,” on the walls of the Royal 
Academy—a loud knock at the outer door of the studio 
caused Edward to exclaim, “ There, that’s Mr, Newbolt’s 
knock,” 

“ Have you private business with him?” said Rupert, 
quickly, ‘ Perhaps I had better take my leave.” 

“No, no; don’t go away, Rupert,” replied Edward 
hurriedly, as he hastened into the vestibule for the 
paren, ot opening the door. “ Stop, and be introduced 

m 


It is nevdless to say that Rupert did not require a more 


urgent invitation, before he consented to do—as he 
wished. 

In less than ten seconds the member for Harling was 
in the studio, patting Edward on the shoulder, clamor- 
ously inquiring for his health, and commending him for 
staying in-doors at work, when the bright sun so strongly 
suggested the pleasure that might be derived from an 
idle lounge in the Park. 

“ Mr, Rupert Smith, Mr. Newbolt,” observed Edward, 
introducing the two men, when he saw the giant’s keen 
eyes turn suddenly upon the barrister. 

Whereupon the two strangers bowed, 

“Rupert Smith, Rupert Smith,” said the giant quickly; 
“to be sure, I remember, ‘I'his is your particular chum, 
ay? I remember the name. This is the gentleman 
about whose virtues, and rare good taste, you’ve talked 
to me and my girls more than once.” 

“The same, sir,’ answered Edward: whilst with feel- 
ings of satisfaction, Rupert thought to himself, “Come, 
that’s well. The dear boy has spoken handsomely of me 
behind my back. Perhaps, after all, while I have been 
accusing him of wishing to keep me away from 
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friends, he has been endeavouring to make them take an 
interest in me.” 

“On my word, then, Mr. Smith,” exclaimed John 
Harrison Newbolt, addressing Rupert and holding forth 
his hand, “I am right glad to make your acquaintance. 
Let me have the pleasure of shaking hands with you. 
Avy man whom Edward calls an intimate friend must be 
a friend worth knowing.” 

Whereupon the giant and the butterfly barrister shook 
hands with extreme cordiality; after which muscular 
feat of mutual good-will they sank back into chairs. 

“You must come up to my little place at Muswell 
Hill,” observed the elder, “and tell me what you think 
of my pictures, I think Ned will bear witness that I 
have a few things worth looking at, although my house 
is nothing more than a small, unostentatious box, just fit 
for a simple man of business, I suppose you are an 
artist?” 

“T cannot lay claim to such an honourable title,” was 
Rupert’s answer. “I dabble with art, sketch, etch, play 
} with colours, but no more.” 
| “Humph! then you are not an artist by profession ? ” 
| rejoined Mr, Newbolt in a tone of voice which signified, 
: “And since you are not an artist by profession, what on 
; earth are you?” 
| Mr. Rupert Smith was pleased neither with the words, 
| nor the tone in which they were uttered ; but he was too 
| prudent to suffer his displeasure to be manifest. 

“T understand your manner as well as I do your 
words,” he returned witha smile. “ Before you make up 
your mind to like me, you wish to know what I do to 
benefit. society. A natural curiosity for so successful a 
man of action as Mr. Newbolt, who throughout a long 
generation of human life has been a chief power in the 
commercial life aud political progress of Great Britain. 
.Ah, sir, 1 wish you had no more needto ask ‘ Who is Mr. 
Rupert Smith?’ than any intelligent Englishman has 
| to inquire ‘ Who.is the member for Harling?’ I do 
| heartily envy you public men, who, by force of will 
: and brain, make your names familiar household words 
amongst all classes.of my fellow-countrymen.” 

Mr. Newbolt was pleased with the flattery. 

It is remarkable how little discernment keen, shrewd 
men sometimes display in judging the words of flatterers. 
Very severe was Mr, Newbolt in his scornful condem- 
tations of sycopliants who showered sweet speeches upon 
men, but reserved none for the member for Harling. 
Occasionally also he could suspect the sincerity of praise, 
coming to himself from lips which, in his hearing, had 
paid compliments to his opponents or inferiors. But he 
never rejected—indeed, he always devoured with keen 
relish—adulation given solely and directly to his own 
actions, 

“Tf half what Ned has said to me be true,” answered 
Mr. Newbolt, repaying politeness with politeness, 
“you'll make a name for yourself one of these fine days. 
Edward has often told me you are monstrous clever.” 

“lis good opinion of me is Ned’s one folly, Mr. 
Newbolt. Iam an idler, a do-nothing, a ne’er-do-weel, 
ab the best a mere amusing vagabond, An artist? I 
wish I was anything so respectable. In the ‘ Post- 
ollice Directory’ and the ‘ Law List’ I am described as 
a barrister; but I'll undertake to say your butler knows 
3 much about law asIdo. I have eaten my dinners, 
paid my fees, and been called to the bar by an Inn of 
5 aw; and once upon a time I did my best to read 

Blackstone’s Commentaries’ and ‘Cruise’s Digest, but 
I could not get through them—they didu’t amuse me, 
and I can’t stick to books that don’t amuse me. I re- 
member that, soon after I was called, an eminent soli- 
citur, whose influence had been sued for in my behalf 
by some well-wishing friends, sent ::3 soime pepors, I 
had been dining at the Rhododendron, and when I re- 
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ments, tied with red tape, and blocking up the slit of 
my letter-box. By the goddess Justicia, how frightened 
IT was! What do you think I did?” 

“Sent them back, with your compliments, ay ? ” 

“In my agitation I omitted that simple act of cour- 
tesy. Such a panic of fear covered me, I couldn’t even 
behave like a gentleman.” 

“ What did you do?” 

“ After glancing at the abominable sheets, and satis- 
fying myself that I could make neither head nor tail 
out of them, I tied them up once more, pushed them 
back into the slit of my letter-box, and went out of 
town that same night. When I returned tothe Temple, 
after six weeks’ absence, I climbed up my staircase with 
stealthy tread, fearing that the first object greeting me 
on my return would be the awful papers, still firmly 
wedged into the slit of the letter-box. But they were 
no longer there. Breathing more easily, I entered my 
room, and looked for my enemy on the table. Heaven 
be praised! there were divers of letters on my table, 
but not the set of atrocious papers. Some merciful 
hand had taken them from my sight for ever. I never 
heard anything more about my client, and never had 
another application for my professional services.” 

“JT should think not,” exclaimed Mr. Newbolt, with 
a burst of hearty laughter. 

“And so Iam that contemptible thing, a butterfly 
barrister —a young man of some education, but no 
energy, who calls himself a barrister when he wants 
moral courage to confess that he is nothing. But I am 
getting sadly tired of an aimless existence, and when I 
come into possession of the family estate, which must 
come to me one of these days, I’ll be a business man.” 

Edward had once or twice before heard Rupert allude 
to his expectations of inheriting trifling wealth at some 
distant date; but he had never asked for the founda- 
tions of these pleasant hopes, as, with the exception of 
such vague allusions, Rupert always seemed disin- 
clined to be communicative about his private affairs and 
the position of his family. Edward had never before 
heard him speak so definitely of “a family estate ;” 
indeed, it was not till after a certain conversation (over- 
heard by the readers of this story), in which Edward 
undertook to urge on his friend the advisability of in- 
dustry and exertion, that the artist was first led to ima- 
gine that the future of the young barrister would be 
provided for without hard work on his part. On 
the present occasion the words “ family estate” made 
no lasting impression on Edward’s mind; but Mr. 
Newbolt did not forget them. 

The member for Harling began to think Rupert a 
pleasant fellow—a young man without any nonsense 
about him, although he was heir to “a family estate ;” 
a young man, moreover, who, idle coxcomb though he 
was, had a proper respect and wholesome admiration for 
men of action and energy, and commercial eminence— 
such men, in short, as John Harrison Newbolt himself. 

“ Ah, hah!” laughed the master of the Clock House. 
“We shall get on right well, Mr. Smith. You’re an 
amusing fellow, and | like to be amused. You must 
visit me at Muswell Hill.” 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to do so, Mr. New- 
bolt. Idle men like to eat good dinners; unfortunately 
for my order, though, there are more idle men than 
hospitable entertainers ready to give them invitations.” 

“Then let us fix a day at once. Let me see, the day 
after to-morrow I have a few friends to dine with me at 
the Clock House. Edward is going to be one of the 
party. Will you come up with him? Six, sharp, is the 
hour; a plain dinner, joint and pudding.” 

Mr. Rupert Smith caught at tlic invitation, and ac- 
cepted it; although, as he did so, the expression of 
Edward’s face by no means evinced pleasure at the 
arrangement, 
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“Very good; that's settled,” rejoined the member for 
Harling. “And now, as I must hasten down to West- 
minster, I'll finish my business. The business is with 
you, Edward. I wish that some time to-day or to- 
morrow—anyhow before you and Mr, Smith dine with 
me—you’d step into Sharp’s, and look at a ‘Constable’ 
he wants me to buy. I want your opinion of it before 
I part with my money. Will you look to it for me?” 

“ Of course I will, sir.” 

«Then good morning to both of you. Dear me, it’s 
later than I thought.” ; 

Whereupon Mr. Newbolt shook hands with the two 
friends, and went away. 

“He is a stupendously fine fellow,” observed Rupert, 
when Edward had returned from the lobby, after 
closing the outer door on his patron. 

“You like his looks?” inquired Edward, taking up 
a brush and turning to a picture, at which he had been 
working shortly before Mr. Newbolt’s arrival. 

“They are splendid. Your portrait doesn’t flatter 
him in the least.’ 

“JT will never paint a lie, and call it a portrait,” re- 
sponded Edward, standing before his easel, without 
looking at his companion. 

“ And his voice is extraordinarily expressive of power; 
it’s a gloriousorgan! But far more remarkable than his 
voice is his eye. It is a truly wonderful, marvellous 
e re ! ”» 

“Tt is brilliant, keen, searching; but it wants soft- 
ness.” 

“Tt’s a terrible eye,” continued Rupert. “I couldn’t 
tell it a lie if I tried.” 

This strange criticism was uttered so earnestly, with 
such unusual fervour and emphasis, that Edward turned 
half round to look at the speaker, when he was struck 
by a corresponding expression of earnestness on his 
f 


ace. 

“ What unaccountable words for a truthful man to 
utter!” 

Had Edward known his friend better, the words would 
have caused him less surprise, 

A pause. 


“You see,” resumed Rupert, “no course was open to | 


me but to accept Mr. Newbolt’sinvitation. I could not 
ask what you wished me to do, whilst the capitalist was 
looking on: and if I had refused him point blank on 
the spur of the moment, I should have had to invent a 
reason—such as a prior engagement—for declining to 
dine with him.” 

“ Oould you have framed a dishonest excuse while 
those ‘ wonderful eyes’ were looking at you? ” asked 
Edward, glancing for an instant over his left elbow at 
Rupert, and then once again turning his attention to 
his work, 

“ Well, that’s a question I won’t try to answer just 
now ; but if you would like me to do so, I’ll writea 
line, expressing my regret that I can’t join the party.” 

“Why do you think I might wish you to take that 
course ?” asked Edward, without looking round. 

“Humph! they are your friends, not mine; and I 
shouldn’t like to make their acquaintance without your 
unreserved approval. Ay? You understand?” 

“Quite. I understand.” 

“Well, then, Ned, what do you wish me to do? ” 

To please yourself.” 

“Nonsense; be a little more frank. Just say what 

ou wish.” 

“T have told you already. There now, those few 
touches have made a vast improvement, I haven’t too 
much light there now, have I?” 

“None too much; just eneugh and no more as it 
stands, Be content with what you have done.” 

Another pause. 

“Then if I please myself,” Rupert began again on the 
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approaching dinner-party, “I shall go. Only I must 
understand my presence at the capitalist’s table won’t 
be a damper on your enjoyment, ay ? ” 

Edward whistled ; and taking up with his brush-tip a 
fraction of a grain of fresh paint, proceeded to diminish 
that stock of light which Rupert had just declared to 
be sufficient for the artistic ends it was required to 
achieve. 

“Well?” interposed Rupert, when the artist 
whistled half a dozen bar, = 

No answer. 

Having finished his burst of whistling, Edward began 
to hum “ God save the Queen.” 

Seeing that Edward was not to be forced into a dis. 
honest expression of satisfaction with Mr. Newbolt’s 
invitation, Rupert waited till the national air had been 
hummed out, and then said— 

“Very good. I interpret your silence as consent, and 
will decide to go, We had better make the journey to- 
gether.” 

* By all means.” 

“Til call here in a cab, at a quarter-past five.” 

“That'll be quite time enough. I shall be ready,” 

“For the present, farewell.” 

“ Good-bye, Rupert. Be punctual.” 

Having turned his back on the studio and Furnival’s 
Inn, Mr. Rupert Smith, as he walked up Holborn, 
soliloquised thus: “Ned doesn’t relish the prospect of 
having me opposite him at the capitalist’s dinner-party, 
He’s too honest to feign that he likes the arrangement, 
too much of a coward to say bluntly and out-right that 
he would rather have me stay away. As for myself, I 
am delighted with my morning’s work. Let me only 
have the right number of fair chances, and I’ll twist that 
great, noisy capitalist round my finger. Men of action 
scorn flattery; but they love flatterers. Now, I shall 
enjoy investigating the inside of a house, with the ex- 
terior of which I am already so thoroughly acquainted. 
Very likely it will fall to my lot to take that pretty girl 
into dinner—that pretty girl with whom, I dare wager 
an equally pretty penny, Ned is over head and ears in 
love. I have a strong presentiment that this dinner 
will be followed by most important results, Perhaps 
one of its immediate consequences will be, that Ned will 
condescend to make me a guardian of his romantic 
hopes—the secret of his fervidlove. Well, that result 
would be no more than I deserve; for I have, for many 
months, been patient and watchful—very watchful, and 
very patient. Yes, itmust be so; this dinner will have 
weighty consequences.” 

Readers will soon have grounds for admitting tha , in 
this case, Mr. Rupert Smith’s strong presentiment did 
not play him false, 

(To be continued.) 








REASON AND FAITH. 


In endeavouring to avoid the two extremes of 
Romanism and Freethinking, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to understand clearly the precise extent to 
which the i vinga pe of the one and of the other 
must in reality be accepted. If we can find it pos- 
sible to accept the dogmatism of Rome, we escape 
the difficulty fora moment. Can we but once see 
our way to believe in the infallibility of that Church, 
we then lay aside reason for ever, and accept, on 
matters of faith, all the dogmas which that Church 
propounds. Or again, on the other side, the teach- 
ing of rationalists is equally clear: they tell us to 
abandon faith for ever, md believe nothing which 
reason fails to grasp. Thus we have two extremes, 
equally definite in their teaching. The one says, 
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Believe everything as a matter of faith; the other, 
Believe nothing except as a matter of reason. To 
show the unsoundness of the first of these views 

uires no lengthened reasoning. The proposition 
is laid down, “‘ Believe all things as a matter of 
faith.” To give your consent to this, you are 
necessarily compelled to exercise your reason, and 
then, if your reason convinces you of its truth, 
accept it, In other words, exercise the faculty of 
reason upon the question which is to decide all your 
| conduct for the future, and having exercised reason 

upon such a point, then lay it aside for ever. This 

is a kind of rational suicide, a slaying of reason by 
| herself. If, however, we are driven to adopt the 
opposite extreme, and refuse our assent to any 
statement or theory which reason fails to grasp, we 
must necessarily relinquish many of the Christian 
doctrines which we long haye cherished. Dis- 
carding both these extremes as preposterous, the 
difficulty remains to distinguish between what we 
are to believe as matters of faith, and what is to 
require the application of our reason. Where shall 
we draw the line? Where must we mark the 
boundary between the domain of sterling actualities 
which our reason grasps and masters, and the dim, 
vague, undefined realms of thought where doctrines 
elude the grasp of reason, and must be apprehended 
by faith alone? Forexample, take the well-known 
dogma of transubstantiation. The following argu- 
ment has been urged upon the Romish side of the 
question with much plausibility:—You deny the 
nght of the rationalist to question certain state- 
ments in Holy Scripture (such as some miracles, 
eternal existence of God, &c.), because we find 
reason unable to grapple with them. They are to be 
accepted, say you, as a matter of faith; but when 
we ask you to believe in the change of these 
elements, which we hold to be a matter of faith 
likewise, you refuse, for you say it is contrary 
to our reason, and it is not a matter of faith. 
What right have you to refuse transubstantiation 
on the grounds of reason, and yet accept such truths 
of the infinity and eternity of God, which is surely 
a subject that finite reason cannot grasp? Hence 
arises the question of the grounds upon which we 
are to determine to which province, reason or faith, 
each doctrine of our holy religion belongs. The 
mistake which we have pointed out arises from con- 
founding two things which must be kept perfectly 
distinct. Itis one thing for a doctrine to be con- 
trary to reason; it is quite another thing for a 
doctrine to be beyond or above reason. Again: the 
nature of faith is mistaken. Faith does not signify 
a belief in something which is contrary to reason, 
but it means our assent to the truth of something 
which, in its nature and probability, is in accord- 
ance with reason, but in its vastness and extension 
is beyond or above the power of finite reason to 
comprehend, Thus with the example above re- 
ferred to, Tho infinity and eternity of Deity is 
beyond the scope of finite reason to grasp; for if 
finite reason could it, the doctrine would be 
thus, ipso facto, proved untrue. But surely this 
doctrine is not contrary to reason: nay, it is in 
strict and perfect accordance with reason, Our 
human finite reason would naturally lead us to 
expect eternity and infinity in the Supreme Being; 
therefore, when this truth is propounded to us, being 
not contrary to, but yet being far beyond reason, 
we are bound to accept it as a matter of faith. In 
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the case of the change of the eucharistic elements, 
there is nothing beyond our finite reason at all; it 
is contrary to our reason to believe that that which 
we can see, and feel, and touch has undergone 
a change, and is no longer what all our senses 
unanimously declare it to be. This is not beyond 
the scope of our reason, therefore it is not to be 
accepted by faith—it is contrary to reason, and 
therefore we reject it altogether. Nothing in 
Scripture, nor out of Scripture, is to be accepted if 
it be plainly contrary to our reason. No matter 
what weight of external evidence may have been 
brought forward to prove the truth o Holy Writ, 
if there be contained in it any teaching which our 
reason tells us cannot be true, it would be a fair 
and valid argument bs wie the validity and truth 
of the volume; but if treating, as it does, of the 
great things of God, it contains grand, infinite 
truths, such as our reason fails to comprehend in 
their entirety—and this is what we might naturally 
and reasonably have expected—we must accept 
such with the simple faith of children, we must 
humble ourselves before their greatness and glory, 
as we cry in the plenitude of our faith, “‘ Lord, I 
believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 

Further, in matters of religion, faith must be the 
consequent of reason. It is the office of reason to 
guide us into the right way; and once in that way, 
even though the path grow dark, and the pelting 
storm makes reason’s flame to flicker, and perhaps 
die out, we have confidence in the path upon which 
we have entered, and the eye of faith sees, through 
present darkness, the glimmer of a light towards 
which we are pressing, and which we shall yet, with 
closer and enlarged vision, entirely comprehend. 
To illustrate this sequence of faith from reason, 
take the instance of religion. We cannot possibly 
have a rational faith in the mysteries and doctrines 
of the Christian religion unless reason first teaches 
us that religion is true. Reason must teach us that 
there is a God, and what are the chiof attributes of 
that God, before we can believe that the Scriptures 
are His mind revealed to man—-have faith in the 
doctrines which they contain. No doubt, in fact, it 
is possible to believe without having first reasoned; 
but this is simple credulity, and not faith. Now, 
this first step of knowledge—tho existence and 
attributes of a God—may be reached by either of the 
two well-known methods. We may argue from 
the fact of a world’s existence, to the necessary 
existence of its Creator. This method is perhaps 
open to the objection that it is an argument from 
things finite to things infinite, and cannot therefore 
be complete, The abstruse and involved nature of 
the other, or @ priori method, makes it generally 
unpopular ; but to some minds it occurs more 
satisfactory to prove thus the existence of God 
(a proposition which, in fact, few deny) from general 
principles.* 

However, haying once, by any process of thought, 
established and accepted the existence of God, 
and haying convinced our reason that the Scrip- 
tures are His revelation, and contain His teaching, 





* Any one who wishes to have both methods of argument, 
a posteriort and @ priori, clearly before him, will find them 
lucidly stated in ‘‘The Necessary Existence of God,” by 
William Gillespie, Esq., a work to which we referred in a 
previous number, and in which the learned author defends 
the @ priort method with much ability, and relieves it from 
all the vague mysticism in which it is generally enveloped. 
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it only remains for us humbly to accept what 
He commands us; and when our reason is baffled 
with the vastness of some doctrine, then faith 
accepts it, and God’s Holy Spirit applies its conso- 
lation and power to man’s soul. Reason and faith 
are not, therefore, antagonistic, as some would 
teach us; fleecing from the cold embrace of Ratio- 
nalism, we must not cast ourselves into the out- 
spread arms of Catholic infallibility. Faith without 
reason is the flower having no root; it must fade, 
and wither, and die. Reason without faith is in- 
complete; but when once the seed has taken root, 
and sprung up into the blade, then it needs the out- 
pouring of heayenly blessing to bring it to full and 
ripe fruition. : 

We therefore conclude that it is not the Chris- 
tian’s duty to walk blindfolded in his religions 
course, but rather to be able always to offer a reason 
for the hope that isin him, Let us not be afraid to 
throw aside for a moment, if needs be, our fancied 
security, and go boldly forth to inquire, Is it in a 
phantom or sterling reality that we have belicyed ? 
And in the moment of danger, when we are tried 
with doubt, and that whereon we tread seems, like 
water, to be slipping from beneath our feet, even 
then, in the hour of our trouble and temptation, 
the same voice that called us forth upon the aay 
shall be heard to encourage and assure us, ‘‘ It is I, 
be not afraid.” 











HOW TO TRAIN THE MEMORY ARIGHT. 
BY W. BOWEN ROWLANDS, ESQ., B.A. 
No. VIIL 

‘‘THERE are,” says Cicero, “two memories: the 
one natural, which is innate in our minds, and 
springs up together with our powers of thought; 
the other artificial, which a gradual education, and 
a system of training, establishes within us.” Tow 
far this may bo a physical distinction really exist- 
ing, or whether it be not rather a looking at one 
and the same thing from various points of view, I 
shall not now inquire. It is enough that men 
have from time to time taught in different coun- 
tries, and different ages, that systems of mnemonics, 
or artificial memories, are greatly serviceable to the 
student. The first origin of such systems is a dis- 
puted point. Some haye contended that it may bo 
referred to a period contemporary with the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt; while others have held that 
it was an invention of Simonides, the lyric poet of 
the Isle of Ceos, who flourished some five hundred 
years before the birth of our Saviour. The follow- 
ing mythological tale is related by ancient authors 
as giving an account of the incidents which first 
suggested the notion of an artificial memory :— 

A rich Thessalian, named Scopas, employed 
Simonides to compose a poem in his praise, for 
a certain sum of money. The poct agreed to fur- 
nish the verses; and it was arranged that he should 
recite them at a festive banquet given by Scopag to 
his friends, The praises of his employer were, it 
would seem, but a barren subject for Simonides to 
dilate on; for he occupied half of his verses in re- 
citing the glories of Castor and Pollux. Scopas, 
incensed at this, refused to pay the poet more than 
half the stipulated sum. But this insult was not 
left unayenged. For Castor and Pollux themselves 
appeared, disguised as mortal men, and drawing 
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Simonides from the scene of the banquet, caused 
the roof to fallin and bruise the assembled com- 

any to death, so that not a feature of them could 

e known. Their friends were naturally anxious to 
identify them, so as to bury them with appropriate 
honour. Simonides luckily recollected the position 
they had severally occupied at table, and thus 
distinguishing them, he delivered them to their 
relatives. 

Thus much for the tale. The lesson it would 
conyey is, that position and placo may be made 
subservient for purposes of recollection, and as aid 
to memory. 

It would be tedious to particularise the various 
systems that have been given to the world. Tho 
leading feature common to most of them is, to 
transfer thoughts and facts which are not dirccily 
perceived by the sense, to other trains of ideas 
which are objects not only of sense, but of sight. 
And men haye placed yery great confidence in 
these artificial memories, and paraded them before 
their readers as infallible recipes, ‘The somewhat 
inflated notions of their use cherished by their 
authors is boldly outspoken in a poetical effusion 
which adorns one of them; it runs thus :— 


‘* He that hath lost his memory, 

By me may it renew; 

And he that will it amplify, 
Shall find instructions true ; 

And he that will still keep the same, 
That it shall not decay, 

By me must learn the way to frame, 
And my precepts obey.” 

Lord Bacon has divided the art of memory into 
two parts, which he calls Prenotion and Emblem. 
By the former he means those places which in such 
systems are arranged and known beforehand; so 
that when we form images, we may haye a previous 
notion that the image must be of such a kind as, in 
some measure, to correspond with its place. As to 
emblems, I shall allow him to speak for himself ;— 
‘* But emblems bring down intellectual to sensible 
things; for what is sensible always strikes the 
memory stronger, and sooner impresses itself than 
what is intellectual. Thus the memory of brutes is 
excited by sensible, but not by intellectual things. 
And, therefore, it is easier to retain the image of a 
sportsman hunting a hare, of an apothecary ranging 
his boxes, an orator making his speech, a boy re- 
peating verses, or a player acting his part, than the 
corresponding notions of inyention, disposition, 
elocution, memory, and action,” Those who haye ad- 
vocated the use of artificial systems, haye been fond 
of instancing the example of numismatists, Their 
medals are arranged in order in the several drawers 
of their cabinets; and when they haye occasion to 
recollect. the age, family, or succession of an em- 
peror, they have only to run over in their thoughts 
the position such or such medals occupy in these 
drawers, and they are prepared to furnish the re- 
quired information, Thus, a house has been a 
fayourite emblem, so to. speak, with writers of this 
school. ‘‘ Any person,” Says one arguing on this 
subject, ‘‘ who wishes to try such an experiment, 
need only make use of a succession of rooms, closets, 
staircases, and other remarkable spots or divisiops 
of his own house, with all the parts of which he 
may be supposed to be yory familiar. Let him 
apply any word or idea to the seyeral parts of the 
house, in any determined order of their succession, 
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and he will find it almost impossible, in recalling 
the same order of the parts of the house, not to 
associate the idea or word which he had previously 
annexed to each part, Thus, for example, a person 
may learn the succession of the kings of England 
in ten minutes, by annexing the names of each 
succeeding monarch to the successive rooms and 
principal parts of his own house, beginning at the 
upper story, and regularly descending, or at the 
lower story, and regularly ascending, 

This may serve for an apt example of what such 
systems propose to do, and how they propose to 
effect it. Countless other methods have been re- 


commended, but perhaps none so universally as | 


this of the house. Dean Prideaux, in his ‘‘Intro- 
duction to History,” has made use of the number 
seven, as ‘‘ most easy for the memory,”’ And another 
writer has reduced the whole compass of chronolo 

to thirteen grand epochs, all beginning with the 
letter O. But the method most common, perhaps, 
in our day, is that of memorial words and verses ; 


partly compounded of the name, and partly of the | 
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Feats: such as this few amongst us hayo, I pre- 
sumo, little ambition to perform. They stand in 
about the same relation to the healthful, vigorous 
efforts of memory that the attitudes of a posture- 
master, or the contortions of a clown, do to the 
graceful action of unfettered limbs. How far, then, 
may such artificial memories be made useful? I 
have already stated incidentally what I conceive to 
be their legitimate use. Such methods as that of Dr. 
Grey may undoubtedly be serviceable to students 
who are preparing for examinations, and are largely 
used every day for thatend. LEyen the technical 
arrangements of rooms, staircases, and the like, 
may be advantageous in arriving at a clear view of 
some one subject, for some specific purpose; or, 
perhaps, generally they may not be useless to the 
disciplining of our mental power. Still, the one 
great cardinal rule with reference to them is, that 
they must be used only as subsidiary and inferior 
aids and helps. To rely upon them to any great 
extent is to lean upon a broken staff, or to content 
oneself with hobbling on indifferent crutches, when 





date to be recollected. It will make the matter | we might walk on our way with a firm, elastic step. 
plainer to my readers if I subjoin one instance of | Leaping-poles, dumb-bells, and such appliances 
this. Suppose, then, that the object be to recollect | are useful for bracing tho limbs, and bringing the 
accurately the dates of the kings of the undivided | muscles into free play. But to depend exclusively 
monarchy of Israel and Judah; the following line | on technical memories is much as though one 
gives it us :— on for HCA LEE when required to 
is E “9 | place his hands behind him. 

pres bth ere Sbariis ats area Provision is made by systems like those I have 
The era to be reckoned from is that known as B.c. | mentioned for the accurate recollection of the 
(before Christ), Certain vowels and consonants | geography of particular countries. Whether there 
aro taken to represent certain numbers, and the | exist minds so constituted as to require such a 
different arrangement of these letters gives us the | method I cannot say; but I am sure that the 
various dates. For example: Saul aznv, in the | majority of students would derive more real know- 


line above. From this we learn that the date of 
Saul is B.0, 1095—a standing for 1, z for 0, » for 9, 
and wu for 5. And so on, the date of David will be 


ledge of geographical subjects from a diligent use 
of well-arranged maps, than he would from any 
amount of hieroglyphics or lines professing to illus- 








1055; of Solomon, 1015; and that of the reigns of | trate the point. Chronology it may doubtless aid 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam, after the defection of the | more properly; but even in that subject, thoroughly 
ten tribes, 975: m representing 9, the diphthong oi | reading over the required period of history, and 
7,and76. The work in which this method is best | getting a clear idea of the successive epochs in the 
carried out—indeed, the most practical work on | mind, will be more likely to imprint a knowledge 
technical memories that I am acquainted with—is | of the oD ysccen se dates upon the memory than a 
that by Dr. R. Grey, entitled ‘‘Memoria Technica.” | laboured acquaintance with mnemonics. 

Itis a small book, and its price places it within the | I am far from saying that in no case should they 
reach of all who may feel disposed to acquaint | be applied to, Cases may arise when but a limited 
themselves more fully with the details of such a | space of time can be devoted to getting up certain 
system. The scope of this series of papers will not subjects for an approaching examination; or par- 
allow me to do. more than thus hastily refer to some | ticular memories may, from long disuse or other 
of the leading features that have, and do still, dis- | causes, require peculiar training and assistance. 
tinguish the different schemes of mnemonics, | In such cases these methods may be called in. But 
Cicero has entered into the subject at some length; | what I am anxious te convey, even at the risk of 
and there is no lack of passages from approved repetition, is, that they must form the exception, 
authors that I might quote here ; but I abstain, for | and not the rule. They must be used as occasional 
my object is merely to point out the existence of | props to assist the erection of the building, but not 
such systems, and to consider briefly what value we |as the foundations on which the edifice is itself to 
should attach to them in general. Marvellous feats | rest. And I feel tolerably sure that if the general 
have been performed by those who have studied rules I have endeavoured to lay down for the 
under professors of this art, Pupils have been training of the memory—as temperance, diligence, 
known to perform wonders like the following: marginal noting, and other such—do not avail to 
One of them was given a thousand words, without engrave facts and words upon the student’s recol- 
any connection whatever, and without: numeric | lection, neither will artificial systems do more than 
order—for instance, the word astronomer for No. 62, | convey a fleeting impression, which, like footprints 
wood for No, 188, David for No. 90, &c., till all the | on the sand, will be washed away by the next re- 


numbers were filled up; and he repeated the curring wave. 

whole, although he heard them once only, in the | Let no one, however, despise for a moment any 
numerical order, or told the auditors what word , logitimato assistance that is offered to his powers 
was given for any one number, or what number of recollection, but earnestly strive to select the 


any one word bore. best, and use them conscientiously; being fully 
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assured that learning is but waste of time unless 
the memory do well and faithfully conserve that 
which is committed to its custody; as an old 
author has quaintly observed :— 











*« For what helps it good books to reade, 
Or noble stories large; 
Excepte a perfecte memorie 
Do take thereof the charge? 


What profits it most worthy thing 
To see, or else to heare ; 
If that the same come in at the one 
And out at the other eare?” 
(To be continued.) 








Department for Poung People. 


OLD PEGGY. 
THERE was an unusual sound on tho stairs one 
afternoon of laughing and scuffling, and then a 
voice—Lily’s voice—‘* Let May carry her, Cecil— 
it is only fair.” Evidently the children had some- 
thing they were going to bring me. I had not 
much time to question or wonder what it could be, 
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listen, her eyes full of expectation and eager in- 
terest. 
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“How can Peggy be heard,” I put in, “if you 


make such a noise? Silence for two minutes, and 


Peggy shall speak.” 

** Madge, call her, mamma, won’t you ?” 

‘*No; Pegey is my name, and I intend to keep 
it.” (The doll had begun to speak, ge **T have 
suffered many indignities, but I shan’t tell my sto: 
under a false name, although that litile lady 
chooses to call me Madge, because some grand 
friend of hers has a trumpery dressed-up doll of 
that name, I suppose; but it makes no difference 
tome. Peggy I was, and Peggy I intend to be.” 

There was an expression of determination in the 
doll’s tight lips no one could mistake; and I rather 
respect her for holding dear to her old name, homely 
as 1t was. 

** Well,” she continued, ‘‘ first, I suppose you will 
ask, What are you made of? To which I answer, 
Wax—real wax; none of the modern stuff—half one 
thing, half another—but waz ; once stored up in 
a busy hive by little house-active bees, who returned 
with sucked farina, and honey-drop from many a 
hedge-row and garden-border, all fragrant with the 





for the drawing-room door opened, and in they 
came. | 


flowers of June, on many a fine morning. Yes, I 
am wax; thatis, my face and hands (hand I should 
May first—my little blue-eyed ee in | say,” said poor Peggy, correcting herself; ‘I lost 
her arms a large, old-fashioned wax doll, known as | one long ago, and my legs and feet). My body is 
Peggy by the nursery generally, and as Madge | strong and firm still, you may notice; it 1s stuffed 
by Lily, whose property, by the right of inherit- | with wool, and not with the wretched bran which 
ance, Peggy certainly was. For Peggy had been | forms the material of dolls now-a-days, if they are 
my doll once, and the children little knew how the | not made of china, or composition, or some such 
sight of her brought back memories of olden times | trumpery, I mean.” 
—days of childhood, days of mirth and glee, in| Peggy raised her head with what was very like 
many of which poor Peggy had borne a part. | a toss just here—it was caused by Cecil giving the 
On came my little May, tottering under the; chair a sudden “apie oe then went on— 
weight of Peggy, whose ancient dress, rough tan-| ‘I am not clever at describing how things are 
gled hair, scratched faded cheeks, broken nose, and , made, so I will leave you to imagine how my once 
dejected appearance altogether, was a contrast,' beautiful face and limbs were formed and moulded, 
indeed, to the bright, joyous little one who sat her , how my bright blue eyes were fastened in my head, 
up, obedient to Lily’s order, in the smallest of how that head was covered with silken curls, and 
the small chairs on which my children always sat. | how well I deserved the remark, ‘ What a lovely 
‘‘Peggy’s *tory, mamma,” said May, in her doll!’” 
excited babyish tattle; ‘Peggy's “tory. Only! ‘‘Oh,mamma!” and for a moment the story was 
think!” interrupted by peals of laughter, caused by the 
“Yes, mamma,” said Lily, ‘I got Anne to take | oddity of associating loveliness with ‘‘ old Peggy.” 
her out of the box on purpose. Look, and I’ve! She was not at all disconcerted, however, and re- 
made her quite smart, too;” and Lily, heedless of ssumed— 
Herbert's somewhat scornful, ‘“‘The story of that! ‘‘I was carefully taken from silver-paper folds one 
old fright! well, I don’t believe even mamma day, and laid at the bottom of a box, with my price, 
can make me stop to hear that,” smoothed the | eighteen shillings, marked upon me, and a number 
crumpled flounces of my old doll’s frock, and | of lesser toys were wedged in around me. LEyi- 
propped her up in the chair with a book, repeating, | dently I was going somewhere, and I was pleased at 
‘Yes, Peggy is to tell her story; please, mamma, | the prospect of chan Of course, being shut up in 
do make her.” the dark, I knew nothing of the journey, except that 
I was silent. They were all so full of fun and | some small jointed, wooden dolls, who were my com- 
frolic, and the sight of Peggy made me grave. | panions, were very disagreeable to me, and I felt the 
“Oh! mamma, you will tell us—you will make sharp toes and fingers poking into my side oftener 
Peggy tell us; it will be such fun.” 


l | than was pleasant. It was a good thing my face 
“Yes, poor old fright!” said Herbert, “let us| was protected as it was with layers of soft white 


hear what she has to say.” wool, or I don’t know what would have been the 

Herbert gave Peggy’s sandy wig a twitch, which consequence, I am sure. At length, after the 
threatened to unseat her altogether, while Cecil | sensation of rapid motion, I came to a standstill in 
raised one of the heayy, helpless arms—cracked | my temporary prison; andthen, after sundry other 
and fingerless now—and made it rest on the chair, | stoppages and movements, I felt the nails of my 
in a position which gave poor Peggy an appealing, | prison-lid were being lifted. The sound of voices 
deprecatory air. la n to penetrate, and at last I heard, ‘The big 

** Boys, oh, boys! Speak to them, mamma; do} doll I ordered must be at the bottom; I hope it is 
tell them to be quiet,” and Lily settled herself to' not broken. Oh! no. Here itis. Eighteen shil- 


— 
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lings. Well, now we must dressit forher. When | well; and sometimes sho would talk all to herself 
is her birthday, Margaret?’ ‘Oh, not till Thurs- | of the lovely sea, and tho garden stretching down 
day week, mamma. Won't sho be delighted? isn’t | to it from this, her beautiful Devonshire home, and 
it loyely ?’. And I saw, bending oyer me, a most.| how pleased she would be to show it all to her dear 
sweet, gentle face, that of a girl of twelve or thir- | old eggy—the day might come. But the day 
teen years old, who seemed scarcely so far past the | never came, though long, long weeks passed, and 
age of dolls herself, as to be blind to my perfections, | Emmie still lay in her little bed, or was moved 
‘ Poor, dear,..Emmie, won’t she be pleased! Oh! | from it to the sofa, where she would lie with me in 
mamma, let us begin directly.. Nurse has got | her arms looking out on the fair blue sea, which 
plenty of stuff for the under things, and there is the | stretched far away before the windows of her home. 





lue silk for the frock, and I dare say I can manu- | “You see I cannot count time yery well, my 


facture a. bonnet, It certainly is a lovely doll!’ 

“ T heard the name of Emmie very often before I 
saw her, She was to be my real mistress, I 
gathered from many references to her. I was to 
be a birthday present, and my existence was to be 
kept, on that account, a profound secret; but still | 
I sometimes wondered that I never heard the | 
sound of Emmie’s voice, or heard the trip of childish 
feet which might be hers. However, I was dressed | 
at last. Many and many a finishing touch was | 
given me by the hand of Emmie’s sister and 
mother; and then, one night, I was taken into a | 
room where, in one corner, was a little white 
bed, and laid at the foot of it, with a card pinned | 
to me—‘ For Emmie, on the Ist of July, with | 
many birthday kisses and good wishes.’ Then | 
Margaret went to the head of the bed, and bent | 
over the pillow; and presently her mother came, | 
and they stood together there a minute or so. I | 
heard the mother sigh, ‘Seven years old to-morrow, 
poor Emmie!’ ‘Mamma, I think she is better; | 
don’t you?’ The question was asked in the sweet 
cheerful tones I knew well by this time, and the 
answer came, sadly enough, ‘No, Margaret, dear; 
I fear—I fear not. | 

“Well, the soft summer morning dawned in all 
its freshness and beduty, and Emmie’s mother | 
came in from the room which opened from this in | 
which I was placed, and, gently unfastening the 
casement, let in the dewy breezes of early day. 
‘Mamma,’ I heard a little voice say, ‘I am awake; 
it’s my birthday.’ Then murmured blessings fol- 
lowed, and loying kisses; and then next it was, 
‘Oh, mamma, what a lovely morning!’ She did 
not notice me. I was so disappointed, and my | 
vanity a little hurt, too. Her mother gave Emmie | 
some medicine, and then said—‘It is yery early, 
darling; go to sleop again.’ ‘TI will try,’ she 
answered, and then all was still for some time. 
At last I became aware that Emmic was looking at 
me: her large brown eyes dilated with pleasure, as 


dears” (Peggy was getting affectionate now); ‘‘but 
I think it must haye been some months after 
I had come to live at Maidenhurst, that I heard 
them say Emmie was much worse, The’ words 
were followed by my removal from the bed, and I 
was taken into the next room. ‘Emmie was too 
ill to care for Peggy, now,’ they said. Then one 
day Margaret bent over me as I lay on the top 
of a chest of drawers; and I saw she was in 
deep mourning, and I knew by her face her little 
sister was gone. Margaret folded ali my things 
very carefully, and laid me with them inside a 
cedar-lined drawer, coyered my face with a fine 

cket-handkerchief, and saying, ‘Good-bye, good- 
ye, Peggy,’ in a tone of grief and sadness which 
was heart-breaking to hear, closed the drawer and 
left me. 

‘For several years I had no change; and, oh, 
what a dull life it was! Sometimes, indeed, the 
drawer would be softly opened, and Margaret 
would peep at me, saying, ‘Poor old Peggy; I 
hope her beauty won’t quite fade before baby is 
ready for her.” This speech would give me a ray 
of hope to cheer me; and at last that hopo was 
realised. I was taken out of my hiding-place; all 
my wardrobe was washed and ‘got up;’ and ex- 
cept for the faded colour on my cheeks, Margaret 
said I looked as good as new. She took her paint- 
brush, however, and touched my lips and face with 
a little carmine, and my eye-brows with Indian 
ink; and I felt myself again—quite like a new 
doll. When I was ready, Margaret took me to her 
mother. ‘Dear mamma,’ she said, ‘here is Peggy. 
Baby will be five years old to-morrow; you won’t 


' mind her haying her, will you?’ Margaret’s voice 


trembled; and I could see her mother’s hand was 
put to her eyes, as if the sight of me gave her a 
sudden pang. ‘Dear mamma,’ was all Margaret 
said, ‘not if you don’t wish.’ ‘Oh, yes, yes,’ was 
the answer; ‘it is better that Peggy should be of 
some pleasure to some one again; let baby have 


Ae ARES et SRN OPER 


she stretched out a liftle thin hand, and touched | her.’ So miss baby had me on the morning of her 
me softly; then she drew me up to her, and whis- | fifth birthday; and from that day, too, the name 
pered, ‘Oh, you beauty! I am sure Margaret | of ‘baby’ was laid aside, and the dear name of 
dressed you.’ | Emily sounded once more in Maidenhurst. 

‘* Very carefully, then, I was drawn closer and | Flow different was my second mistress to my 
closer—examined, and stroked, and admired ; and first, and what a different life was mine hence- 
soon the white eyelids began to droop, and Emmie forth! Shouts of delight welcomed me, as a pair 
fell asleep with me in her arms. Margaret found of roynd, chubby arms folded round me. I was 
us thus when she came to giye her birthday kiss, hugged and kissed, and praised to my heart's 
and I saw there were tears gathering in her bright content. I can’t say I liked the way my hair was 
“yes, which she kept wiping gently away. When | pulled, and my dress all rumpled, and my neck 
Timmie awoke, she smiled a sweet smile at her | scratched; but still I got very fond of the littl 
sister, and said, ‘ I must call my dear doll after you, | laughing girl, who made me her inseparable com- 
Peggy, shall I?’ | panion; and one of the best points in her character 

“So that is how I came by my name. Perhaps was, that as I got shabby and old, and to the eyes 
you won’t wonder now that I refuse to change it. | of other people less attractive, she seemed to care 
Mine was a quiet life, in those days. SometimesI more for me. Wloods of tears were shed over mo 
heard them talk of my dear little mistress getting when I lo.t the hand of my right arm, and once 











— 
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when a boy—one of that race that are the born 
enemies of dolls—threw me out of the window on 
to the daisied grass beneath, my mistress screamed 
with terror, and could not believe that I was to 
escape unhurt, which, except for the shock to my 
neryous system, I may say I did. At another time 
the same tormentor buried me, and made my poor 
little mistress stand shivering by while the cruelty 
was perpetrated; and it was only nurse’s inter- 
ference then that rescued me, I do believe, from 
final destruction. 

“ But I must not go on now. Jam getting tired, 
and I dare say you aro,” said Peggy. “I will 
only say further that my mistress has been always 
faithful to me; and even now—now that I am so 
despised by you, my dears—you who are her 
children—l must say I see a light in her eyes 
which reminds of the time when I was her dear 
Peggy, and she was the laughing, merry child at 
Maidenhurst. Shall I give you a word of advice 
before I finish my story, and you carry me up to 
that big box, where I he forgotten in my old age ? 
That word will be—Respect what is old; and never 
despise it or laugh atit. ‘You will all be old your- 
selves one day, if you live long enough; how will 
you like to be scoffed at then, or have your words 
thought nothing of, and be called ‘old fashioned,’ 
‘behind the time,’ and so on? Depend upon it 
you won’t like it at all—not any better than I do, 
hearing myself called ‘ an old fright,’ and the like. 
Respect and honour the old, my dears—respect 
and honour them; and now take me away again. 
Good-bye, dear old mistress, good-bye. You were 
always true to poor Peggy.” 


“<The doll’s story is finished, children,” I said. 
There was such an unwonted pause, and, as far 
as I could see them by the flickering firelight, the 


three faces before me were grave. Silently, too, 
the children departed. Was it fancy that my poor 
old Peggy was carried away more tenderly than 
she had ben brought in, and that, as Lily disap- 
peared with her in her arms, I saw her bend over 
the faded face and kiss it? I think I did; and that 
kiss was sacred to the memory of the days of her 
mother’s youth, and of that frail white form lying 
quiet and patient in her little bed—Peggy’s first 
dear mistress—fhe unknown sister of my earliest 
dreams—the first Emmie at Maidenhurst. 


THE CHILD TAUGHT BY THE WORKS OF 
CREATION, 

I AVAILED myself of one of the smiling moods of the 
fickle month of April, to take a walk with little Ger- 
trude. We went to my favourite spot, the footpath by 
the side of the pretty brook which I have christened 
“Glee.” When we at last reached the little rustic 
bridge, which I have often passed but never crossed, 
little Gertrude begged me to go over, that we might 
see what there was on the other side. 

I saw at once, on reaching it, that my old friend 
would henceforth be deserted, as we found this new 

ath,much more picturesque and romantic, rising as 
it did by a gradual ascent to a considerable height 
above the river, and winding prettily through a small 
pine wood. 

The ground was thickly strewn with the fallen 
leaves of last year; and the air was filled with the 
aromatic perfume so dear to me—associated as it is 
with the memory of the forest home of my childhood. 


| Every now and then a happy, bright-eyed squirrel 





would dart across our path, and disappear up a tree 
in an instant, leaving Gertrude lost in admiration of 
its agility. The river below us glanced and glittered 
between the tall, straight stems of the pine trees, 
which grew down the bank to its very edge. After 
leading us for some little distance through the wood, 
the path at length brought us to an open sward of 
grass, sloping gently towards the brook, and half way 
across it stood a magnificent beech tree, clothed in its 
early spring dress of fresh, bright green; its large 
and spreading roots, covered as they were with softest 
moss, forming most inviting looking seats, we took 
possession of them, and then began to look around us, 
The fresh young grass was covered with white and 
purple violets, primroses, crocuses, and other bright 
children of the spring, forming altogether a rich and 
varied pattern. 

“How the flowers nod their pretty heads,” said 
Gertrude. ‘ Do you think that is their way of talk- 
ing to each other? ” 

“ Perhaps it is their language,” replied I. 

“‘T should much like to know what they say,” con- 
tinued the little one. 

‘‘ What should you think if I were to tell you that 
I could interpret what they say?” 

“Ah! you can, I am sure you can, do tell me!” 
said she eagerly. 

“Do you hear,” said I, ‘* how the brook murmurs? 
that is its language. They are all—brooks, flowers, 
and trees—saying the same thing. The little brook is 
hurrying along to reach the great river, in which its 
tiny rippling waves will be lost; and the river in its 
turn, carrying our pretty brook in its bosom, casts 
itself into the ocean, in whose boundless expanse river 
and brook alike are for ever lost. This is an image of 
eternity, towards which each little wave of the brook 
is hastening, ever singing as it goes in its sweet lan- 
guage, as if to remind us that we, too, are hastening 
thither, and to bid us, like it, go on our way rejoicing; 
and the flowers, waving their charming little heads, 
repeat the same truth, saying to us, in their silent but 
expressive language, ‘‘ How short is life! you see us 
here to-day, fair, and brilliant; ere many hours are 
over, we shall wither away, and disappear, to make 
room for others.” 

But we may hear more if we listen again to their 
soft voices, for they tell us also that our life is given 
to us for a higher and a better p than our own 
enjoyment; they do not bloom and beautify our earth 
for themselves alone, but to please and delight all 
around them. Look at the sweet and modest violet, 
whose pretty head just peeps from the shelter of her 
green leaves; how she diffuses round her the delightful 
scent we all love so much, and the flowers that have 
no fragrance to impart gratify our eyes by their 
varied hues; even the brook, dancing and singing on 
its course, gladdens us with its joyous voice, and this 
ane tree, how grateful to us is its mild and leafy 
shade. 

Yes, my Gertrude, let us then take a lesson from 
these children of Nature; let us remember, as they tell 
us, that life endureth but for a day; that we must 
therefore labour during that day, if we would not be 
surprised by the night in which no man can work; and 
let us also, like them, endeavour to live for the good 
and happiness of others, and not for ourselves alone. 

_ We will each take a violet home with us, and if we 
listen we shall hear its gentle whisper, bidding us, a8 





— 
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much as is in our power, toshed joy and happiness 
around us, even as it freely and unselfishly gives out 
its delicious fragrance, which it continues forgivingly 
to do when torn from its mother earth and fair com- 
panions, to die amid strange scenes, far from its be- 
loved shade. 

And after death the fragrance of its lovely life still 
lingers, as if in death it still would speak with us like 
the sweet-scented memory of a well-spent life. May 
we so live that, when we ourselves have passed away 
from this world’s scene, our memory may remain in 
the hearts of those we leave behind, gently urging 
them to imitate our example. 








TRY AGAIN. 


Never stopped by stone or pebble, 
See how gaily epeeds the stream ! 
Winding on through tangled rushes, 
Never stayed by rain or gleam. 
Hark! how gaily sings the streamlet, 
Ever sings its glad refrain ; 
Sings in eddying and in leaping, 
“ Pry, try, try again!” 
See the gallant river flowing, 
Ever without thought of rest, 
Over rocks, "neath iron bridges, 
Round the islets on its breast. 
Hark! the river, as it floweth, 
Ever sings its glad refrain, 
As it rolls by town and city— 
“Try, try, try again !” 
See the glorious ocean bounding— 
Proud, triumphant winner free ; 
Leaping over barriers conquered, 
Toiling, restless, victor sea ! 
Hark! the glorious ocean chanting, 
Ever sings its glad refrain, 
Joining with the stream and river, 
“Try, try, try again !” 
Courage! onward! patient working 
Makes us masters over all; 
Leaf by leaf the flower unfoldeth ; 
Stone by stone we build the wall. 
Hark ! from those who’ve toiled and laboured 
Breaks the glad triumphant strain ; 
They have reached the mountain summit. 
“Try, try, try again! 








THE LARK AND THE EMIGRANT. 
In 1854, an Englishman of the name of Patterson, 
with his wife Elizabeth, embarked for Quebec. 
Patterson was the intimate friend of one Charley 
Nash, a grayer, living in London, who, wishing to 
give him, as a token of affection to carry to Canada, 
a beautiful lark, took a =P into the country, for the 


ed of procuring the bird. Having secured it, 
¢ hastened back, but found Patterson dy gone; 
80 all that he could do was to get on board a small 
steamer, which took him to Gravesend, near to the 
a which Patterson was about to sail. Charley 
took a boat, and nearing the vessel, shouted out, 
“Harry, here is the bird I haye caught for you. 
If he sings in his as well as he does in the 
open air, you will be happy in the possession of 
him.” Harry descended the ship’s ladder, took 
the bird, and, in remembrance of his friend, gave 
the name of Charley. 





In the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the vessel was 
wrecked. ‘The crew and the passengers were saved, 
but all the cargo was lost. Patterson arrived in 
Canada without any means whatever, ‘‘ Charley” 
and his cage being his only possession. After 
many attempts. to get employment, more or less 
successful, he established himself at Toronto, in a 
small house in King Street, drove a nail into the 
front of his stall, and began courageously to carry 
on his trade of shoemaking. But each morning, 
ere commencing the labours of the day, he hung 
on the nail outside the window Charley’s cage; 
and Charley hopped here and there, and up and 
down in his narrow prison, then took a drop of 
water, then a grain of hemp-seed, and ended by 
singing a joyous song. The sight of that bird, 
brought from the distant country of England, and 
the vibrations of his song, produced a lively 
emotion in the hearts of the English at Toronto. 
The busy and the idle, the business men and the 
pretty women passing through the street, could 
not help stopping before the shoemaker’s stall, and 
remained there, listening to the merry bird, whose 
song made them dream of the banks of the Thames 
and Richmond Hill. 

During this time, Harry Patterson went on cut- 
ting the leather for a boot, and looked round with 
a proud air at the group of curious people. ‘Three 
times to my knowledge,” says Mr. Head, who was 
then at Toronto, ‘three times handsome offers 
were made to him to sell the lark. One day, 
one hundred dollars were offered. An old farmer 
wanted to give him one hundred acres of land in 
exchange for the bird, and a Sussex carter had, in 
listening to the sweet songster, such a home-sick 
feeling, that he entreated Patterson to give it to 
him, offering all he possessed in the world—his 
horse and his cart;” but Patterson was quite in- 
flexible. ‘‘In the month of October, 1855, one 
morning,” continues Mr. Head, ‘‘ the shoemaker’s 
shop remained closed; he had died from the effects 
of an accident. I bought his lark. I was proud 
of possessing the melodious Charley, and did my 
utmost to soften the tedium of his prison life. But 
whether my house seemed too sumptuous to 
him, or whether I had not the gift of inspiring 
sympathy; whether, in short, he was under the 
influence of the grief of losing his master, or from 
some other mysterious sentiment, the fact remains, 
that during the three months that he was under 
my care, his little voice was never heard. On 
leaving Canada, I gave the silent songster to a 
servant of mine, named Daniel Ortis, who had 
accompanied me in my wanderings in Canada, 
and who, finding himself in as poor circumstances 
as those of Patterson, occupied as modest a dwelling. 
Hardly had the lark found himself installed at the 
window of this humble apartment, than he began 
to sing as loud as ever he had done, beginning 
early in the morning. He continued singing dur- 
ing the whole of a stormy session, and through 
all the changes in operation during some years in 
aes administration of Upper Canada. There he 
“Ortis sent him to me. I confided the task of 
stuffing him to the care of one of the best natur- 
alists in London, giving him the history of this 
lark, and saying how much I wished to preserve it, 
as much as was possible, in its primitive form. One 
month after, he returned it to me with its plumage 
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intact, seated on a bar of his cage, : the head lifted , 


up in the air as if beginning his morning song, 
and with the beak open. I placed it under a 
glass shade, and wrote under it the following in- 
seription :— 


This lark, brought to Canada by a poor emigrant, who’ 


escaped from a wreck in the St. Lawrence, sang at Toronto 
for nine years, and died on the 14th of Mareh, 1843. 








Miblicul Expositions. 
— pj 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW, 
CHapter IT1.— Verses 16, 17. 

* And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straight- 
way out of the water: and, lo, the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like 
a dove, and lighting upon him: and lo a voice from 
heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased,” ver. 16. 

That the doctrine of the Trinity may be proved from’ 
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convenient for use, and explanatory of its own 
meaning, 

Other persons there are who reject this doctrine as 
an article of their creed, because they cannot understand 
it. Ifa man will only give credence to those things 
which he is able to comprehend and to explain, then 
the task of the naturalist is ended, the studies of the 
astronomer terminate, and the geometrician’s labours 
are brought to a close, 

Sceptics triumphantly ask, How can three be one, and 
one be three? The answer is, We cannot tell : neither 
can we tell how it is that three candles upon our study 
table produce but one light, We find the doctrine of 
the three persons in the Godhead revealed in Scrip. 
ture, and we believe that we find it also marvellously 
shadowed forth in Nature, and we believe that it is not 
shadowed forth without a reason. 

In spiritual things how clearly does this Trinity in 
Unity manifest its presence—the Father, the Son, and 
the Eternal Spirit; and each of these Divine persons 
carries on a trinity of works. The Father is the God 
of Creation, the God of Providence, and the God of 


this portion of the Redeemer’s history, is a belief that | | Redemption; the Son is the Priest, the Prophet, and 


has been cherished in all ages of the Christian Church. | 

St. Jerome, born A.D. $31, says the mystery of the 
Trinity is demonstrated in our Lord’s baptism. 
Lord is baptised; the Spirit descends ; and the voice of 
the Father is heard testifying of his Son.” 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, born a.D. 380, uses 
this remarkable sentence when speaking to one who 
rejected the doctrine of the Trinity of persons in the 
Unity of the Godhead, “ Believest thou not that there 
are Three persons subsisting in the Divine essence ? 
Go, then, and stand with John the Baptist on the banks 
of the Jordan.” 

The hostility manifested by objectors arises, we 
believe, from a misapprehension of the oflice and powers 
of reason. 

The book that teaches us the doctrine of the holy 
Trinity claims Divine authorship; in other words, it 
asserts that it was penned by men who wrote under the 
influence of God the Eternal Spirit. The office of reason 
is to ascertain, by the internal contents of the book, 
and by external testimony, the lawfulness or the unlaw- 
fulness of this claim to Divine authority; and when, 
from all the diversified modes by which this claim can 
be tested, men are constrained to admit its heavenly 
authority, then Reason has performed her task, and her 
duty is, in the statements therein made, to yield to 
Revelation as being the higher authority; and Reve- 
lation henceforth becomes a guide to Reason, and 
Reason is not authorised to reject. any doctrine that 
Revelation reveals; for that which is beyond the powers 
of limited reason to comprehend may still be the very 
height and perfection of reason. 

By some persons it is considered a sufficient cause for 
disbelief that the word “Trinity ” never occurs in the 
Scriptures; to which it may be said, neither does the 
word “ gratitude’ once occur in the Old or New 
Testament; but that which the words denote is found 
abundantly, both implied and expressed, The doctrine 
of the Trinity is inculeated in the Bible; and the 
term itself is employed because it is a suitable word, 





| 





the King of the redeemed; the Holy Spirit is the 
Teacher, the Sanctifier, dud the Comforter. In the 


“Our ; plan adopted for man’s restitution, there is a triplicity 


in the benefits conferred: God the Father devised the 
mode, Christ the Son carried it into effect,and the Holy 
Spirit renders it influential. 

In the Saviour there is, as we have already observed, 
a trinity in his sacred offices; there was also a trinity 
in his hallowed work, as a martyr, a sacrificer, a con- 
queror; a trinity in his humiliation, birth, death, and 
burial: so also in his exaltation there are three degrees 
—the resurrection, ascension, and glorification. 

All that relates to Christ’s holy undertaking appears 
to resolve itself into a threefold form, The persons to 
be judged are the ungodly, the penitent, and the fallen 
angels. The things that are to be judged are our 
thoughts, our words, and our deeds, The forgiveness 
granted embraces original sin, sins of. omission, and 
sins of commission; our duties towards God are in- 
cluded in repentance, faith, and obedience; our 
Christian graces may be classed under the heads of 
faith, hope, and charity. Man’s very life is threefold; 
for there is natural life, there is spiritual life, and there 
is eternal life. 
a promise, faith embracing the promise, the Saviour 
fulfilling the promise. We might proceed to speak of 
the three dispensations under which man has been 
placed—the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the Chris- 
tian; the three ascensions—of Enoch, of Blijah, and of 
the Son of God; the three Divine modes of instruction 
—the types, the miracles, and the prophecies; the three 
great works from the hand of the Almighty for the 
instruction of his people—the book of creation, the 
book of providence, and the book of redemption. 
Thus we might proceed, and although some of these 
illustrations may be deemed imaginative, still there are 
others. that.are not open to this objection, and we cannet 
suppose that so many instances of triplicity could be 
undes igned. 

Let our reflections upon the sacred doctrine of the 








In redemption, there is man needing. 
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Trinity, and upon those truths which so oft present 
themselves to us in a threefold form, lead to a practical 
result; for doctrines scripturally understood lead to 
practice, and practice, to be rightly discharged, must 
spring from doctrines influencing the heart. Therefore, 
it becomes us, as students of Holy Writ, and as believers 
in the Triune Jehovah, to pray for— 

1. The love of the Father ; 

2. The grace of the Son; and 

8, The fellowship of the Eternal Spirit, 
in order that we may be delivered from— 

1. The snares of the flesh ; 

2. The allurements of the eye; and 

3. The pride of life, 
and be enabled by faith to realise the presence of Christ 
as our Creator, our King, and our Master, and hence- 
forth live as his subjects, his soldiers, and his servants 
unto our lives’ end. 


“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

All faithful Christians, it may be said, are the sons of 
God. Granted; it is one of their high privileges; but 
the words spoken by God the Father can apply to 
Christ only; for the use of the aoristic tense implies 
the past, the present, and the future, and therefore we 
find the Omniscient declaring that Christ ever has been, 
in an eternity past; that he was, at that identical 
period; and that he will ever continue to be one in 
whom the Father is well pleased. 

Mark well the testimony this language renders to the 
plan of redemption, The Messiah had just been 
inaugurated by water and by the Spirit into his holy 
oflice as the High Priest of the Church, who, by the 
sacrifice of himself once offered, was to make an atone- 
ment for the original sins of all mankind, and for the 
actual sins of all believers; and the commendatory 
language from heaven proclaimed to mankind that this 
Jesus was the appointed person, appearing at the 
appointed time, and obtaining in the appointed way the 
deliverance from Satan and from sin, and the exaltation 
toa glorified state, of the Church of God redeemed by 
his blood, 

CHarTer IV.—Verse 1. 

“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” 

In Christian experience, trials and conflicts often are 
experienced after some peculiar manifestation of the 
Divine favour. A conflict upon which the welfare of 
the world depended was now divinely permitted ; two 
mighty powers, antagonistic and representative, were 
now at issue, The one sought the struggle, the other 
submitted to it. When naturé was exhausted, the 
tempter began his assaults. Man by sin has given 
Satan an entrance, and man, therefore, is assailed by 
internal suggestions; but as Satan had gained no 
triumph over the Son of God, all his temptations were 
external, 

This conflict is supposed by some writers to have 
occurred in vision; but what need was there that the 
Saviour should be led into the less frequented parts of 
the land of Judea—called here the wilderness—in order 
to be tempted in a vision? If the temptations of the 
first Adam were actual events, it seems in accordance with 





a 





the fitness of things that the temptations of the Second 
Adam should also be events that actually occurred. 
We grant that the subject is not exempt from difficulties ; 
but the unbeliever does not get rid of difficulties—he 
exchanges them for others still harder to comprehend, 
and far less worthy of belief; an unbeliever’s creed is 
like the shifting sands—never settled. There is a rapid 
and fearful progress in all scepticism—rejection follows 
rejection, until at length scarcely a revealed statement | 
remains to be rejected. Men who deny the divinity of 
Christ are led on to reject the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the fall of man, the Divine mode of deliverance, the 
personality of the Holy Spirit, and the existence of a 
Satanic being. The simple remedy for these evils is to 
believe in the truthfulness of God, and to take God at 
his word, 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH—(continued). 


So, a by step, with the countenance of some 
true and worthy friends, and by the help of a stout 
and uncorrupted heart, by penitence and by kind- 
liness, did our braye little Walter win his way. 
He was helped, too, greatly by his achievements 
in the games. At football he played with a vigour 
and earnestness which carried everything before it. 
He got several bases, and was the youngest boy in 
the school who ever succeeded in doing this. 
Gradually but surely his temporary unpopularity 
gave way; and even before he began to be gener- 
ally recognised again, he bade fair ultimately to 
gain a high position in the estimation of all his 
schoolfellows. 

There was one scene which he long remembered, 
and which was yery trying to go through. One 
fine afternoon the boys’ prize for the highest jump 
was to be awarded, and as the school were all 
greatly interested in the competition, they were 
assembled in a dense circle in the green playground, 
leaving space for the jumpers in the middle. The 
fine weather had also tempted nearly all the inhabi- 
tants of St. Winifred’s to be spectators of the con- 
test, and numbers of ladies were present, for whom 
the boys had politely left a space within the circle. 
When the chief jumping prize had been won by an 
active fellow in the sixth form, another prize was 
proposed for all boys under fifteen. 

Bliss, Franklin, and two other boys at once 
stepped into the circle as competitors, and threw 
off their jackets. 

“You must go in for this, Waller,” said 
Henderson. ‘‘ You’re sure to get it.” 

‘‘Not I. I won’t go in, Flip,” said Walter, who 
was na y in a desponding mood, as he looked 
round on those four hundred faces, and saw among 
them all scarcely one sympathising glance. ‘‘ You 

in and win. And never mind talking to mo u 
ease, Henderson ; it can’t be pleasant for you,: 
know, when all the other fellows are cutting me.” 

‘““Pooh! Walter. They're in the wrong box; 
not you and I. Do go in for the prize.” 

Walter shook his head gloomily. ‘‘I don’t like 
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to, before all these fellows. They'd hiss mo or 
something.” 

“ Well, if you won’t, I won’t; that’s flat.” 

‘Oh, do! Henderson. I’m sure you'd get it. 
Don’t ask mo to go in, that’s a good fellow.” __ 

“None but these four going in for the little 
jump? What! only four?” said one of the young 
athletes, who carried little blue flags, and arran ged 
the preliminaries. ‘‘ Come in, some more of you.” 

‘* Here are two more,” said Henderson ; ‘stick 
down our names—Henderson and Hyson ;”. and 
pulling Walter forward with. him inside the circle, 
he sat down and began to take off his shoes, that 
he might run and jump more easily on the turf. 

Thus prominently mentioned, Walter could 
hardly draw back; so putting the best face on it 
he could, he, too, flung off his jacket and shoes. 

The movable spar of wood oyer which the boys 
jumped was first put at a height of three feet, 
which they could all easily manage, and the six, | 
one after another, cleared it lightly. Even then, 
however, it was pretty easy to judge by their | 
action which was the best jumper, and the con- | 
noisseurs on the field ‘at once decided that the | 
chance lay between Henderson and Walter; Walter 
was by far the most active and graceful jumper, 
but Henderson had the advantage of being a little | 
the taller of the two. 

The spar was raised half an inch each time, 
and when it had attained the height of three feet | 
and a half, two of the candidates failed to clear it | 
after three trials, 

Bliss was the next to break down. His awk- 
ward jumps had excited a great deal of laughter, | 
and when he finally failed, Henderson found time | 





even then to begin a line or two of his monody on 
Blissidas, which was a standing joke against poor | 
Bliss, who always met it by the same invariable | 
observation of ‘* Pll lick you afterwards, Flip.” 
Only three competitors were now left—Franklin, 
Henderson, and Walter—and they jumped on 
steadily until they had reached the height of four | 


feet and one inch, and then Franklin broke down, 
but recovered himself in the second chance. 

The struggle now became very exciting, and as 
Franklin and Henderson again cleared the bar at 
the height of four feet four, each of them were loudly | 
clapped. But Walter—who jumped last always, 
because he had been the last candidate to come 
forward—althongh he cleared it with an easy 
bound, received no sign of encouragement from 
any of the boys. He cleared it in perfect silence, 
only broken by Mr. Paton, who was looking on, 
with a group of other masters, and who said en- 
couragingly—‘* Very well done, Evson ; capital!” 

The bar was raised an inch, and again the three 
boys cleared it, and again the first two were 
greeted with applause, and Walter was left un- 
noticed, except by Power and Kenrick, who 
applauded him heartily, and patted him on the 
back. But indeed their clapping only served to 
throw into stronger relief the loud applause which 
the others received. Walter almost wished that 
they would desist. He was greatly agitated, and 
his friends saw that he was trembling with emotion. 
He had been much mortified the first time to be 
thus pointedly scorned in so large a crowd of 
strangers, and made a marked object of reproba- 
tion before them all; but that this open shame 
should be thus steadily and continuously put upon 





| cheer you up.” 


him, made his heart swell with sorrow and indig- 
nation at the ungencrous and unforgiving spirit of 
his schoolfellows. 

Once more the bar was raised an inch. The 
other two got over it amid a burst of applause, 
and this time Walter, who was unnerved by the 

ainful circumstances in which he found himself, 
femahed against it as he came over, and knocked it 
off. The bar was replaced, and at his second trial 
for three were allowed) he jumped so well that he 

ew easily over it. Always before, a boy who had 
recovered himself after a failure had been saluted 
with double cheering, but again Walter’s pro- 
ceedings were observed by that large crowd in 
dead silence, while he could not help overhearing 
the whispered queries which asked an explanation 
of so unusual a circumstance. 

‘‘Why don’t they cheer him as well as the 
others?” asked a fair young girl of her brother, 
‘* He looks such a nice boy.” 

‘* Because ho did a very shabby thing not long 
ago,” was the reply, 

He could stand it no longer. He glanced round 
at the speakers more in sorrow than in anger, and 
then, instead of returning to the starting-point, he 
turned hastily aside, and, declining the contest, 
plunged into the thickest of the crowd. 

‘‘ivson’s giving it up. What a pity!” said 
several boys. 

‘*No wonder he’s giving it up,” said Power, 
indignantly, ‘‘ after the way you fellows treat him. 
Never mind them, Walter,” he said, taking.im by 
the arm; ‘‘they will be ashamed of themselyes 
by-and-by.” 

‘You're not going to withdraw, Evson ?” asked 
one of the chiof athletes, in a kind tone. 

‘* Yes,” said Walter, retiring still farther, to hide 
himself amid the crowd. 

‘* Nonsense!” said Henderson, who had heard 
the answer; ‘‘ come, Walter, it'll spoil all the fun 
if you don’t go on.” 

** T can’t, I'lip,” said Walter, turning aside, and 
hastily brushing away the tears which would come 
into his eyes. 

‘Do, Walter; they all wish it,” whispered Hen- 
derson. ‘Be brave, and get tho prize in spite of 
all; here’s Paton coming round; I’m sure it’s to 


** Very well, Flip, I will, if it pleases you; but 
it’s rather hard,” he said, fairly bursting into 
agri ‘‘ Remember, it’s only for your sake I do 
it, Flip.” 

“Go on, Walter; don’t give way,” said Mr, 
Paton aloud, in his gentlest and most Snconrageng 
voice, as the boy hastily re-entered the arena, at 
took his place. 

This time Franklin finally broke down, Hender- 
son barely scrambled over, and Walter, nerved by 
excitement and indignation, cleared the bar by 4 
brilliant flying leap, There was no mistake about 
the applause this time. The boys had seen how 
their coolness had told on him, ‘They were touched 
by the pluck he showed in spite of his dejee 
look, and, as though to make up for their former 
deficiency, they deepal him as loud as either of 
the others. 

And now a spirited contest began between Hen- 
derson and Walter. Four feet six and a half the 
both accomplished—Walter the first time, an! 
Henderson the third. When Henderson, et his 
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last trial, barely succeeded, a loud shout rose from 
tho field, quite enthusiastic enough to show that 
the wishes of the school were on his side. This 
decided Walter; for he too was anxious that Hen- 
derson, who had set his heart upon the prize, and 
was now quite eager with emulation, should be the 
successful competitor. At four feet seven, there- 
fore, he meant to break down, but, at the same 
time, to clear the bar so nearly each time of trial, 
that it might not be obviews to any one that ho 
was not putting’ forth his best strength. Tho first 
| time, howéver, he jumped so carelessly that Hen- 
| derson suspected his urpose, and, therefore, the 
second time he rine ® himself a little more, and, 
to his own astonishment, accomplished the leap 
without having intended to do so. Henderson also 
just succeeded in managing it, and as Walter refused 
to try another half inch, the prize was declared 
amid loud cheers, to be equally divided between 
them, after the best competition that ever had been 
known. 

The boys and the spectators now moved off to 
the pavilion, where the prizes were to be dis- 
| tributed by Mrs. Lane, But when Walter’s name 
was called out with Henderson’s, tho latter only 
stepped forward. Walter had disappeared; and 
the boys were again made to feel, by his voluntary 
absence, what bitterness of heart their unkind 
conduct caused him. 

Henderson took the prizo for his friend, when 
ho received his own. ‘The prizes were a silver- 
mounted riding-whip, and a belt with a silyer 
clasp, and Mrs. Lane told Henderson that she was 
sorry for the other victor’s absence, and that either 
of them might choose whichever prize he liked 
best. When the crowd had dispersed, Henderson, 
knowing Walter’s haunts, strolled with Kenrick to 
a little fir-grove on the slope of Bardlyn Hill, not 
far above the sea, Here, as they expected, they 
found Walter. He was sitting in a listless atti- 
tude, with his back towards them, and he started 
as he heard their footsteps. 


“You let yourself be beaten, Evson Walter, 
And afterwards you proved a base defaulter,” 


sail Tlenderson, who was in high spirits, as he 
clapped his hands on Walter’s shoulders, and con- 
tinued— 


“Behold I bring you now the silver prizes, 
Meant to reward your /eets and exercises.” 


Even Walter could not help smiling at this sally, 


_ Henderson, who had looked annoyed, cleared up 
in a moment. 

“All right, Walter; it shall be as you like. 
Franklin shall have it. You’ye had quite enough 
to bear already. So, cheer up, and come along.” 

It was soon known in the schook how Walter 
had yielded the prize to Franklin, and it was 
known, too, that next day he had gone to jump 
with Henderson, Franklin, and some others, and 
had cleared the bar at four foet eight, which nono 
of them had been able to do. The boys admired 
his conduct throughout; and from that day for- 
ward many were as anxious to renew an acquaint- 
ie with him as they had previously been to break 
it off. 

And there was an early opportunity of testing 
this; for a few days after the scene just described 
the champion race for boys under fifteen was 
tried for; and when Walter won it by accom- 
plishing the distance in the shortest time that had 
yet been known, and by distancing the other 
runners, he was received with a cheer, which 
was all the more hearty because the boys were 
anxious to do him a tardy justice. If Walter had 
not been too noble to be merely patronised, and too 
reserved to be “‘hail-fellow-well-met”’ with every 
one, he would have fallen more easily and speedily 
into the position which he now slowly but honour- 
ably recovered. 

£ need hardly be said that, in his school-work, 
Walter struggled with all his might to givo satis- 
faction to Mr. Paton, and to spare him from all 
pain. There was something really admirable in 
the way he worked, and taxed himself even beyond 
his strength, to prove his regret for Mr. Paton’s 
loss, by doing all that was required of him. 
Naturally quick and lively as he was, he sat as 
quiet and attentive in school, as if he had been 
gifted with a disposition as unmercurial as that of 
Daubeny himself. In order to make sure of his 
lessons, he went oyer them with Henderson (who 
entered eagerly into his wishes) with such care, 
that they, both of them, astonished themselves 
with their own improving progress.. If they came 
to any insuperable difficulties, Kenrick or Power 
gladly helped them, and explained everything to 
| them with that sympathetic clearness of instruction 
| which makes one boy the best teacher to another. 
| The main difficulty still continued to be the repe- 
tition, and grammar rules; but in order to know 
them, at least by rote, Walter would get up with 
tho carliest gleam of daylight, and would put on 





but he said at once, ‘‘ You must keep both prizes, | his trousers and waistcoat after bed-time, and go 








Vip; I don’t mean to take either—indeed, I won’t ; 
I shouldn’t have gone in at all but for you.” 
“Oh! do‘take one,” said Kenrick; ** the fellows | 
will think you too proud if you don’t,” 
“T don’t care what they think of me, Ken; you 
saw how they treated me. Flip, I’d'take the prize 
in a minute to please you, but, indeed, it would 
only remind me constantly of this odious jumping, 
and I'd much rather not.” 
“T can’t take both prizes, Walter,” said Hen- 
erson, 
“* Well, I'll tell you ery one to Franklin; | 
@ jumped very well, and he’s not half a bad. 
fellow. Don’t press me, Flip; I can’t refuse you | 
anything if you do, because you have been so yery, | 
Hic ae tut you don’t know how wretched I | 
eel, 





and sit, book in hand, under the gas-light in the 
assago, This was hard work, doubtless; but it 
rought its own reward, in successful endeayour 
and an approving conscience. Under this dis- 
cipline his memory rapidly grew. retentive; no 
difficulty can stand the assaulis of such batteries 
as these, and Walter was soon free from all pun- 
ishments, and as happy as the day was leng. 

One. little cloud alone remained—the continued 
and obyious displeasure of his tuter, and one or 
two of Mr. Paton’s chief friends among the masters. 
One of these was Mr. Edwards, who, among other 
duties, had the management of the chapel choir. 
But at length Mr. Edwards gaye him a distin- 
guished proof of his returning respect. Ho sat 
near Walter in chapel, and the hymn happened to 
be one which came closely home to Walter’s heart 
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after his recent troubles. This made him join with 
great feeling in the singing, and the choir master 
was struck with the strength and rare sweetness of 
his voice. As he left the chapel, Mr. Edwards said 
to him, ‘‘ Evson, there is a vacancy for a treble in 
the choir; I heard you sing in chapel to-day, and I 
think that you would supply the place very well. 
Should you like to join ?’ 

Walter very gladly accepted the offer; partly 
because he hailed the opportunity of learning a 
little about music, and because the choir boys were 
allowed several highly-valued and exceptional 
privileges ; but chiefly because they were always 
chosen by the masters with express reference to 
character, and therefore the invitation to join their 
number was the clearest proof that could be given 
him that the past was condoned. 

The last to offer him the right hand of forgive- 
ness, but the best and warmest friend to him when 
once he had done so, was Mr. Percival. He still 
passed him with only the coldest and most distant 
recognition; fo: he not only felt Mr. Paton’s loss 
with peculiar sorrow, but was also yexed and dis- 
appointed that a boy whose character he had 
openly defended should have proved so unworthy 
of his encomium. It happened that the only time 
that Walter was ever again sent to detention, was 
for a failure in a long lesson, including much 
which had been learnt on the morning that he was 
out of school, which, in consequence, he found it 
impossible, with all his efforts, to master. Mr. 
Paton saw how mortified and pained he was to fail, 
and when he sent him to detention, most kindly 
called him up, and told him that he saw the cause 
of his unsuccess, and was not in the least displeased 
at it, although, as he had similarly punished other 
boys, he could not make any exception to the 
usual rule of punishment. On this occasion, it 
was again Mr. Percival’s turn to sit with the de- 
tained boys, and seeing Walter among them, he 
too hastily concluded that he was still continuing a 
career of disgrace. 

‘* What! you here again?” he said with chilling 
scorn, as he passed the seat where Walter sat 
writing. r what has happened, I should 
have been ashamed to be sent here if I were you.” 

After his days and nights of toil, after his long, 
manly, noble struggle to show his penitence, after 
his heavy and disproportionate punishment, it was 
hard to be so addressed by one whom he respected, 
in the presence of all the idlest in the school, and 
in consequence of a purely accidental and isolated 
failure. Walter looked up with an appealing look 
in his dark blue eyes; but Mr. Porcival. had passed 
on, and he bent his head over his paper with the 
old sense that the ay could never be forgotten, 
| the recollection of his disgrace never obliterated. 
| No one was observing him; and as the feeling of 
| despair grew in him, a large tear dropped down 
upon his paper; he wiped it quietly away, and 
continued writing; but another and another fell, 
and he could not help it. For Mr. Percival was 
almost the only master whose good-will he very 
strongly coveted, and whose approval he was most 
anxious to attain. 

When next Mr. Percival stopped and looked at 
Walter, he saw his words had wounded him to the 
heart, and knew’ well why the boy’s lines were 
blurred and blotted, when he showed them up with 
a timid hand and downcast look. 





He was touched. ‘I have been too hard on you, 
Evson,” he said. ‘‘I see it now. Come to tea 
with me after chapel this evening; I want to speak 
with you.” 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 
HAPPIER HOURS. 


WHEN chapel was over, Walter, having brushed 
his hair, and made himself rather neater and more 
spruce than a ain ig ig, ally is at the middle of 
a long half, went to Mr. Percival’s room. Mr, 
Percival haying been detained, had not yet come 
in; but Henderson, Kenrick, and Power, who had 
also been asked to tea, were there waiting for him 
when Walter arrived, and Henderson was, as usual, 
amusing the others and himself with a flood of 
mimicry and nonsense. 

‘* You know that mischievous little Penkridge,” 
said Kenrick ; ‘he nearly had an accident this 
morning. We were in the class-room, and Ed- 
wards was complaining of the bad smell of the 
room——” 

‘Bad smell!” interrupted Henderson. ‘I'll bet 
you what you like Edwards didn’t say ‘bad smell,’ 
He's not the man to call a spade a spade ; he calls 
it an oe implement for the trituration of 
the soil.” 

‘*Why, what should he say?” asked Kenrick, 
‘if he didn’t say ‘bad smell ?’” 

‘© Why, ‘ What a malodourous effluvium !’ ” said 
Henderson, imitating exactly the master’s some- 
what drawling tone; ‘‘‘ what a con-cen-trra-ted 
malarious miasma! what an unendurable’— 
I say, Power, give us the Greek, or Hebrew, or 
Kamschatkan for ‘ smell.’ ” 

‘* Ododé,” suggested Power. 

‘* That’s it to a T,” said Henderson; ‘I bet you 
he observed, ‘ What an un-en-duu-rrable ododé,’ 
Now, didn’t he? Confess the truth.” 

** Well, I believe he did say something of tho 
kind,” said Kenrick, laughing; ‘at least, I know 
he called it Stygian and Tartarean. But, as I was 
saying, he set Penkridge (who happened to be 
going round with the lists) to examine the cup- 

oards, and see if by chance some inopportune rat 
had died there ; and Penkridge, opening one of them 
where the floor was very rotten, and poking about 
with his foot, knocked a great piece of plaster off 
the great school-room ceiling, and was as nearly as 
possible putting his foot through it:” 

" her | if he had,” said Walter, ‘‘ how astonished 
we should have been down below. I say, Hender- 
son, what would Paton have said? ” 

*“*Qh! Paton,” said Henderson, delighted with 
any opportunity for mimicry; ‘‘ he’d have whis- 
pers quietly, in an emotionless voice, ‘ Penkridge, 

enkridge, come here—come here, Penkridge. 
This is a very unusual method, Penkridge, of 
entering a room—highly irregular. If you haven't 
broken your leg or your arm, Penkridge, you must 
write me two hundred lines.’” 

‘* And Robertson?” asked Kenrick. 

*‘Oh! Robertson—he’d have put up his eye- 
glass,” said Henderson, again exactly hitting of 
the master’s attitude, ‘‘and he’d haye observed, 
‘Ah! Penkridge has fallen through the floor; 

robably fractured some bones. Slippery fellow, 
e won’t be able to go to the Fighting Cocks this 
afternoon, at any rate.’ Whereupon Stevens would 
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have gone up to him with the utmost tenderness, 
and asked him = ga was hurt 3 and Penlksiege, 
tting up, would, way 0 atitude, have 
pieaen.* se hide face.” ore # 
“Well, you had 
Power; ‘‘ what would Percival have said ?” 
“Thunder and lightning? Oh! that’s easy to 
decide; he’d have made two or three quotations; 
he’d have immediately called the attention of the 
form to the fact that Penkridge had been ‘flung by 
angry Jove 
‘Sheer o’er the crystal battlements ; from morn 
Till noon he fell, from noon till dewy eve ; 
A winter’s day, and as the tea-bell rang, 
Shot from the ceiling like a falling star 
On the great school-room floor.’” 


“Would he, indeed?” said Mr. Percival, pinch- 
ing Henderson’s ear, as he came in just in time to 
join in the laugh which this parody occasioned. 

Tea at St. Winifred’s is a regular and recognised 
institution. There are few nights on which some 
of the boys do not adjourn after chapel to tea at 
the masters’ houses, when they have the privilege 
of sitting up an hour and a half later. The 
masters generally adopt this method of seeing their 

upils and the boys in whom they are interested. 
The institution works admirably ; the first and 
immediate result of it is, that there boys and 
masters are more intimately acquainted, and being 
so, are on warmer and friendlier terms with e 
other than perhaps at any other school—certainly 
on warmer terms than if they never met except in 
the still and punishment-pervaded atmosphere of 
the school-rooms; and the second and remoter 
result is, that not only in the matter of work 
already alluded to, but also in other and equally 
important particulars, the tone and character of 
St. Winifred’s boys is higher and purer than it 
would otherwise 7 There is a simplicity and 
manliness there which cannot fail to bring forth its 
rich fruits of diligence, truthfulness, and honour. 
Many are the boys who have come from thence, 
who, in the sweet yet sober i, “9 Boe their life 
and demeanour, go far to realise the beautiful ideal 
| of Christian boyhood. Many are the boys there 
who are walking, through the gates of humility 
and diligence, to certain, and merited, and con- 
spicuous honour. 

I know that there are many who believe in none 
of these things, and care not for them ; who repu- 
diate the necessity and duty of early godliness ; 
who set up no ideal at all, because to do so would 
expose them to the charge of sentiment or en- 
thusiasm, a charge which they dread more than 
that of villany itself. These men regard the heart 
as a muscle consisting of four cavities, called re- 
spectively the auricles and the ventricles, and useful 
for no other purpose but to circulate the blood ; all 
other meanings of the word they despise or ignore. 
They regard the world not as a scene of probation, 
not as a p to a newer and higher life, but as 
a convenient ‘‘ feeding trough” for every low 
passion and unworthy impulse; as a place where 
they can build on the foundation of universal 


degradation of spirit, this premature cynicism, this 
angry sneering at a tone superior to their own, this 
addiction to a low and lying satire, which is the 
misbegotten child of envy and disbelief, has in- 
fected our literature to a deplorable and almost 





—— 


scepticism a reputation for superior ability. This: 


, man’s silent scorn, if it had not also so 


: | tainted the i : 
better finish the scene,” said intellect of the young. If, in 


hopeless extent. It might be sufficient to leave it, 
in all its rottenness and inflation, to eve good 

So 
‘ popular 
apers or magazines, boys are to read that, in a 
oy, lying is natural and venial; that courtesy to, 


, or love for, a master, is impossible or hypocritical ; 





that swearing and corrupt communication are pec- 
cadilloes which none but preachers and pe vl eo 
regard as discreditable ; how can we expect success 
to the labours of those who toil all their lives, amid 
neglect and ingratitude, to elevate the boys of 
England to a higher and holier view? I have seen 
this taint of atheistic disregard for sin poison article 
after article, and infuse its bitter principle into 
many @ young man’s heart; and worse than this— 
adopted as it is by writers whom some consider 
to be mighty in intellect and leaders of opinion— 
I have seen it corrode the consciences and de- 
grade the philosophy of far better and far worthier 
men. 

It is a solemn duty to protest, with all the force 
of heart and conscience, against this DANGEROUS 
GOSPEL OF SIN, this ‘‘ giving to manhood’s vices 
the privilege of boyhood.” It was not the gospel 
taught at St. Winifred’s; there we were taught 
that we were Christian boys, that the seal of God’s 
covenant was on our foreheads, that the oath 
of His service was on our consciences, that we 
were His children, and the members of his Son, and 
the inheritors of His kingdom ; that His laws were 
our safeguard, and that our bodies were the temples 
of His Spirit. We were not taught—that was left, 
for the mighty intellects of this age to discover— 
that as we were boys, a Christian principle and a 
Christian standard were above our comprehension, 
and alien from our possible attainments; we did 
not believe then, nor will I now, that a clear river 
is likely to flow from a polluted stream, or a good 
tree grow from bitter fibres and cankered roots. 

(To be continued.) 








“UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE.” 


UnvER the greenwood tree I sit, 
When the noonday sun is high, 

And watch the clouds that float and flit 
Over the April sky. 


And like unto my young-boy days, 
That sunny sky appears ; 

As through the clouds break out the rays, 
My smiles broke through my tears, 


Then look I down upon the ground, 
Besprinkled o’er with flowers, 

And think of the friends that grew around 
The path of my youthful hours. 


The clouds soon gather around the sun, 
And then comes down the rain ; 

So smiles grow rare as life speeds on, 
But ah! the tears remain. 


The foot of the wayfarer passes o’er, 
And tramples the flowers beneath ; 
And I think of the friends I see no more, 
That lie crushed down by Death. 
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But sun and cloud they pass away, 
And night comes deeply down ; 

And stars, like flowers of purést ray, 
Through the fields of heaven are strown. 


Then I look in hopé upon the host 
Of those tranquil lights afar ; 

Yor I know I stall meet each friend I lost, 
When he shines like the morning star. 


Cloud or night shall never come o’er 
Their holy resting-place: 

There’s a sun tliat shires on them evermore— 
The light of God’s own face. J... W. 








Piterury Potices, 
am 
An Account of a Government Mission to the Vitian or 

Fijian Islands, in the Years 1860-61. 

Surman, Ph.D. F.LS., &c. With Ilustrations and a 

Map. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. Seeman, in the above interesting volume, brings 
to our notice a group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
doubtless but little known to the generality of our 
readers, but which is yearly becoming more worthy of 
notice. There are several reasons why we are led to 
take an interest in this very distant portion of the globe; 
but perhaps it will suffice to mention the three follow- 
ing :—That the Fiji Islands are a most successful mission 
field, wherein, in the face of a determined opposition, the 
number of converts from heathenism and cannibalism to 

Yhristian civilisation is very great; next, that this grotip 
of islands was in the year 1858 ceded to Great Britain ; 
and, thirdly, that they afford one other among the many 
solutions now being offered to a difliculty lately thought 
insuperable, viz., the cotton supply. Mr. Seeman shows, 
both by theory and by his own practice, that there is in 
Fiji a very encouraging prospect to growers of cotton; 
so that we may hope that the evil to our trade produced 
by the American war will prove in the end a real good, 
partly as breaking through a monopoly, partly as turn- 
ing the stream of the cotton trade from strangers to 
England’s own dependencies. 

It is only quite lately that these islands have become 
known to us. In the year 1643 Tasman first discovered 
them, and named the group “ Prince William’s Island,” 
which the islanders collectively termed “ Viti,’ and 
which is by many erroneously called “ Fiji.” Then for 
nearly two centuries this archipelago of more than 200 
islands was only nominally known to us; as neither 
Cook, nor Bligh, nor Wilson added anything material to 
our stock of information. Towards the close of tho 
eighteenth and the beginning of the present century, 
Vili began to be visited by ships from the East Indics, 
in search of sandal-wood and béche-de-mer for the Cliinese 
market. From these vessels, whether from their being 
wrecked, or through the desertions or mutinies of the 
sailors, the first whites found a home in Viti, and wero 
well treated on the whole, and even gained a high stand- 
ing among the natives. In 180% about twenty-six 
convicts escaped from New South Wales, and took up 
their abode in Viti; but these soon died out, and left no 


By Brrriorp | 





sign. Then followed a more respectable class of white 


| traders and missionaries, who took up their abode in the 


group; and though we necessarily know little of the 


' effect produced by the former, the latter have left, and 
, are continually leaving, their footprints among these 


islands. According to the latest returns, the attendance 
on Christian worship in 1861 was 67,489, and there were 


| $1,566 in the day-schools, For the supervision of this 
| great work there were only eleven European missionaries 


ind two schoolmasters, assisted by a large class of native 


| agents, who are themselves the fruits of mission work, 
, and some of whom, once degraded and cannibal heathens, 
are become earnest aud faithful ministers of the Gospel, 


At present there are living in the group about 2,000 
whites, belonging to many different nations—En¢lish, 
Americans, Germans, French, Poles, Russians, but the 
greater number are British subjects. They are chiefly 
traders, agriculturists, and sheep farmers, though several 
are now turtiing their attention to cotton growing, with 
every prospect of success in the undertaking, 

While we are upon the subject of the white setilers, 
it may not be uninteresting to transcribe from Mr, Seo- 


man’s book the following account of his visit to Ban, the 
residence of a great chief, Kuruduadua, as evidence of | 
the effect upon the natives of the presence of the whites, | 


bearing in mind the former fierce nature and cannibal 
propensities of these people— 

Until 1854, Ban, which is the name of the metropolis, as 
well as the ruling state, was m7 age to the missionaries, 
and the ovens, in which the bodies of human victims were 
baked, scarcely ever got cold. Sincé thei, however, a 
great change has taken place. The king and all his court 
have embraced Christianity ; of the heathen temples, which, 
by their pyramidal form, gaye such a peculiar local colour 
ing to ok pictures of the place, only the foundations 
remain; the saered groves in the neighbourhood are cut 
down ; and in the great square, where formerly cannibal 
feasts took place, a large church has been erected. Not 
without emotion did I land on this blood-stained soil; 
where probably greater iniquities were perpetrated than 
ever disgraced any other spot on earth. It was about cight 
o'clock in the evening ; and instead of the wild noise that 
greeted former visitors, family prayer was heard from 
neatly every house,—Page 77. 

In looking at the map of Viti appended to the volume, 
we notice at once the volcanic origin of the group, as 
well as the coral nature of its shoals and reefs; for be it 
remarked that few parts of the world are more danger- 
ous to navigators than these seas; and as we examine 
their numerous labyrinthine reefs, we feel that, in rough 
weather at any rate, it would be wise to give the islands 
a wide berth, But yet, how deceptive in some respects 
maps are! Ina map of the world the Viti group looks 
an insignificant speck, and one might fancy that a boat 
might quickly and safely pass from island to island; 
whereas, in fact, tliese apparently narrow waters widen 
into broad seas, wherein the largest vessels can find 
ample sea-room, and the little islands expand into small 
continents, inhabited by untold thousands of human 
beings; covered with mountains often 4,000 feet high, 
and traversed by rivers that may be followed for days 
without reaching their source. It is evident, therefore, 


that here is no confined field for the employment of | 


Eu,! 2's energetic sons, but ample space for all; and 
Mr. Seeman’s descriptions of the islands, their inhabis 
tants, and their varied and abundant produce, lead us 
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to hope that ere long the mission work may find its suit- 
able helpmate, and that the Gospel may be followed by 
Christian civilisation and commerce. 

The following account of Taviuni gives a fuir notion 
ofthe general appearance of these islands. Taviuni is 
nearly the largest of the Vitian group, about twenty-four 
miles long and nine broad, traversed by a chain of 
mountains about 2,000 feet high— 


Stately cocoa-nut palms gird the beach, whilst the) 
mountain sides are covered with dense forests full of fine | 
timber. . . . Numerous streams and nmivuntain torrents, | 
fed principally by a lake at the ‘summit, descend in every 
direction, and greatly add to the beauty of the scenery. 
The northern shores especially, forming, in conjunction 
with the opposite island of Vanua Levu, the straits of 
Somosomo, teem with vegetation, and sn a picture of 
extreme fertility. The trees and bushes are very thick, 
and everywhere overgrown by white, blue, and pink ¢on- 
yolvulus and other creepers, often entwined in graceful 
festoons. Here and there the eye descries cleared patches 
of cultivation, or low brushwood, overtopped by the 
feathery crowns of magnificent tree-ferns, villages nestling 
among them.—Page 20. 

Of the personal appearance of the natives, Mr. See- 
man’s account is very flattering, and leads us to think 
that civilisation may not be to them an unmitigated 
blessing— 

When most people read of natives, they imagine them 
to be types of unsightliness, if not downright ugliness ; of 
many races, not Caucasian, that may in some measure be 
true ; but whoever goes to the South Seas will have reason | 
to change his opinion entirely. Some of these islanders 
are really very handsome, both in figure and face; and all | 
entitled to pronounce an opinion on the subject have | 
agreed, that there are few spots in the world where one | 
sees 80 many handsome people together as in Tonga. [| 
have never been in Circassia, and can therefore not speak | 
from personal experience; but, if what one reads be correct, 
‘Tonga may fairly be classed with the Tyrol and Cireassia 
for its male population; I do not include the females, 
because, according to our taste, the women of Tonga, like 
those of the Tyrol, are too masculine and robust to please 
our conceptions of feminine beauty. When look at these 
Tonguese, with their fine athletic body, symmetrical, hand- 
some faces, and rich dark hair, I could not refrain from 
thinking what caricatures civilisation has made of us. The 
gait of such a man is something to wonder at, and sculptors 
would find him a fine subject for study. Here they might 
obtain models almost approaching their notions of ideal 
perfection, instead of copying, as they now too often are 
compelled, the body of a life-guardsman, the head of a 
footman, and the hands and feet of some of higher-bred 
types.— Pago 11, 

Handsome as his description makes these natives to 
be, we must remember that their beauty is by no means 
enhanced by bravery of apparel. Eleanor, Queen of 
Fiji, is desuribed as “a tall, fine-looking woman, of much 
lighter colour than the generality of her countrywomen, 
a cheerful countenance, and possessed of dignity and 
self-possession ;” while a very few strokes of the pen will 
describe her dress:—“The Queen wore two yards of 
white calico round her loins, fern leaves round her head, 
the purple blossom of the Chinese rose in a hole pierced | 
through one of her ears, and a bracelet made of a shell.” 
This, except on state occasions, was her usual royal 
apparel. Her attendants dispensed with the calico alto- 
gether, and were simply, and doubtless picturesquely, 
attired in portions of banana and cocoa-nut leaves, fresh 
from the bush, The same description might suit the 
dress of the men; and the boys trouble themselves still 
less, as they are allowed to run naked until they have 
attained the age of puberty. Rather an Adam-like 
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costume theirs, and certainly the Fijian in his dress 
presents a most primitive appearance ; but yet his move- 
ments are, Mr, Seeman assures us, entirely free from any 
approach to indecency, which a Buropean, who has never 
lived amongst races going naked, would naturally fancy 
associated with so scanty a garb. 

Of the healthiness of these islands our author speaks 
in very high terms, They are remarkably free from 
fever, and the only disease that is to be feared is dysen- 
tery, “the white man’s disease,” as the natives call it; 
because, as they affirm; it was unknown before the 
arrival of foreigners. Elephantiasis is one of the diseases 
to which Fijians are subject, but it appears to be very 
local, and chiefly confined to low, damp valleys. In con- 
nection with this subject, we may mention a strange 
cure for leprosy, said to be almost always successful, viz.s 
suspending the sufferer for about four hours, head down- 
wards, in the smoke of the poison called sinu; a horribly 
painful operation, but an almost cortain cure, —Pages 
836—338, 

People are apt to talk at times about the ease and 
comfort of living in a state of nature; but the Fijians 
might teach them a different lesson: the inconveniences 
to which savages will put themselves, for the sake of 
fashion, are certainly as great, if not greater, than those 
which are forced upon us by our state of society. Listen 
to what Mr. Seeman relates :-— 


One by one the men drop off to sleep. Strange sight ! 
Their pillows are made of a thick stick, have four legs, and 
are just put under the neck, so that thethair of the sleepers 
may not be deranved. They have had it only recently 
newly done up, washed with lime to make it frizzed like 
that of negroes, dyed in various colours, and arranged in 
many different ways. Several days must have been spent 
to get some of these extraordinary heads dressed ; and for 
this reason, no other, they are ready to sleep all their lives 
on a pillow made of a stick of wood, and so constructed 
that a European could not rest his neck five minutes upon 
it without suffering dreadful pain.—Page 112. 

Think, too, of the agonies of tattooing! What would 
the natives give to escape it, if society would let them! 
But stern fashion, nay, even religion, forbids escape ; for 
neglect of this rtrange custom is said to be punished 
after death, it having been commanded to be done by 
Degei, their supreme god ! 

To all lovers of natural history there are many parts 
of this volume very interesting, descriptive both of 
the animal and vegetable world. Perhaps of the former 
the most curious things are the dalolo, and the béche- 
de-mer, or sea-slugs. The balolo is a small-jointed, 
worm-like object, about four inches long, which rises 
out of the reefs, so abounding in those seas, and is much 
esteemed by the natives as food, and as it only comes at 
certain periods, it is all the more eagerly looked for. It 
rises to the surface of the sea about daybreak, when the 
natives congregate in boats and canoes for the catch. 
They appear “in such masses that the sea looks more 
solid than liquid,” and a white handkerchief placed 
about four inches below the surface is quite invisible. 
It must require some courage even to catch them, and 
to handle the little wriggling things, but something 
more ‘}.:n courage to eat them. 

The sea-slugs, or béche-de-mer, are found in great 
abundance on the reefs, and a highly profitable trade in 
them is carried on, chiefly for the Chinese market, where 
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the slugs are considered a great delicacy. In 1862 they 
figured, perhaps for the first time, in Europe, at a grand 
dinner given at the Freemasons’ Tavern by the Accli- 
matisation Society. One fancies that the eaters must 
have been very strong-minded; but perhaps the same 
may be said of oyster eaters, not uncommonly to be met 
with in England. 

With respect to the vegetable productions of these 
islands, Nature seems to have been almost prodigal in 
her gifts. They are extremely varied, and valuable for 
many purposes besides food. The most highly prized is 
the Dilo palm, from the nut of which is extracted the 
valuable bitter oil of Indian commerce. But the most 
curious tree, as differing so greatly from all our notions 
of a tree, is the Baka, one of the fig tribe. Mr. Seeman 
thus describes it— 

The Baka is not famous for its timber, but its habit is as 
remarkable as the banyan-tree of India, aerial roots prop- 
ping up its branches and forming a fantastic maze which no 
words can describe. At first living as an epiphyte on other 
trees, it soon acquires such dimensions that it kills its sup- 
porters, and henceforward must draw its nourishment from 
the soil. There are fine specimens of the Baka in the 
Isthmus of Kadavu, and on an islet belonging to Mr. Hen- 
nig. The aerial root of the Baka formed a cabin in which 
Mr. Pritchard, myself, and all our boat’s crew took shelter 
during a heavy tropical shower; and twenty persons might 
have found room there. The crown of this tree was 152 
feet in diameter, and 456 feet in circumference.—Page 89. 

We must now take leave of Mr. Seeman’s book, which 
is simply, as he himself states, “an unvarnished account 
of all he heard and saw;” and though it may not prove 
very interesting to those who read only for amusement, 
yet to all thoughtful readers it will well repay perusal, 








Short Arrows. 


—_e— 
ATTEND TO YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

FaRMER Empson was a great man in his own county; 
but great men are never proud. He was not too proud to 
wait upon himself. He was in the habit of going to market 
and carrying home his purchases. Often he would be seen 
returning at sunrise, with poultry in one hand and vege- 
tables in the other. On one of these occasions, a fashion- 
able young man, son of a small squire, who had lately 
settled in the neighbourhood, was swearing violently be- 
cause he could find no one to carry home a turkey he had 
bought. Farmer Empson stepped up, and asked him 
where he lived. When he heard, he said, ‘ That is in 
my way, and I will take your turkey home for you.” When 
they came to the house, the young man inquired, ‘‘ What 
shall I pay you!” ‘Oh! nothing,” said the farmer; ‘‘ you 
are welcome ; it was all in the way, and it was no trouble 
tome.” “ Who is that polite old gentleman who brought 
home my turkey for me?” asked the young man of a by- 
stander. ‘‘Oh!” said he, “‘that was Farmer Empson.” 
“Why did he bring home my turkey?” ‘He did it,” 
said the bystander, ‘‘to give you a rebuke, and teach you 
to attend to your own business,” 


INDUSTRIOUS HABITS. 
A GENTLEMAN had an estate which was worth about a 
thousand pounds a year. Fora while he kept his farm in 
his own hands, but at length found himself so much in 
debt, that he was obliged to sell one half of his estate to 
pay up. The rest he let out to a farmer for several years, 





Towards the end of that time, the farmer, on coming to 
pay his rent, asked him whether he would soll his farm, 
The gentleman was surprised that the farmer should be 
able to make him an offer for his farm. “‘ Pray, tell mo,” 
said he, “how it happens, that while I could not live upon 
twice as much land, for which I paid no rent, you are 
regularly paying me five hundred pounds a year for the 
farm, and able in a few years to purchase it?” “The 
reason is plain,” answered the farmer; “it lies in the 
difference between ‘ go’ and ‘come.’” ‘I do not under. 
stand you,” said the gentleman. ‘I mean,” said the 
farmer, “that you sat still, and said, ‘Go;’ I get up, and 
say, ‘Come.’ You lie in bed, and enjoy your ease ; I rise 
early in the morning, and attend to my business.” Ip 
other words, this was an industrious man; there was no 
love of idleness about him, and this led to his success in 
life, 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST. 

THE first glance at some far-spreading landscape conveys 
a distinct and clear impression to the mind of its grand, 
general outline. But how many beauties of rock, and hill, 
and dale, and stream and foliage, that go to make up the 
whole, invite and repay a more minute inspection! How 
much must escape the notice, if we are content with tho 
first impression and simple outline, however grand it be, 
Examine the scene in detail, and from different stand. 
points ; and how rapidly at every change of position, and at 
every step we take, we get new views and new impressions, 
each full of beauty, each calling up a fresh feeling of 
interest, each as wo pass by only making us feel how mani- 
fold and diversified are the pictures of natural beauty 
which even our landscapes may present to the eye. This 
may serve to illustrate the fact of the numerous phases 
and aspects of the Redeemer’s person, and character, and 
work ; and how life, with all its multiplied experiences of 
Christ’s love and sympathy, and wisdom and strength, is 
continually enlarging our knowledge of Him, and throwing 
some new light on Divine perfections, which before we had 
but dimly realised, or but faintly perceived, 








Sustuers to Correspondents: 
—~>— y 

C. M. R.—We are much obliged to you for your letter 
of January 16th, and for the suggestions you offer tous 
respecting a series of articles. We will keep the subject 
before us, but as a general rule, wo wish to exclude from 
our pages all subjects of controversy. 

A. D.—The case you present to us is one of the utmost 
difficulty, and one which it is impossible to settle definitely 
without knowing all the circumstances and persons involved 
in it. In cases such as you describe, obedience to parents, 
difficult though it may be, is generally the best course, 
even from a worldly point of view. The mere fact of their 
age and experience gives weight to their decision, and their 
eyes, being unobscured by the mists of passion, are enabled 
to see more clearly. Ask for delay: do not be driven into 
a hasty decision, which you may repent for your whole life 
afterwards. 

L, M. A.—Your case is by no means an uncommon one; 
but few persons have the honesty to confess it so freely. 
We think it is exactly met by the text, “ Whosover will do 
his will, shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 
The very fact of your seeing your defects so clearly, proves 
to us that you have travelled far on the road to curing 
them. Pray always—not merely in the solitude of your 
own room, but utter a silent prayer, wherever you may be 
—when you feel yourself tempted to do wrong. 
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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SELE-SAORIFICH. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 


avTnoR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD 
WORK,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETC, 


—~— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII, 
TABLE-TALK. 


Tue dinner-party at the Clock House was a grander 
affair than Edward and Rupert had been led to expect it 
would prove. Amongst the guests were governors of 
the Bank of England, directors of the East India Com- 
pany, and potent princes of the railway market—an 
interest under a dark cloud, in 1847, but still respect- 
able. The married daughters of John Harrison New- 
bolt, M.P., were all of them present, conspicuous by the 
richness of their toilettes, and attended by husbands who 
bore in their solid, self-satisfied faces consciousness of 
accumulated wealth, and of capacity to add to their 
already sufficient hoards. Giving grace and brightness 
to the more substantial elements of the company, were 
present young and pretty girls. In shortpit was a 
“ srand day” at Muswell Hill ; and Mr. Philip Turvey, 
bent upon creating a durable impression on his master’s 
friends, had exercised all his faculty of artistic arrange- 
ment in marshalling his subordinate servants, decorating 
his tables, and setting forth his gold and silver plate to 
the best possible effect. 

The distinction of taking the host’s favourite child in 
to dinner was assigned to Rupert. “You must ask 
Mr. Rupert Smith to take charge of Flo,” Ida had said 
to her father, at a breakfast-table council; “the at- 
tention will be appreciated by him as a stranger; and 
Mr. Edward Smith will feel we pay him a compliment, 
when we make much of his particular friend.” 

A proposal which aimed at giving Edward pleasure 
through his friend, was of course acceptable to Flo, 

Ida’s plan, therefore, was carried out ; and when the 
banquet was entering upon its first course, Edward, 
sitting three chairs away from his hostess, Ida, had the 
qualified satisfaction of seeing his friend, and the girl 
whom he loved, placed side by side, and talking to each 
other, at Mr. Newbolt’s end of the table, The young 
artist’s pleasure was not without an alloy of uneasiness. 
As Ida knew would be the case, he saw honour paid to 
himself, in the respect rendered to his friend ; and there 
was gratification in that. He was also genuinely pleased 
by the certainty that Rupert would enjoy himself. But 
mingled with these sources of satisfaction was the rest- 
lessness of a lover who sees his superior in address, 
appearance, and the art of pleasing, in close conversa- 
tion with the woman he loves, Edward had never be- 
fore seen Flo in the society of any man so striking, en- 
gaging, winning, as Rupert—any man so well qualified 
to make sure capture of a girl’s affections, before she had 
even a faint suspicion of her danger; and though the 
artist had fully made up his mind that Flo could never 
be his wife, and that he would never try to make her so, 
still he was not prepared to see her snatched away from 
him by his own familiar friend. Nor may he, in this 
Tespect, be regarded as a dog in the manger. ‘The more 
sure he was that Flo would never be his wife, and that 
he must be content to pass through life without tasting 
the joys of wedded love, the more anxious was he to 
retain his friend; and as his eyes fell on his pupil and 
the butterfly barrister, the thought flashed across his 
mind that if they were to become husband and wife, he 
(Edward) would, on their wedding day, lose both friend 
and love; for he felt it would be unfit, dangerous, ac- 
tually wicked, for him to maintain close intimacy with 
‘lo, when she should become another man’s wife, 
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Moreover, Edward did not wish the outward—official (if 
so hard a word may be used)—nature of his intercourse 
with Flo to be communicated to Rupert by the young 
lady herself. For months past his conscience had 
pricked him for not placing full confidence in his friend ; 
and he would not have persisted in his course of reti- 
cence, if a chivalric sense of the respect due to Flo had 
not steadily impelled him to persist in the prudent plan 
which he had entered upon, with John Buckmaster’s 
approval. Two days before, when Mr. Newbolt had 
said “farewell” to the friends in Furnival’s Inn, Ed- 
ward was on the verge of teking Rupert that he was 
Miss Florence Newbolt’s art-master ; but the words were 
stopped on his lips by the cautious consideration that, 
ere he became so communicative, it would be better to 
see how the approaching party should go off; how fa- 
vourably the Muswell Hill family might be impressed 
by their new guest; how much likelihood there might 
be that Rupert would become a constant visitor at the 
Clock House. It had not occurred to him, either as a 
probability or a possibility, that Rupert would lead Flo 
from the drawing-room to the dinner-table; and, con- 
sequently, he had not anticipated that they would find 
occasion for talking about himself, and his professional 
position in the family circle. But now that he saw them 
sitting together, he felt sure that much of his jealously- 
guarded secret would be made known to Rupert by Flo’s 
words, and that the rest of it would become apparent, 
as a necessary consequence of fair inference. 

Which fears of Edward’s breast were signally justified 
by the result. 

For, as the entertainment was drawing to the point 
when the ladies glanced at each other, and prepared to 
leave the room in a rustling troop, a listener behind 
Rupert’s chair might have overheard the following con- 
versation between himand the girl on his right hand. 

“You think ‘Red and Brown’ the best picture he 
has done?” inquired Flo, the brightness and anima- 
tion of her countenance showing that she was greatly 
interested in the topic of conversation. 

“The best he has exhibited,’ was the answer ; “ but 
the scene from the ‘ Heart of Midlothian” which he is 
at work upon now, will be by far his grandest work.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so. I have not seen it 
yet; but, of course, he has told me and my sister all 
about it.” 

“Then you can form no just opinion of its excel- 
lence; for his modesty makes him talk about his own 
doings in a strain that may almost be called despondent. 
He’s as modest as he is strong. He is a wonderful 
fellow: perfect in the smallest as well as the highest 
qualities requisite for a great artist.” 

“What are the small qualities requisite for a great 
painter ? ” 

“TI could not undertake,” answered Rupert, with a 
laugh, “to give you a catalogue of them off-hand; but 
I was thinking of all the minor moral and intellectual 
gifts—patient perseverance, love of detail, clear percep- 
tion of the importance of trifles, and readiness to 
modify first views in accordance with judicious criti- 
cisms made upon work while it is in progress, and other 
like qualities, which, in combination, form the highest 
sort of practical faculty.” 

“T quite understand you.” 

“T have often made the dear fellow blush, by telling 
him that Turner would have been a greater artist had 
he been born with a larger stock of Edward Smith’s 
small qualities.” 

“And so he would have been,” interposed Filo, 
warmly, 

“Tf he were not made for much higher work, he ought 
to be a teacher of drawing and painting. He can ex- 
plain as clearly as he sees,” 

“Te is an admirable master!” assented Flo. “In 
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six lessons he taught me more than I learnt from Mr. 
Lightfoot in three years.” 

“Tet me see—how long time have you taken lessons 
of Edward? It must be nearly a twelvemonth.” 

“He gave me my first lesson towards the close of 
last June; and here we are at the end of May.” 

At which point of the conversation Ida, having 
gathered together the glances of ladies on both sides of 
the table, rose from her chair ; and forthwith, in broken 
form, the rustling troop of matrons and maidens retired 
from the dining-room, 

Whilst the men were sitting over their port and claret 
(and that the sitting was of considerable duration, 
readers who have already made acquaintance with Mr. 
Newbolt’s tastes need no assurance), Edward and Ru- 
pert, retaining their seats on opposite sides of the long 
table, did not exchange a single sentence. Till he found 
an appropriate opportunity for leaving the drinkers and 
rejoining the ladies in the drawing-room, Edward did 
not utter twelve words; and in that loud, loquacious 
company, presided over by the stormy member for Har- 
ling, the silence of the young artist caused no remark. 
Rupert was less taciturn, and bore a modest but suf- 
ficient part in the conversation of the table. Had he 
been inclined to do so, the butterfly barrister could have 
talked the whole party down, with the exception of his 
host; but as it was his wish to create a favourable im- 
pression on all present, he kept a rein upon his tongue, 
and only spoke when he saw that by speaking he could 
eontribute to the general enjoyment, without causing 
annoyance to any one. Most of the men present were 
very much senior to himself; and he was well aware that 
elderly gentlemen often conceive undying animosity 
towards youngsters who presume to take more than a 
fair share of after-dinner talk. Being, therefore, espe- 
cially desirous that neither Mr. Newbolt nor Mr. New- 
bolt’s friends should deem him “a pert, upstart young- 
ster,” he smiled approval when he heard old stories 
mistold, forbore to correct statements which were 
clearly at variance with fact, and only twice, and then 
for not more than fifty seconds, ventured to engross the 
general ear of the party. 

Indeed, Rupert played his cards so well over the wine, 
that when the dining-room was at length deserted, and 
there was a movement on the part of the elders towards 
the whist-room, he was invited by Mr.Challoner, Director 
of the East India Company, to play cards of another 
sort—in a rubber wherein he (Mr. Challoner) was about 
to show his perfect knowledge of Hoyle’s laws. 

Feeling reasonable pride and confidence in his 


powers of whist, Rupert accepted the invitation; and | 
| he thought conclusive: “ Indeed, there isn’t an evil of 


sitting down at the card-table, he saw but little more of 
Edward till the following evening. 


He was just taking up his cards for the first hand of | 


his third rubber, when Hdward puta light hand on his 
coat-collar, saying— Rupert, Mrs. Sceley has been 
kind enough to offer me a seat in her carriage back to 
town, and I have accepted her offer. So I'll bid you 
good night.” 

“Good night, my dear fellow,” was the answer. “I'll 
drop in at your chambers to-morrow eévenitig, and take 
my chance of finding you at home—at nine o'clock,” 

“ I will keep at home for you.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MR, RUPERT SMITH’S OPINIONS ON MARRIAGE. 


“Ty is in my power to speak in flattering terms of our 
friends at Muswell Hill,” observed Mr. Rupert Smith on 
the following evening. “ ‘The house is somewhat over- 
done with gilding, and the wealth of the place isin some 
particulars too ostentatious ; but the dinner was good, 
the wine excellent, the company agreeable, end the family 





up to the mark. In short, Ned, I am so well pleased | 
with the people of the Clock House that I mean to know | 
them intimately. I have even gone the length of 
selecting the particular peg of the hat-stand, which | | 
mean to appropriate to my own use. I mean to be very | 
intimate there.” 

“ You can’t do better, At the present moment, how. 
ever, light a cigarette.” 

“ Tt’s a subject of regret with me thatthe house hasn’t 
a daughter of an age suitable for my wife. Miss Ida is 
too old, Miss Flo is too young. I am afraid I must look 
elsewhere for a wife, if I decide to set aside my con- 
sciéntious scruples to matrimony. The capitalist, how- 
éver, would make a model father-in-law.” 

“TI should like to hear you were going to marry,’ 
rejoined Edward, hoping to turn the conversation from 
the Clock House to the more immediately personal affairs 
of his friend. 

* Would you? Well, Ned, I would gratify you if I 
could satisfy myself that in the present state of society 
marriage was a suitable course of action for a man of my 
means.” 

Whereat Edward laughed, seeing from the expression 
of Rupert’s face that the butterfly barrister was about to 
run off into droll playfulness of talk. 

Mere pastime was just then by no means -Rupert’s 
object. He was bent on accomplishing a definite and 
difficult piece of business—a piece of business that required 
much tact, nerve, and delicacy for its satisfactory per. 
formance ; but, as was his wont when he had a particular 
end in view, he opened the conversation with levity and 
apparent inconsiderateness, designing to carry his point 
in such a manner that, at the conclusion of their inter- 
view, Edward should not see how the end had been played 
up to from the beginning. 

“A suitable course of action! 
you mean ?” 

“ Malthus, my dear boy, nothing more,” responded 
Rupert, lighting his cigarette, 

“ Malthus ? 1 am just as wise as I was before.” 

Whereupon Rupert began a. long tirade about the 
excessive increase of the population :—“ You surely don’t 
want to be told that nine-tenths of the misery, disease, 
and crithe which afflict the human race are due to over- 
population, and to no other cause. Regard the moral 
defects and physical sufferings of the lower orders, and 
trace them to their cause, You'll find in the vast majority 
of cases that poverty, consequent on the too rapid increase 
of the species, is the fountain of evil.” 

Then Mr, Smith went in detail through various forms 
of crime, ending with the following sentence, which 


what on earth do 


any kind, all society through, that is not more or less a 
consequence of poverty; and poverty is nothing but a 
name for that state of things where the supply of wealth 
is-insuflicient to the wants of the race, Have I made 
out my case ?” 

“ Hardly,” returned Edward; entering upon the dis- 
cussion with his customary earnestness, and not at all 
suspecting that Rupert was only playing with words. 
“« Tnerease and multiply’ isa Divine command. If there 
is anything in your argument, it means that we ouglit 
not to carry out God’s orders.” 

* It scarcely goes as far as that. A lawgiver often 
lays down laws that explain, modify, and limit each other. 
We are enjoined to ‘increase and multiply,’ but not to 
‘increase aud multiply @s fast as possible, and without 
regard to the consequences of a too rapid expansion of 
population. Indeed, unless I am greatly mistaken, there 
are many Divine injunctions that in every act of our lives 
we should have at heart the welfare of the entire family 
of man, as well as the gratification of our personal desires. 
And these injunctions make me regard the order you have 
just quoted, firstly, a3 9 command that we should increas? 
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and multiply in accordance with existing demands for an 
increase of population, and no faster; secondly, as an 
intimation that the system of human life and social 
existence will admit of a gradual increase of the members 
of our species, but by no means as a declaration that it is 
impossible for the race to be too prolific. There,;my boy, 
what say you to that P” 

Edward was silent for a minute. Ignorant of the 
ABC of social science and political eeonomy, he re- 
garded Rupert as‘ very original and powerful thinker. I¢ 
Rupert had proposed to set aside a Divine command in 
deference to mere human intellect; the artist would have 
scouted the suggestion indignantly; but he saw nothing 
repugnant in the doctrine that God’s will should be 
discovered by a careful comparison and simultaneous 
consideration of the various directions of the heavenly 
word. 

“Come,” said the sciolist, taking the cigarette from 
his lips, and again demanding a reply, “what say you 
to that view of the case ?” 

“ Rupert,” was the answer, made in a spirit of simple 
trustfulness and guileless admiration, “you are a very 
clever fellow. An hour’s talk with you always sets me 
thinking. But, surely, you wouldn’t have me believe 
that God allows his creatures to produce beings who are 
not needed in the world! Ay, more; beings, who by 
the mere fact of their existence, must necessarily econtri- 
bute to the evil of this strange, awful, mysterious life, 
You would make the everlasting Fountain of Mercy 
the universal source of evil.” 


“For some wise and, doubtless, benevolent purpose, ! 


the Almighty allows evil to exist in the world; why 
should he not, for the samo beneficent end, permit us, 
and in a certain sensé encourage us, to create evil?” 

“Tn which case, by doing evil, we are but doing his 
will, You are only arguing in favour of sin.” 

Rupert saw that he had pushed his sophistry too far; 
but before his subtlety and cunning could invent a good 
means of retreat from an untenable position, Edward, who 
was neither fitted by nature nor habit to pursue perplex- 
ing thoughts to their ultimate results, fell back on the 
original subject, which had been so boldly introduced. 

“You dow’t mean to tell me that out of regard for the 
good of mankind, you have resolved never to marry ?” 

“ Of course, my remarks have no special application to 
yourself, and the prudent game you are playing.” 

“My prudent game?” said Hdward, colouring, “ What 
on earth do you mean ?” 

“There, there,” retorted Rupert, taxing his friend 
with loving Flo, and thereby transacting the particular 
piece of business which he had intended to perform 
when he entered the studio; “have done with reserve— 
T had almost said, have done with hypocrisy. What 
have I ever said or done to justify this want of confidence 
inme? For months past you have been in love with 
that pretty girl whom I took in to dinner yesterday, 
and whom I am half inclined to do my best to bear 
away from you, just to pay you out for the slight 
you have put upon me, Yes; for months past 
you have been in love with her; and what’s more, 
for months past you have been paying your ad- 
dresses to her, and yet you have never, breathed a 
syllable of your hopes, or even mentioned her name 
to me, Ned, you have not treated me fairly; and 
if I didn’t love you better than any other living 
creature, I would repay coldness with coldness, and go 
one way singing, whilst you take another. Come, Ned, 
don’t get angry with me. Give me your hand, and let 
us be as close friends as ever. What! is the love of 
Wwoman—the love of that pure, gracious, sunny girl—to 
come in between us, and separate us? No, no, Ned; 
you can’t mean that?” 


which suppressed anger made itself felt; “you have 
been my very dear and most trusted friend; but I won’t 
allow you tu speak of Miss Florence Newhbolt save asa 
young lady piaced far above both of us. You say rightly, 

have uever mentioned her name to you; what right, 
then, have you w charge me with presuming to hope 
that she way be ever more to me than she now is—the 
daughter of 4 man who is my patron, aiid who would 
; Bever permit his child to marry a man of my social 
| position ¢” 

A yaore of half-a-minute’s duration. 

After which pause,in a tone that was at the same 
{ime @ tone of mockery and conciliation, Rupert said, 
* Ned, I don’t think you are a humbug, and yet I can’t 
think myself mistaken.” 

“Tam no humbug, Rupert,” replied the artist, in a 
gentler voice, as he saw that he had no just grounds of 
anger with his friend. “I have never told you, or any 
man, an untruth. Indeed, I have no hopes of making 
Miss Flo my wife; and have never, by word or look, 
tried to make her feel a tender interest in me. More- 
over, if I thought I could win her love I would not 
raise my little finger to do so.” 

“ And yet you love her,” answered Rupert, slowly. “I 
am sure you must love her. If I were to see her often, 
as you have done, I should love her; she is sucha pure, 
gentle, charming, sunny girl! Surely it is not a sin to 
love one who is so lovable. Nay, Ned, old fellow; tell 
me the whole truth. Iam sure you love her.” 

These words were uttered with such beseeching ten- 
derness, Edward could not resist them. 

“ What makes you think so ? ” 

* Sit down again, Ned, and tell me all about it. Don’t 
be angry with me, and 1’1I tell you how I know you love 
her. t us talk about it. Such friends as we should 
trust each other in all things.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


Ir is not necessary to record every sentence of the con- 
versation which ensued. 

Tt will be enough to sketch its tenour, and give its 
conclusion with some minuteness. 

Rupert, at first, was the chief speaker, and very skil- 
fully he played his part in the game—carefully weaving 
into one thin cord all those gossamery threads of senti- 
ment which he had brought together during months of 
watchful, patient labour; and then by a soft, cautious 
movement of the fore-finger and thumb, drawing back 
that fall and perfect confidence which he could not have 
secured by ruder handling. He told how for nearly an 
entire year he had suspected that Edward had learnt to 
love a member of Mr. Newbolt’s family, and how he had 
felt his friend’s silence on the subject as an undeserved 
unkindness. He took credit tu himself for not attempt- 
ing to break through the reserve which it had been 
Edward’s pleasure to maintain with regard to his in- 
tercourse with the ladies of the Clock House. He even 
confessed that on one occasion, during a ramble round 
the neighbourhood of Hornsey, he had aecidentully seen 
Edward and the two sisters driving in an open carriage 
towards Muswell Hill; but though this occurrence had 
strengthened his suspicion that Edward had lost his 
heurt to one of Mr. Newbolt’s daughters, he had made 
no allusion to it, thinking thai he should but evince a 
true friend’s sympathy with the lover’s passion ‘by for- 
bearing to intrude on & subject from which he was deéli- 
berately excluded. He had ressived to wait patiently 
for the time when Bdward should see fit to place greater 





confidence in him; and ia that resolution he should 


“ Rupert, you are my dear friend,” answered Edward, | have persevered still longer, had no} the circumstances 


tising, a3 he spoke in a deep, hollow voiea—a voiee in 
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silence, without thereby causing greater embarrassment 
to himself and Edward than could follow from a more 
candid course. For, as Edward himself doubtless sur- 
mised, Miss Florence Newbolt had told her partner at 
the dinner-table enough, and more than enough, to 
satisfy him that she had inspired her art-teacher with 
sentiments which needed not avowal to make them those 
of love. 

“So, my dear boy,” observed Rupert, “her naive, 
pleasant frankness, in six short sentences, put me in 
possession of all that you, actuated by motives of deli- 
cacy and chivalric regard for her, have been keeping 
from my knowledge for many months. She spoke of 
the lessons in painting, and your artistic reiation to her, 
as though they were of course matters with which I was 
quite familiar. For one moment I was on the point of 
stopping her communicativeness by telling her that she 
was honouring me with more confidence than you 
thought I deserved ; but a second thought made me feel 
that I had better hold my tongue, and listen to whatever 
she chose to say. Perhaps 1 was not right in suffering 
her to continue her revelations. On that point I leave 
you to form your own opinion. But I am sure you 
must agree with me in thinking that, since I acted in 
the way described, I should scarcely have borne myself 
honourably to you, had I kept a close tongue on the 
subject in this room.” 

To which representations Edward replied with an out- 
burst of generous gratitude to the friend who had dis- 
played so much consideration for his feelings. He 
begged Rupert to believe that his silence had not been a 
consequence of distrust or coldness towards him, but 
simply a result of his great anxiety to protect from 
careless rumour the name of a young lady who, though 
in the eyes of the world she could never be more than an 
ordinary acquaintance, was indeed very dear to him. 
And the barriers of reserve and caution having been thus 
broken down, the artist recounted to attentive ears the 
whole story of his wretched passion, telling how the 
vision of the beautiful child-woman had captivated his 
imagination long before he had ever made Flo’s friend- 
ship, or even learnt her name; how her fresh, pure 
loveliness had been constantly before him, whilst he 
painted the picture “ For Ever,” which, through astrange 
sequence of events, had been purchased by her father ; 
how he had agreed to teach her painting, little ima- 
gining who his pupil would be; and how at the very 
time when he became personally known to her, he 
was taught both by her father and Mr, Buckmaster 
that it would be madness, and dishonour too, for him 
to try to win her love. Much more he added in his 
old fervid, guileless, honest way; confessing how he 
had striven bravely to sacrifice himself to duty, and 
how he found the labour greater the longer he per- 
severed in it, 

“T see, I see,” said Rupert, tears of sympathy and 
admiration rising in his eyes.. “ Brave boy! Ned, why 
wasn’t I made of such stuff as you? To be sure— 
I see it all. Don’t bother yourself to say more. You 
couldn't add a grain of information to what you have 
told me already,” 

* So, old fellow,” continued Edward, “since I can’t 
trust myself any longer, I am going to fly from the 
danger. In what beautiful forms the devil tempts us! 
It seems scarcely credible that that pure angel should be 
a power luring me from the path of duty. But sheisso: 
and since I am not strong enough to fight the tempter 
on her own ground, I must seek safety by flight. Vor- 
tunately they offer no opposition to my plan of studying 
at Rome: so when the summer comes to a close, I shall 
say farewell to England for a couple of years,” 

“ What does Buckmaster say of your scheme ? ” 

“The dear old fellow claps me on my back, and praises 
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me as if I were about to take a hero’s, instead of a 
coward’s, course. He has always been very kind to me” 

“Ts he better in health?” 

“ Very little, if any better,” returned Edward, gravely, 
“He hasn’t been in his pupils’ room for six weeks, and 
a strong presentiment has seized him that he won’t out- 
live the summer. ‘his afternoon he said to me, ‘Ali! 
my boy, you won’t want to start for Rome till the leaves 
are turning red; and before they have lost their green, 
you'll have to put your old master in his grave.’ ” 

* Ned,” said Rupert, putting out his hand, “I shall 
go to Rome with you. I know the place better than 
I know London; and you'll get on better with me at 
your elbow. I'll be your handy-man, mix your colours, 
and teach you how to live cheap. We must keep close 
together, old boy.” 

Whereupon Edward clutched the outstretched hand, 
and squeezed it hard. 

A pause, (To be continued.) 








ON THE DEITY OF CHRIST. 


BY THE VERY REY. THE DEAN OF WATERFORD. 


THE Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
may well be considered the corner-stone of the 
Christian religion, and an essential article of the 
Christian faith. If our Saviour were less than 
Divine, we could have no well-grounded hope of 
salvation through him. If he were only an an- 
gelic being, of howsoever exalted a character or 
nature, we could not have unshaken coufidence in 
him; for we know that angels have fallen from 
their first estate, and that, therefore, the highest 
of created beings might fail us at the last. And if 
he were merely man, we not only could haye no 
security, as man has already fallen, but we should 
be expressly forbidden, under a fearful imprecation 
in the Word of God itself, to place our hopes in 
such a saviour; for it is written, ‘‘ Cursed be the 
man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his 
arm” (Jer. xvii. 5). But, blessed be God, ‘as for 
our Redeemer, the Lord of Hosts is his name, the 
mighty one of Jacob;” in proof of which we have 
abundant evidence in the Word of God, and to some 
of these we shall now direct attention. 

The first proof which I shall adduce of the Di- 
vinity of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, is taken from the words with which St. 
John commences his gospel :—‘‘In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by him; and with- 
out him was not anything made that was made” 
(John i. 1—3). Hero it is plainly and explicitly 
declared that the Word, which is Christ, ‘‘ whose 
name is The Word of God” (Rey. xix. 13), was from 
eternity; that ‘‘all things were made by him ;” 
and that he was ‘‘ with God,” and ‘was God.” 
We find another striking proof of the deity of 
Christ in the twefth chapter of St. John’s gospel, 
compared with the sixth chapter of the Prophet 
Isaiah, and the express reference made thereto by 
the inspired Evangelist St. John attributes the 
unbelief of the Jews, notwithstanding our Saviour’s 
miracles, to the judicial blindness of their hearts; 
and after quoting, as applicable to them, the awful 
prediction of that blindness of heart, from the sixth 
of Isaiah, the Evangelist adds, ‘These things said 
Tsaias, when he saw his glory, and spake of him” 
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(that is, of Christ) (John xii. 41), Now, if we turn 
to Isaiah yi., we shall find that it was the glory of 
“the Lord God Almighty” that the prophet saw ; 
and yet this the inspired Evangelist expressly de- 
clares was the glory of Christ, And in that vision of 
Isaiah vi., we find the ascription of praise sung by 
tho heavenly hosts, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord 
God Almighty,” which would appear to refer to the 
Three Persons of the evyer-blessed Trinity in one 
God. 

Tho next reference I would adduce is to be found 
in Philippians ii, 6—11, where the Apostle, 
exhorting Christians to humility, gives an argu- 
ment to it from our Sayiour’s example. Hoe begins 
with setting forth the original dignity of Christ’s 

crson, declaring that he was ‘‘in the form of 
(od,” and ‘‘ thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God.” He then comes to his humility. ‘He 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men: and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even tho death of the cross.” After which the 
Apostle sets forth his exaltation : ‘‘ Wherefore God 
also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 


heayen, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” In Romans xiv. 10—12, we have a 
very striking proof of the Divinity of our Saviour. 
The Apostle declares that ‘we shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ ;” and he pro- 
ceeds to prove this by a quotation from the prophet 
Isaiah, which he thus recites, ‘‘ For it is written, 
As I live, saith the Lord God, every knee shall 
bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. 
So then every one of us shall give account of himself 
to God.” This the Apostle quotes as a proof that 
‘wo must all stand ‘beter the judgment seat of 
Christ.” And let it be observed that it is said, 
every knee is fo bow to Christ, and every tongue 
to confess to Him; and the selfsame is predicated 
of God Almighty. It thus appears evident that 
Christ is no created being, but is equal to the 
Father, God Almighty. ; 

Another yery strong proof of the deity of Christ 
is to be found in the beginning of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Christis there shown to be above angels, 
insomuch that he is the object of their adoration. 
He is described as “‘ the brightness of his Father’s 

lory, and the express image of his person,” “‘ up- 
holding all things by the word of his power.” When 
the Father ‘‘ bringeth in the first-begotten into the 
world, he saith, And let all the angels of God worshi 
him.” Unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever.” And again, “Thou, Lord, 
in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the 
earth; and the heavens are the works of thine 
hands.” So the Father speaks to the Son. 

But the time would fail to go through all the 
passages of Holy Scripture in which this important 
truth of our blessed Lord’s Divinity is stated. We 
shall but glance at a few, in addition to those 
already referred to, and which need not be recited 
atleneth. We find, then, that all the names, the 
operations, and the attributes of God, are, in full and 
p'ain language, and in express terms, given to 
Uhrist. Thus he is called God, and his blood is 
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name which is above every namo: that at the name | 
of Jesus every kneo should bow, of things in| 





the blood of God (Acts xx. 28); God is said to 
have laid down his life for us (1 John iii. 16); 
Christ is called “‘the true God” (1 John v. 205: 
“tho great God” (Titus ii. 13); ‘the Lord of 
glory ™ (James ii. 1); the “‘ King of kings, and 

ord of lords” (Rev. xix. 16). In a word, he 
is ‘‘over all, God blessed for ever” (Rom. ix. 
5). Again, the creating, preserving, and governing 
of all things are ascribed to Christ in a variety of 
places of Scripture, and most remarkably in Colos- 
sians i. 16, &c. Heis said to have known “what 
was in man,” and he showed on various occasions 
that he know men’s thoughts before they gaye 
them utterance. Ho is declared to have known 
‘all men” (John ii. 24); that as the Father was 
known of none but of the Son, so none knew 
the Son but by the Father (Luke x. 22); he who 
had seen him had seen the Father (John xiy. 9). 
He and the Father are one (John x. 30); and it is 
the will of the Father who had sent him, “‘ that all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father” (John v. 23). He pardons sin, the 
prerogative of God (Luke vy. 20, 21). He sends the 
Spirit—the gift of God (John xvi. 7); he gives 
grace and eternal life, of which God alone is the 
author and giver (John x. 28); and he will raise 
the dead, which God alone can do (John y. 21, 25). 
A curse is pronounced against all those who put 
their trust in man (Jer. xvii. 5), and yet we are 
called upon to put all our hope of salvation in 
Christ alone, assured that “there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved” (Acts ivy. 12). The Lord Jesus 
Christ is proposed to us as the object of our faith 
Acts xvi. 31), and hope (1 Tim. i. 1), and love 
1 Peter i. 8); asthe Person whom we are to obey, to 
ray to, and to praise. So that every act of worship, 
oth external and internal, is directed to him as 
the proper object. All the hosts of heaven are 
represented in the Book of Revelation (y. 13, &c.) 
as worshipping and praising him, even as they wor- 
ship the Father, ascribing glory, honour, and praise 
‘* to God and to the Lamb for ever and ever.” Our 
Lord’s disciples ‘‘ worshipped” him as he as- 
cended into heaven (Luke xxiy. 52). But the most 
remarkable of all the instances of Divine worship 
being directed to Christ is in the last prayer of the 
first martyr, St. Stephen, related in Acts vii. In 
his dying moments, it is recorded in the 56th verse, 
that he saw Jesus ‘standing on the right hand 
of God;” and with his last breath he worshipped 
Christ, in fwo short prayers, which are in substance 
the same with those in which our Saviour himself 
worshipped his Father when dying on the cross, 
saying, ‘“‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” and 
‘¢ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 

Thus we haye seen how strong is the “‘ reason ” 
which we can give for ‘‘the hope that is in us,” 
when we put our trust in Jesus as our ‘‘ God and 
Saviour,” our Rock and Shield, our Castle and De- 
liverer, as our ‘“‘all and in all,” Well may we 
adopt the language of the prophet, and exclaim— 
**As for our Redeemer, the Lord of Hosts is his 
name, the Holy One of Israel.” This is the rock 
upon which Christ has so firmly built his Church 
that ‘the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” The Divinity of Christ is the ground of the 
Christian’s joy, and hope, and security; without 
this he could have no assurance of faith, no confi- 
dence of hope; while this view of Jesus inspires him 
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with faith which cannot be shaken, with hope that 
| maketh not ashamed,” and, at the same time, 
| inspires him with love to that blessed Saviour, 
who, ‘‘ being in the form of God, and who thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, yet made him- 
self of no reputation, but took upon him the form 
| of a seryant, and was made obedient unto death, 
' eyen the death of the cross,” for us miserable 
| ginners; who lay in darkness and the shadow of 
| death, that he might raise us from our low estate, 
| and exalt us to be sons of God by adoption, and as 
| such heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ him- | 
self in that kingdom which he has purchased for | 
them, and them for it, with his most precious blood. | 
| This doctrine of Christ’s Divinity is of the ut- | 

most importance in reference to the fundamental | 
| doctrine of the atonement; and the controversies of 
| the present day give peculiar importance to this 
| doctrine, and should lead Christians to endeavour 
| to attain just views of Christ's person, in his 
| twofold character of God and man. It has been | 
| well obseryed by an eminent writer of the present 
| day, that ‘‘everything which tends to derogate | 
| from the Divinity of our Lord tends, as Priestley 
| lone ago clearly perceived (‘History of Corrup- 
| tions,’ 1. 153), to do away with the idea of an 
| atonement, in the proper sense of the word, for the 
| gins of other men ”’(compare Magee, ‘‘ Atonement,” 
| Dissertation iii). So conversely, all limitations of 
| the atonement, all tendencies to represent our 
Lord’s sacrifice as merely an act of moral great- 
| ness (compare Jowett, ‘‘ Romans,” vol, ii., p. 481), 
| will be found inevitably to lead to indirect denia 
| of the catholic doctrine of the union of the two 
natures in our Lord, and to implied limitations of 
| his Divinity (compare Macdonnell, ‘‘ Lectures on 
| the Atonement,” p, 61, &¢.).* 
| The subject which has been now discussed, and 
| to which the attention of the reader is earnestly 
| directed, is not one of mere speculation. It con- 
' cerns the most yital truths of our holy religion, 
| inyolving the doctrine of the atonement for the | 
sins of men, and affecting all our hopes of pardon | 
| of sin and aceeptance with God, and_ therefore 
| affecting all our hopes for eternity. Hence the | 
| subject appears to be one peculiarly suitable for the | 
pages of this Magazine, which is designed, as its | 
title implies, to provide arrows from Tue QUIVER | 
‘‘in defence of Biblical truth,” and the great object 
of which is to bring religion ‘‘ to the homes of the 
| people.” 

7 May God vouchsafe to grant his gracious blessing 

on this humble effort in defence of a most important | 
truth of Christ’s holy religion, to the setting forth | 
of his own glory, and to the establishment of many 
in the true faith and hope of the Gospel of “God | 
our Saviour” (Titus i. 3). 














HOW TO TRAIN THE MEMORY ARIGHT. 


BY W. BOWEN ROWLANDS, ESQ., B.A. 
No, IX. 

Nor only may it be said that there are two me- 
mories, but also that there are two concurrent and | 
independent uses of memory—the one its intel- | 
lectual, the other its moral application. As yet | 
| 

* See Ellicott’s * Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord | 
Jesus Christ” (Hulsean Lectures, 1859, page 4, note). 
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we haye been mainly occupied in regarding it in 
the former of these two points of view; laying the 
chief stress on such powers of recollection as those 
possessed by tho late Lord Macaulay, whose me- 
mory, even in early childhood, startled every one 
by its quickness, flexibility, and range. While a | 
mere boy he could repeat the longest of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” or recite one of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels, almost as well as though the books were in 
his hand. Mrs. Beecher Stowe, speaking of being 
in company with Macaulay, observes:—‘‘I was 
informed that he is famous for a most uncommon 
memory ; one of those men to whom it seems impos- | 
sible to forget anything once read, and he has read 
all sorts of things that can be thought of, in all | 
languages,” The same informant telis us that his | 
knowledge of Milton was so very exact and ae- 
curate, that were the poems of the great author of 
‘Paradise Lost” blotted out of existence, they 
might be restored solely from Macaulay’s recollec- 
tion of them. ‘What he once said of Mackintosh | 
may, with peculiar truth and force, be applied to | 
himself ;—‘‘ His memory was like a yast warehouse, | 
divided into regular compartments. ach portion | 
of knowledge as receiyed was placed in its proper | 
parcel, which, when required for immediate uso, | 
was taken down, untied, used, then carefully 
replaced, and appropriated to its peculiar sheli. | 
No confusion ; everything neat and in order.” 

But I would now briefly consider memory in its | 
other and still more important aspect—namely, its | 
moral use. And I use the word ‘‘moral” here ina | 
twofold sense: as embracing religion and morals | 
more exclusively so called—that is, as including | 
within it our duties toward God and our duties | 
toward our neighbour. In Christian ethics theso | 
are inseparable : love to God and love to our felloy- | 
men aro intertwined and locked in each other's | 
arms; the one now the motive, and now the ex- | 
pression of the motive in outward act, and both 
xeniarpoally acting and re-acting upon each other. 
In this sense moral education and moral advance 
are of infinitely greater moment than physical or | 
even mental progression. The training of the soul | 
of man to look upward loyingly and trustfully to 
God, and to glance round upon its kindred with 
honest manliness and pious sympathy, is tho 
groniest and the noblest work we can perform. 
fo engraye for eyer on the inmost being of our- 
selves fresh, lively images of heaven, of earth, 
and of our duties and pleasures connected with 
both, is the grandest effort of memo And it is 
an effort that can be made well nigh as early as 
the powers of perception begin to unfold them- 
selyes; certainly as soon as we become conscious 
of the distinctions between right and wrong, or of 
the possession of a moral sense, if not, indeed, 
before we are fairly awake to the true nature and 
being of such distinctions, or of such sense. 

‘‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth,” is the exhortation of the inspired Preacher, 
who ‘“‘sought to find out acceptable words: and 





that which was written was upright, even words of 
truth.” Even in the earliest years of youthful life 
there are countless mercies for each of us to 

within his memory. The mystery of our creation, 
and the still deeper mystery of our redemption— 
that watchful care. which guarded us in moments 
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when consciousness wag not yet awake, 
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though as yet they were imperfect. That love 
which was our hope while yet we hanged on our 
mothers’ breasts; and that unfailing tenderness of 
the co-equal Son, who ever “ suffers little children 
to come unto Him, and forbids them not,” and who 
carries the lambs in His bosom with a more than | 
mother’s softness. All this, and more—much more 
than this—should we remember in the gladsome 
hours of youth, lest ‘‘ the evil days come, and the | 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no| 
pleasure in them.” 

And thus, in each succeeding year of life, should | 
we store up within the chambers of memory | 
the everlasting mercies shown to us by God. 
As wave after waye of time washes on to the 
shores of eternity, it should bear upon its bosom 
costly freights of heartfelt gratitude for boons be- 
stowed, and murmur, as it breaks along the beach, | 
‘Neyer forget.” Memory like this will prove a} 
far more. blissful gift than even such powers as | 
those possessed by the admirable Crichton, or by | 
the acute and learned Dr. Adam Smith, which, in | 
their way, were wonderful and valuable enough. 

But we must not only recollect the mercies, but 
the commands of the Almighty, allowing as little 
of His holy laws as possible to escape from our 
memories. God’s chosen people of old, the seed of 
Abraham, unto whom ‘‘ were committed the oracles 
of God,” and of whom the Messiah was to come, 
fell, from time to time, into grievous distress, from 
a forgetfulness both of the commands and of the 
mercies of Jehovah. He had bidden them, in lan- 
guage of the most solemn import, conveyed amid | 
circumstances of the most terrific grandeur, to | 
beware of idolatry, and yet they bowed but too | 


willing knees, at but short intervals of time, to the | 


thousand idols of the neighbouring nations. Baal 
and Astarte, Moloch and Remphan claimed their | 
wavering allegiance, as ‘‘they kept not-the cove- | 
nant of God, and refused to walk in his law.” It 
would be needless for me here to recapitulate the 
series of marvellous works that Jehovah wrought 
for Israel, or to enumerate the countless loving | 
mercies that he showered upon them. These latter, | 
too, were quickly blotted from their memory, as | 
they ‘‘forgat his works, and his wonders that he| 
had showed them.” 

There is another and an important point, with | 
reference to the religious use of memory, which | 
we may advantageously consider for a moment, | 
and that is, its relation to our past sims. How far | 
may we cherish a recollection of our bygone 
misdeeds, and how far encourage them to abide 
within our minds and hearts ? 

And first, then, we may not so remember them as to 
feel pleasure at the retrospect.—Any one who has 
considered the nature of our blessed Saviour’s | 
teaching, must have observed what an immense 
stress he everywhere lays on a regulation of the 
thoughts, ‘* Internal purity with him is every- 
thing,” as Dr. Paley has well observed. Haller 
also has judiciously remarked that ‘it did not 
escape the observation of our Saviour that the re- 
jection of any evil thought was the best defence 
against sin;’”? and he goes on to observe that 
recalling pictures of gratifications past lends an 
uresistible violence to our evil passions. 

Nor, secondly, may we so remember our transgres- 
sions as to feel despair at their number or magnitude,— 
“The sorrow of the world worketh death.” The 
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truth of this is but too sadly exemplified amongst 
us year after year. Should we not remember them 
at all, then? Most certainly we should; taking 
shame to ourselves at the recollection of our 
excesses.and defects; crying out, in the words of 
the Communion office, ‘‘ We do earnestly repent, 
and are heartily sorry for these our misdoings ; tho 
remembrance of them is grievous unto us; the 
burden of them is intolerable.” But we must not 
stop there, but go on to pray the great God to 





| ‘* forgive us all that is past, and to grant that we 


may ever hereafter serye and please him in new- 
ness of life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


| And I think this may be taken as an infallible 


practical test of whether our recollection of sin is 
profitable to us or not; whether it should be 
further encouraged, or instantly discontinued. 
Whenever we feel such remembrance leading us to 
look with a fayourable eye towards, or inclining us 
to make excuses, and entertain desires for sin in 
any form, however modified, then we may rest 
assured that this remembrance is unholy, hurtful, 


| and at once to be abandoned. But when we find a 


retrospect of this nature filling us with hatred and 
abhorrence of all neglect of God, and of his com- 
mandments, and nerving us to do all that lies in 
our power to undo the mischief we have done, and 
live in newness of life, then we may confidently 
believe that such memories are of God, and cherish 
them for our salvation’s sake. For memory can 
treasure up no more blissful truth than that, ‘if | 
any man sin, we haye an advocate with the Father, | 
Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” 

Again: we should eyer cherish the memory of 
those good and holy men who in years gone by 
have lived, and, it may be, died for the truth. 
And this sober use of saints and martyrs St. Paul 
inculeates upon us in his Epistle to the Hebrews. 
After enumerating, in stirring and eloquent 
language, many of the soldiers of God in every 
age of the world, and the mighty deeds they 
wrought through faith, he immediately subjoins, 
‘* Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses.” Here is a 
powerful incentive and motive! Seeing that it is 
so, ‘let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is‘set before us.” Here is 
the course of conduct to be pursued under the 
influence of the motive mentioned above. Pious 
old Thomas 4 Kempis, in his excellent work on 
the ‘‘ Imitation of Jesus Christ,” has a beautiful 
reflection on keeping in our memories the examples 
of holy men in former ages: ‘‘ It will much con- 
tribute to our progress and encouragement in 
Christian virtues,” he writes, ‘‘to keep in view 
those lively patterns which those holy fathers 
have set us, whose zeal and exalted piety shone 
For, by observing 
the brightness of their lustre, we shall at the same 
time discern the faintness and dimness of our own 
light, and blush to find the present age so much 
eclipsed by the unequal comparison. Alas! how 
poor and mean are our attainments when put into 
the balance. with theirs! Those excellent, good 

ersons, those affectionate friends and followers of 
hrist, served God instantly, in- hunger and thirst, 
in cold and nakedness, in labour and weariness, in 
watchings and fastings, in prayers and holy medi- 
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tations, in many persecutions and sharp re- 
proaches.” , 

The beauties of Nature may well serve to excite 
in our memories lively recollections of the Creator 
and Preserver of alli things. From the myriad 
dyes of the flowers of the field, and the exquisite 
mechanism of each tiny fibro, we may gather up 
lessons of the perfection of design, and exact 
adaptation, exhibited in all the works of Provi- 
dence. _ The recollection of what God has done in 
us, and for us, will operate on similar existing 
phenomena in the external world, and afford the 
thoughtful mind much food for contemplation. 

A religious memory will ever be alive to the 
fact that He who dwells in heaven sees our most 
secret actions, and the thoughts that are sheltered 
in the inmost recesses of our heart ef hearts. 
“Thou God seest me,” is the great fact always 
present to its consciousness, and it will frame its 
conduct in accordance with such a belief. Each 
holy act performed, each pious thought encouraged, 
will furnish matter for our memories to act upon 
withpleasure. Whilewe ascribe their merits entirely 
to God, we may yet reflect on them with chastened 
satisfaction, and thus lay up a richer store than 
ever a miser gloated over in the nooks of some 
unfrequented spot. These are but a few, a very 
few, of the godly uses to which a well-trained 
memory may be put. One main advantage of 
writing is to be suggestive, and I trust that the 
short sketch here given may be instrumental in 
stirring up my readers to examine and practise 
further for themselves. There is one more which I 
cannot omit: ‘* Whatsoover thou takest in hand, 
remember the end, and thou shalt never do amiss,” 
says the wise son of Sirach. Not those blind 
issues which the world terms ends, but the verities 
of our most holy faith—death, the judgment, ever- 
lasting misery, and everlasting life. oy these 
steadily in view, and shaping our course by the 
light shed on them by revelation, we shall steer 
the vessel of life amid all the shifting quicksands 
and sunken reefs that beset its progress, until, 
finally, we bring it safely into the ‘‘ hayen where 
we would be.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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REPORT OF THE JUVENILE LECTURES ON ELEC- 
TRICITY AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
LECTURE V. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL’s audience, when assembled 
to hear his fifth lecture, could not fail to have been 
struck with the change which had come over the 
lecture-table and all the lecture appointments, As 
for the beautiful electrifying machines, they had 
all gone—disappeared ; and in their place was an 
assemblage of instruments far less attractive to 
look at, but still more powerful. Carrying the 
memory back to the subject of the last lecture, our 
readers will not need to be reminded that Professor 
Tyndall, towards the conclusion of that lecture, 
bade farewell to the subject of electricity at rest, 
and entered upon the subject of electricity in 
motion. ‘The lecturer, as will be remembered, 





illustrated ono effect of electricity in motion, yiz., 
the power it has of diverting a freely-suspended 
magnetic needle from its natural direction of north 
and south. It will be remembered that the lecturer 
operated with a common electrical machine, and 
though the machine was very powerful, never- 
theless the effect was trivial. The fact is, that 
although electricity—however and from whatever 
source developed—is always the same, nevertheless, 
different sources and different means of developing 
electricity are associated with certain particular 
results. Thus, for example, although electricity, 
as developed by an ordinary electrical machine, can 
be made to manifest the phenomenon of electricity 
in motion, nevertheless such a machine is most com- 
petent to illustrate the effects of cwepewses ? at rest, 
Accordingly, when Professor Tyndall had done with 
the subject of electricity at rest, and had taken up 
the new subject of electricity in motion, it was quite 
natural that he should throw aside the ordinary 
electrical machine with which he had been working, 
and avail himself of apparatus moro befitting the 
occasion. 

The lecturer began by telling his audience that 
he should, on the present occasion, chiefly devote 
himself to electro-chemistry; and, lest his hearers 
should take fright at the sound of a newly-intro- 
duced, and at the same timo a long and learned- 
looking word, he took pains to explain exactly 
what he meant by electro-chemistry. 

Probably there are but very few before whose 
notice these pages of ours will come, who have not 
entered the telegraph-office of some railway ter- 
minus at some time or another. Being there, 
if moderately observant, the explorer would see 
certain trough-like things holding plates of metal 
immersed in fluid, or, for convenience, fluid mingled 
with sand. Now these things—no matter for the 
a what their name may be—are instruments 
‘or developing electricity; and they are as diffe- 
rent, as to appearance, from the electrifying ma- 
chine of glass, and brass, and insulating legs, as 
well may be. If the explorer were to come near 
to one of these trough-like things, and hold his 
nose oyer it, he would not fail to perceive a certain 
strong smell—such a smell as indicates the pro- 
gress of some chemical action. This remembrance 
may serve to impress upon the mind the fact that 
whenever orunder whatever circumstances chemical 
action takes place, electricity is developed. 

As this a of the subject is intimately con- 
nected with what has been called ‘‘Galvanism” 
and ‘‘ Voltaism,” we shall present the reader with 
an historical sketch of the origin and progress of 
this branch of science. 

Towards the latter end of the last century an 
Italian, named Galvani, happened to be operating 
upon some dead frogs in a room where experiments 
were being performed with ordinary electrical ap- 
paratus. He found that as often as a spark was 
drawn from the prime conductor, his frogs, although 
dead, began to move. Proceeding with his ex- 
periments, Galvani found that ak frogs might be 
thrown into convulsions by the mere contact of a 
knife-blade, and without the aid of any mpage | 
machine. He speculated on these, as they seem! 
to him, extraordinary occurrences; he began to 
form conclusions, and he arrived at a false con- 
clusion, as speculative philosophers often do at 
the beginning of a series of experiments. 
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imagined that the frog developed electricity : fur- 
ther, he devised a theory in his own mind to 
account for the manner in which the frog developed 
electricity. No matter what the particular theory 
was—that does not much concern us; but the point 
must be noted that Galvani imagined the nervous 
system of all animals to develope sectrictigs ane 
nervous system of frogs in a yery high degree. 
Starting from this belief, Galvani spoke and wrote 
about what he called ‘‘animal electricity.” Next 
came Volta, who proved that in Galvani’s experi- 
ment it was assuredly not the frog that developed 
the electricity, to which its own motion after death 
was attributable. According to this philosopher, 


of dissimilar substances; in the case under notice, 
to the contact between the frog’s tissue and the 
operator’s knife. Following out this notion, Volta 
began to demonstrate, as he thought, that the 
contact of two metals would develop more elec- 
tricity than the contact of one metal with some- 
thing not metallic; and, founded on this idea, 
arose what has since been called the ‘‘ Voltaic 
pile.” Now Volta was equally wrong with Gal- 
vani—the cause of the electricity developed by 
the pile arranged by him was not contact. Then 
to what cause is that electricity attributable ? 
Why, to chemical action—nothing but chemical 
action. This Mr. Faraday established by a series 
of beautiful experiments, far too long and far too 
elaborate to be dealt with here, Let the fact be 
well borne in mind, then, that although other 
methods besides chemical action exist, whereby 
electricity can be developed—notably, friction, as 
we have already seen—neyertheless, so surely as 
we have chemical action in any case, we also have 
a development of electricity. 

In order that some evidence of the production of 
electricity by a. voltaic arrangement might be 
brought personally home to each of his audience, 
Professor Tyndall performed an experiment that 
many of us when young may also have performed. 
Upon the tongue he laid a small plate of zinc, and 


having inserted a silver coin between the teeth and 
upper lip, he brought the projecting part of the 
coin in contact with the zinc. This being done, he 


told his audience that a sort.of momentary flash 
passed before his eyes, and that moreover he ex- 
perienced a certain peculiar taste. This is an ex- 
peraens that any person can readily perform, for 

is own satisfaction ; and having performed it, the 
experimenter will do well to reflect upon the ex- 
planation, according to Galvani, to Volta, and to 
modern electricians respectively. Accepting Gal- 
vani’s theory, the electricity developed under the 
conditions just. indicated, should have been de- 
veloped from the nervous system of the individual 
performing the experiment; whereas Volta’s in- 
terpretation of the case would be to the effect that 
all the electricity developed resulted from the con- 
tact of zinc with silver. Lastly, if we accept the 
explanation given by modern electricians—doubt- 
less the true explanation, as Professor Faraday 
made evident some years ago—all the electricity 
developed under the circumstances mentioned is 
attributable to chemical action of saliva upon the 
mnc employed. This is a most important fact, and, 

is thousands. of practical applications. Sum- 
ming up all that belongs to. that fact, let us first 
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the electricity in question was referable to contact. 





remember that chemical action cannot oceur with- 
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out the development of electricity; next let us 
bear in mind the fact that the conditions most fa- 
vourable to the development of electricity from a 
voltaic arrangement, are contact of two metals 
with a liquid eapable of acting on one of them 
more than the other. Do we need a practical illus- 
tration of this law? If so, the case is easy. Most 
of us know that iron palings are usually fixed in 
their sockets by a bedding of lead, the latter being 
fused, and whilst liquid, poured round the iron. 
Now, if a lead-bedded iron paling be exposed to 
the atmosphere for a considerable time, as is mostly 
the case, a certain change results, and it is this :-— 
At the line of junction between the iron and the 
lead, the first-named metal decays, so to speak— 
is corroded; and the corrosion progresses steadily 
until the iron at the point of contact is completely 
eaten through. Now comes a question, one that 
all readers who have given fair attention to what 
has gone before, will find no difficulty m answer- 
ing. Wherefore should it be that the iron bar only 
suifers perceptible and rapid destruction at the line 
of junction between it and the imbedding lead ? 
Simply for the reason that a voltaic action has been 
set up; for have we not the conditions already pro- 
nounced necessary? Have we not a liquid—i.e., 
water—coming in contact with two metals, one of 
them more readily acted on than the other? 
Another illustration of voltaic action occurring 
when not wanted may be sought in the result of 
endeavours to cover the bottoms of iron ships with 
copper sheathing. There is nothing so desirable 
as copper for the sheathing or covering the material 
of the bottoms of ships: of this there is no doubt. 
Copper being a poisonous metal when slowly dis- 
solved in sea water, no ocean parasite, whetheranimal 
or vegetable, will stick to it; whereas the bottom of 
a wooden or an iron ship is soon encumbered with 
such a mass of barnacles and sea-weeds that the 
sailing properties of such an encumbered ship are 
seriously impaired. Now, the covering of a wooden 
ship’s bottom with copper plates is an easy matter 
enough—a mere question of expense is involved; 
but when an iron ship has to. be operated upon, the 
enormous difficulty is encountered of obviating the 
voltaic action, sure to arise if iron and copper be 
brought into contact under water. It would be 
rash and invidious to assert that the problem of 
copper sheathing iron ships has not been solved, 
seeing that many inventors have devised processes 
with that intent; but if solved, that result can 
only have followed the conquest of enormous diffi- 
culties, 

Keeping close tohis programme, ProfessorTyndall 
devoted the whole of this lecture to an exposition 
of the close alliance subsisting between electricity 
and chemical action. With this end im view, ho 
succinctly and very lucidly explained what philo- 
sophers meant when they used the word “atom.” 
If a hundred persons were to be asked, indivi- 
dually, one by one, what he or she would wish to 
be understood by the word ‘‘atom,” most pro- 
bably the reply would be, ‘‘Something extremely 
small.” Such an answer, though appropriate 
enough, would not be the best—the mosé appro- 
priate—that the question admits of. The best—the 
most philosophic—reply to the question, ‘‘ What is 
an atom ?” would be, ‘Something that cannot be 
divided.” Applying this definition to our present 
wants, Professor Tyndall explained that, according 
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to the opinion of most, he might even say al/ modern 
philosophers, every material body in Nature is 
made up of atoms, or parts, which cannot be further 
divided. ‘These atoms, he said, are too small to be 
seen, felt, or measured—things only to be ima-_ 
gined, not seen. There are different atoms, he | 
explained; thus in the air we breathe there | 
are atoms of oxygen and nitrogen. Tho simple | 
atoms can be caused to unite together, and form 
compound atoms or molecules. Thus the oxygen 
and nitrogen, which in the air are merely mixed 
together, may be caused to combine in various 
ways. They may form, by their whion, a trans- 
parent gas, called ‘‘ laughing gas;” they may form 
a gas composed of dense brown-red fumes ; or they 
may form an intensely sour and corrosive liquid ; 
the character of substance produced depending on 
the number of atoms of oxygen which unite with 
one atom of nitrogen. Again, the water we drink 
is formed by the combination of atoms of oxygen 
with atoms of hydrogen. In their uncombined 
state, oxygen and hydrogen are both gases, And 
thus did the lecturer run over a host of illustra- 
tions, all throwing light upon the nature of atoms 
and their combinations. If we do not cite them 
all, it is because the reader desirous of knowing 
more concerning these matters cannot do better 
than refer to the articles on chemistry in ‘‘ Cassell’s 
Popular Educator.” We must not lose ourselves 
in a labyrinth of chemical illustrations just now. 
They came naturally and fluently enough from the 
lecturer's ready tongue, but inasmuch as we must 
print our words, and take heed of space at disposal, 
we think it well to condense Professor Tyndall’s 
atomic explanations into the general statement, 





that whenever simple atoms ally themselves with 
other simple atoms to form compound atoms, elec- 


tricity has something to do with the result. Some- 
thing to do with it! This, indeed, is a modest way 
of putting the case; it is a lame conclusion, some 
persons may think. Well, granted; but the true 
philosopher is never arrogant—he will never affirm 
more than he has proyen—and thus it was that 
Professor Tyndall impressively told his audience 
that the precise relation between electricity and the 
combination of these atoms was still a mystery, 
even to the cleverest men. In regard to the amount 
of electricity brought to bear in these cases. of 
atomic union, it is enormous. We remember 
hearing Professor Waraday assure an audience, 
once upon a time, that, according to the best of | 
his belief, there was more electrical force locked up | 
in a single drop of water than was brought into 
operation during a violent thunder-storm. Now, 
inasmuch as electricity is concerned in promoting | 
the union of simple atoms, of opposite nature with 
each other, to form compound atoms, so electrical 
rw properly applied, may be made to dissever 
them, 

I{aving arrived at this point, Professor Tyndall 
explained that, although a positive and a negative 
electric fluid had been recognised, yet, when ad- 
dressing ourselyes to the phenomenon of electri- 
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city in motion, it would be well to ignore, so to 
speak, the negative electricity, and regard the 
positive only. 
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which an electric current might pass along a con- 
ductor could be infallibly determined, by noticin 

in what manner it deflected a freely stispondod 
magnetic needle. If wo had Professor Tyndall's 
apparatus, and could make tho workings of that 
apparatus cognisant to all our readers, we should 
take exactly the same means of impressing upon 
those for whom we write each separate fact, as the 
means employed by Professor Tyndall; but our 
case is not his case; and that is tho explanation of 
whatever liberty we may take in varying his illus- 
trations. 

Observe the proposition we haye announced, that 
a current of electricity proceeding along a con- 
ductor will always deflect a freely suspended mag- 
netic needle in one invariable way. Such is the 
proposition; and it now remains for us to illustrate 
the invariability—the law, as philosophers say— 
by some easy means. We choose the following ~~ 
Let the student first assume that he is a soldier 
mounting guard, rifle in hand, of course, and 
bayonet fixed. Let it next be assumed that the 
rifle is a magnetic needle, free to move, and the 
bayonet the north polo of that magnet. Noy, 
mark the statement we are about to make, and 
mark the deduction we arrive at. Ifa current of 
electricity pass into a man’s hand, through his 
body down to his heels, and thence away, the 
north pole of a freely poised magnetic needle held 
upright in front—the bayonet, that is to say— 
will always turn to the right hand. Such is an 
exposition of the law; such the code of artificial 
memory by which that law may be remembered. 
The lecturer then went on to explain that the 
amount of deflection of a magnetic needle brought 
near to an electric current was proportionate to the 
number of times that the current might be made to 
pass; hence a conducting wire carried straight 
along near to a magnetic needle would only pro- 
duce half the deflection that would result from 
bending the wire round about, and causing it to 

ass twice. Here, again, an experimental lecturer 

as an enormous advantage over a mere pen-and- 
paper scribe. The former can make clear, in a few 
seconds, a complicated machine, the nature of 
which may sometimes need entire pages to explain. 
If any reader, however, cannot exactly apprehend 
the idea we haye just intended to convey, let him 
turn to any pose wherein he may be able to see 
the picture of a galvanometer—for such is the name 
given to the instrument whereby the passage of a 
current of electricity is indicated by the detection 
of a magnetic needle. 

Amidst all the thoughts and feelings which can 
affect the human mind through study of experi- 
mental science, none can be more elevated, more 
beautiful, more satisfactory, than the prevalence 
of law immutable—law in all the operations of 
Nature. Nothing in Nature takes place at 
random; all is measured, weighed, pro-ordained. 
The lecturer having already explained that the 
atoms of many compound bodies admitted of 
separation—of being torn apart by a proper 
application of electrical force, he now called atten- 
tion to the fact that the act of tearing asunder—or 


Accordingly, he explained that, | decomposition, as chemists say—always occurs in 


when electricians or chemists made the statement | one regular manner for each compound ; and out of 


that an electric current ran in this direction or | 


that, they always meant a current of positive elec- 
tricity. He then showed how the direction in 


this flow some remarkable practical consequences. 
Who at this time has not heard of the arts of 
electro-gilding, electro-plating, and electrotyping? 
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Well, what are the arts of clectro-plating, electro- 
gilding, and electrotyping, but illustrations of 
the fixity of electrical laws? Thys, take electro- 
plating. We begin by ram an electric cur- 
rent t ee a compound liquid; that is to say, 
a liquid holding atoms of eon in union with atoms 
of a certain solvent; and, knowing that gold will 
bo torn away and deposited in one unyarying 
position in reference to the passing current, the 
operator takes care that it shall be deposited 
upon the surface which it is desired to gild. In 
the course of this lecture, Professor Tyndall 
illustrated the invariability of electro-chemical 
decomposition by certain optical arrangements of 
extreme beauty and elegance, but of which lan- 
guage alone would give no idea. To describe the 
mere experiments would be waste of words. Our 
readers may well regret missing the beauty of 
Professor Tyndall’s illustration, but they may, 
however, console themselves with the assurance 

iven on our part, that the experiments merely 
illustrated the grand law of the immutability of 
electro-chemical decomposition, to which reference 
had already been made, and of which electrotyping, 
electro-plating, and electro-gilding, all furnish 
examples. 

The lecturer concluded this his fifth discourse by 
a lucid description of Groves’s Voltaic battery. 
Now Professor Tyndall, rest assured, would never 
have gone in detail through the parts of a machine 
or apparatus had not such description been of a 
sort calculated to impress some valuable facts upon 
the minds of those to whom he was speaking. The 
fact is that Groves’s battery illustrates extremely 
well by its mode of action that power of electricity 
to tear asunder certain compound bodies to which 
reference has been made, and conversely to effect 
the union of certain simple atoms. There are two 
kinds of liquids employed in a Groves’s battery ; the 
one, strong nitric acid, in which a plate of platinum 
is immersed; the other, dilute sulphuric acid, in 
which a plate of zinc is immersed. If dilute 
sulphuric acid alone were used, the hydrogen set 
free would cover the platinum plate, and would 
have the effect of artishty neutralising the current ; 
but when the hydrogen appears in the nitric acid 
in which the platinum is plunged, it immediately 
combines with a portion of the oxygen of the acid 
to form water, and thus its Tibsration on the 
platinum plate is prevented. 

Having intimated that electro-magnetism would 
form the subject of the next and final lecture, 
Professor Tyndall, as usual, invited his juvenile 
auditory to approach the table to ask questions, to 
perform exporiments—to make themselves at home, 
in short, without constraint or ceremony. 


BROWNIE; or, DISOBEDIENCE PUNISHED. 


“HERE is a letter for you, Edward,” said Mr. 
Campion to his son, as he entered the breakfast- 
parlour one morning in the early summer. 

“For me?” said Edward, taking up tho letter 
and looking at it. ‘‘Oh, itis from grandpapa. I 
wonder what it is about.” 

_‘T should adyise you to open it,” said Mr. Cam- 
Pion; “and then you will know.” 
_Edward took his father’s advice; and Mr. Cam- 


bet watched his son’s countenance as he read it; 
knew the contents would please him, for it 











brought the intelligence that his grandpapa was 
about to mako him a present of a yery pretty 
ony. 

a Well, Edward,” said his papa, when he had 

finished; ‘‘ what do you say to becoming Brownie’s 

owner? I think that’s the name grandpapa calls 
the pony.” 

‘Oh, may I, papa?” said the delighted Edward. 

‘Certainly you may. There is only one thing I 
regret about it: grandpapa says he must send it 
immediately, because the new railway has taken 
his paddock, and the workmen have already com- 
menced, and he knows Brownie is not sufficiently 
broken in yet; so I think it will be better to send 
him down to Smith’s for a few weeks, until he is 
ready for you to ride.” 

** But why couldn’t he come to our own meadow, 
papa?” asked Edward. 

**Because I think you might be tempted to 
mount him too soon; and then, if you did so 
before he was properly broken in, he would most 
likely throw you off.” 

“No, Papa, I would not; I would not attempt 
to go near him until I had your permission. Do 
let him come here,” said Edward, earnestly. 

After a little while Mr. Campion consented ; 
and the’ next day, when Brownie arrived, he was 
put into their own meadow, and a man was en- 
gaged to come from Smith’s every day to ‘“ break 
him in.” Edward took care to be where he could 
have a good view of this. At first Brownie kicked 
and shied a good deal; but after a day or two he 
began to get more steady. 

Brownie had been with them about ten days, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Campion were sent for to a 
friend who was dangerously ill. 

‘Now, Edward,” said his papa, just before he 
went, ‘as your mamma and I will be out all day, 
I think you had better dine at school for once; and 
we will call for you as we come home.” 

But Edward was not willing to do this. ‘ You 
think I shall go in to Brownie, papa,” he said; 
“but I assure you I will not.” 

‘* May I trust you?” said Mr. Campion. ‘Now, 
remember what I say; you are not to go near 
the meadow all day.” And Edward promised he 
would not. 

The man from Smith’s came as usual; he always 
came between twelve and two, when Edward was 
at home. To-day Brownie was unusually quiet, 
and suffered the man to mount him without cutting 
any capers beyond rearing a little. 

**He’s coming round, aint he?” said Edward, 
who, contrary to his father’s order, had gone as 
usual to the gate of the field. 

‘Oh, ah, young gentleman; you'll soon be able 
to ride him now; he’ll be as gentle as a lamb in 
time,” said the man, stroking Brownie’s neck. 

** He’s a good one, don’t you think?” said Ed- 
ward, stepping a little way into the field. 

“ Ah, that he is, a first-rater; no one could wish 
for a better.” And the man pointed out to him 
all Brownie’s good ‘‘ points,” and discoursed upon 
horsecraft in general. At length the interview 
ended; and Edward went in to dinner, and after- 
wards to sehool; but nothing could he think of but 
horses ; and he was kept in half an hour after all 
the rest had gone, for drawing Brownie’s profile, 
instead of doing a sum in vulgar fractions. 

After tea, he went down to the meadow again, to 
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have a look at his fayourite. Pity he was not con- 
tent with a look; but he had already infringed upon 
his father’s commands, and he found it now no very 
difficult task to silence his conscience when it whis- 
pered that he was doing wrong even in going near 
the field. So he unlocked the gate, the key of which 
he had brought in his pocket, and went up to where 
Brownie was standing, at first rather timidly, it 
must be confessed, but the pony was quiet, and just 
then he saw several of his schoolfellows coming 
down the road, and he was ashamed to let them see 
he was afraid of the pony he had boasted about so 
much; so, after a minute or two, he walked boldly 
round him, and began stroking his glossy neck and 
sides. By this time the group of boys had reached 
the fence at the other end of the field. 

‘“‘Ts that your ‘Brownie’ we’ye heard so much 
about lately, Campion ?” saidone of them. ‘‘ Why, 
he is a duffer; he’s only fit for a girl to ride.” 

‘That’s all you know about horses,” called Ed- 
ward. ‘Smith’s man says he’s a first-rater.” 

‘JT don’t believe it; it’s all cram. I’ll be bound 
to say now he neyer moyes beyond a jog-trot.” 

“ Don’t he, though?” said Edward, angrily, and 
he began to wish Brownie would start off and 
exhibit how fast he could go; but another of the 
boys called out just then— 

“‘Neyer mind what Leigh says; tho pony is a 
good one, I can see; but why don’t you mount him 
instead of standing there? he’s a stunner to go, I 
can see.” 

“Oh, he’s not broken in enough yet,” said Ed- 
ward. 

A loud burst of laughter sounded across the 
field. 

‘You're afraid, you mean,’’ shouted they. 

‘Til fetch him our dog Shag, that carries my 
little sister,” said Leigh; ‘that'll suit him best.” 

“‘T’m not afraid,” said Edward. 

‘*Then mount him,” said the boys, ‘‘and let us 
see you aren’t.” 

Poor Edward! he could not bear to be laughed 
at, and he knew he should haye no peace after this 
if he did not mount. ‘‘ And after all,” thought he, 
‘*T shan’t be doing much harm; papa never need 
know anything about it. I dare say Brownie will 
carry me safely round the field once, and then I 
will get off.” So without waiting another minute 
for reflection, he caught hold of him by his mane, 
Brownie reared a little, but nevertheless he ma- 
naged to mount; but no sooner had he dono so 
than Brownie pricked up his ears and started off 
full gallop round the field. No fear now but 
what Leigh would see he was wrong when he said 
he could only go at a jog-trot. Fortunately, 
Edward had seized tight hold of the mane; but it 
was with great difficulty he contrived to keep his 
seat, and he began already to repent of his dis- 
obedience. 

Just as Edward had mounted, a little girl came 
up the road with a piece of rope in her hand, with 
which she now commenced skipping, just. behind 
where the boys were standing, and they were soon 
enyeloped in a cloud of dust. 

‘‘ Be off with your rope, you little nuisance!” 
called one of them; but no notice was taken of this 
command, ‘‘ If you don’t go, I'll make you,” said 
he, and going up to the child, he gave her a smart 
box on the ear. She dropped one end of the rope 
instantly, and, catching up her pinafore, burst into 





tears. A carriago was coming up, and she left the 
middle of the road, and came and stood close to the 
fence, not far from the boys. 

Brownie was now tearing at a furious rate round 
the field; Edward hoped he would soon tire of 
this; but the hope was yain, each moment his speed 
increased; and just ashe got to where tho boys 
were standing, he reared so that he was almost 
upright upon his haunches, 

‘* Hold on tight, Campion,” shouted they; but 
the words were scarcely uttered before the animal | 
plunged forward, and Edward was pitched with | 
tremendous force down upon the ground, A loud 
scream from behind, at the same moment, caused 
the boys to look round, and there, in the middle of | 
tho road, lay a cow, kicking and plunging, and just 
beyond the girl one of them had so unceremoni- 
ously driven off just before; a boy was trying to 
lift her up, but she had evidently hurt her foot, for 
she could not stand. 

“Well, this is a pretty go,” said Leigh, as he 
went back to the fence. ‘‘ Why, that thing’s pos- 
sessed, surely. Here, I say, Campion, get up ; that 
pony of yours will be round here directly, and 
he’s as likely to step on as oyer you.” But Edward 
could not move, the blow had stunned him. On 
came Brownie right round the field with ears 
erect, eyes distended, and mane flying in the wind, 
pawing the ground as though he would tear it up; he 
seemed to be making for the place where Edward was 
lying ; but just before he came up to him he turned 
off, and bounded across to the other side. ‘‘ He just 
missed him this time,” said Leigh, ‘‘ but p’r’aps 
he'll not be so particular next; so let’s get over, 
some of us, and see if we can’t move him out of the 
way.” 

*‘All right,” said two or three, and they clam- 
bered over the fence, while some of their companions 
went to look at the prostrate cow, and help the 
boy to raise it up; but all their efforts were in vain, 
“Oh, what shall I do?” said Dick. “I am afraid 
she’s hurt herself—see, she don’t move this leg.” 

‘‘ How did it happen ? ” said the boys. 

“T hardly knows; but just as we come up here, 
that girl run across the road screaming, an’ drag- 
ging this rope after her, and now, you see, it’s all 
"tangled in her legs,” and poor Dick burst into 
tears. ‘*Oh, mother, mother!’ wailed he, ‘‘ what 
shall we do?” 

The boys who had got over the fence ran to Hd- 
ward, who was still lying motionless on the grass. 

‘‘Oh! I wish somebody else was in for this,” 
said Fletcher, the one who had told him to mount, 
“‘T say, how pale he looks; do you-———” but the 
rest of the sentence was lost, for the pony was close 
upon them. They caught hold of Edward’s arms 
to drag him on one side, but it was too late, for at the 
same moment Brownie came with all his force down 
upon his legs; the pain was so acute that it roused 
Edward from his insensibility, and he screamed, 
‘Oh, my leg, my leg! it’s broken;” but before they 
could lift him over the fence, he had fainted age 
By this time a crowd had collected in the road; it 
had been ascertained that the poor cow’s legs had 
both been broken, and they were now preparing 
kill it. Dick had brought his mother, and she 
reluctantly given her consent; for what she was 
now to do she could not tell—the milk from the cow 
being their only means of support. Shoe now, 
Dick, was crying bitterly; but their attention waa 
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called from the cow by hearing the boys on the 
fence call to their companions in the crowd; and 
sceing that something was the matter, she went for- 
ward, and at the same moment Mr. and Mrs. Campion 
drove up. ‘‘ Why, what is the matter?” said they 
both at once, and Mr. Campion jumped over the 
fence to where Edward was lying, while the poor 
widow told Mrs. Campion the story of the cow. As 
soon as he could, Mr. Campion lifted Edward into 
the chaise, and dispatched one of the boys for a 
doctor, while he drove home as fast as possible. 
Mrs. Campion had ascertained that the little girl 
had been taken home; she had only sprained her 
foot, and she told the poor widow to come the next 
morning, and Mr. Campion would either give her 
one of their own cows, or the money to buy another. 
When the doctor arrived and had examined the 
injured leg, ho said it was broken, and must be 
set immediately. Edward had recovered from the 
faint, and he felt very much grieved when he saw 
his mamma’s tearful face and his papa’s look of 
anxiety while the doctor was preparing the splints 
and bandages for his leg; and when he thought 
that it was all caused by his wilful disobedience, he 
burst into tears. Not a word was said by his 
parents—they knew what he must be suffering, and 
that his sin had brought its own punishment. 

For many weeks he was ill, so ill that his life 
was despaired of, and during that time no talking 
was allowed ; but as soon as he began to get better, 
tho first thing ho did was to ask the forgiveness 
of his papa and mamma. They of course freely 
forgave him; but Mr. Campion did not forget 
to point out to him that there was One whose 
forgiveness he needed much more than he did 
his. ‘And now, Edward,” said he, ‘‘let this be 
a lesson to you for life, never to put yourself in 
the way of temptation, or to trust in your own 
strength ; but let it teach you to look to God at all 
times for strength to be enabled to resist temp- 
tation, for ‘let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.’” 








Miblical Expositions. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
8ST. MATTHEW. 
CuHarTrer IV.—Verse 3. 
“AND when the tempter came to him, he said, If thou 
be the Son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread.” 

Fearful as are the rebellious acts of fallen spirits, are 
they equal to the rebellious acts of fallen men? These 
evil spirits oppose the salvation which Christ died to 
effect; but it is our salvation and not their own that 
they impiously reject. Are not multitudes of our 
fellow-men guilty of the greater offence? They spurn 
at the pardon offered to themselves, and with Satanic 
energy they also oppose the spiritual welfare of others, 
and when devout men cross their path they are ready 
to langh them to scorn; and the designation which ex- 
presses holiness and aseparation from the world, and 
which is the characteristic of every renewed mind, is 
transformed into a term of censure, 

Moreover, many truths which an ungodly man boldly 
dares to deny, the devil, with an equal portion of 





hostility, and with a far larger amount of wisdom, is 
constrained to believe, and, from the tenour of the truth 
believed, is compelled to tremble. In this rejection of 
Divine truth it is man who gains the pre-eminence, 
We observe also that Satan, in his assaults in the 
wilderness, never questioned either the existence of the 
Deity or the Divine nature of the Son of God. His 
question was one of identity, “If thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be made bread.” Here 
is a full admission that there was a Son of God, and that 
this Divine being possessed in himself, and not by dele- 
gation, the power to perform miracles, Are there no 
persons in this Christian land who deny the very 
existence of a God? And are there not others—men 
of a superior order, and oft of moral worth—who 
daringly refuse to recognise the Divine nature of the 
Son of God, and who seek, with much learning and 
ability, to fritter and explain away the sayings of Christ 
and who strive to reduce his miraculous deeds to the 
standard of ordinary events, or to account for them by 
natural causes? By this perversion of literary power 
do men “honour the Son as they honour the Father?” 
What honour to Christ does this command from God 
produce ? for it needs but humble powers to show that 
if men reject the divinity of the Son of God, they bring 
down the Saviour not merely to the standard of pious 
men, but they reduce him, in moral goodness, far below 
his own disciples, and of necessity class him among the 
vile and the wicked ; this must follow unless a Teacher 
can assert that which is untrue; can make claims that 
are unrighteous ; can falsely take to himself the honour 
which is due to God alone; can inculcate sanctity, yet 
practise deceit, and violate the laws of both God and 
man, without being numbered among transgressors: 
Under such a state of things, could such a person chal- 
lenge, as Christ did, the whole of his countrymen to 
convict him of any sin? Before presumptuous men seek 
to divest Christ of his celestial dignity, and by their 
mode of reasoning charge him with many sins, they 
must previously withdraw their faith in Almighty God, 
who has told us from heaven that this Jesus is his 
beloved Son—a Son in whom he ever has been, is now, 
and ever will be, well pleased, for such is the force of the 
Greek tense. Therefore, to bring the Saviour down to 
the standard of erring man, is to deny the truthfulness 
of Jehovah, for, as all men have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God, with which of them could a God 
knowing and seeing all things be at all times well 
pleased? In this hostility to Christ, in what respect are 
the deeds of men less sinful than the deeds of Satan ? 
Satan has also evinced his superiority to unbelieving 
men by recognising, without a cavil, the authority of 
Scripture as the rule of action. He believed in its 
powerful influence by employing it as the weapon 
whereby he sought to conquer. Is that which the Son 
of God reverenced and regarded as the unerring rule of 
right—is that which vanquished Satan to be discarded 
because men who boast of their reasoning powers are 
unwilling to conform to its holy principles? Let men 
who unduly exalt reason remember that reason is the 
special object of Satan’s attack; if he can lead men to 
regard reason as a higher authority than revelation, then 
men believe too little, and glide into Deism, Arianism, 
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and the errors of Unitarianism.. If men degrade reason, 
they believe too much, and fall into superstition, idolatry, 
and its attendant evils, The pious man who brings his 
reason to be directed by the inspired Word of God, is, 
therefore, wiser than his erring companions, because he 
seeks wisdom from the fountain of Wisdom ; and in order 
that he may be preserved from all vital errors, he not 
only beseeches Divine teaching, but he also lays hold of 
Divine strength. The man who thus looks up to God 
gains the desired blessing, for He that is with him is 
greater than he that is against him; though the foe be 
mighty, the protector is almighty. 

Here another graye question presents itself. If it be 
possible for men in a Christian country to vie with Satan 
in his hostility to the Gospel, and to gain an unholy pre- 
eminence, may it not also be possible for men to incur 
a greater degree of guilt, and to bring upon themselves 
a greater degree of chastisement? The redeemed, by 
virtue of their relationship to Christ, will, we belicye, 
rise to nobler honours and to higher felicity than that 
of angels, and dwell the nearest to the throne of God. 
By an analogy of reason, men who reject the offered 
relationship to Christ—who trample upon the bleod 
of the covenant—who regard as worthless the wisdom 
heaped upon wisdom which Jehovah has displayed in 
the mysteries of redemption, and who have defied the 
admonitions of God the Holy Spirit, and have in- 
sulted the majesty of the Trinity, we believe that these 
finally impenitent men, these fces to God and to their 
own souls, will sink .lower in condemnation than the 
devil and his angels. Men do not fairly contemplate 


the stupendous destiny which awaits them hereafter for 


weal or for woe. The matchless price paid for man’s 
rescue from death eternal ought to assure us that some- 
thing unutterably great—for good or for evil—must 
hereafter follow. Were we to collect from the inspired 
page all the names, titles, and appellations conferred 
upon the redeemed, and then place in juxta-position the 
names, titles, and appellations given to the rejectors of 
salvation, and could we adequately comprehend all that 
these terms are designed to express, we should either be 
petrified with terror or be oppressed by the effulgence 
of the glory, the exaltation, and the bliss presented to 
the mind; for “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 


Verse 4, 

* Tt is written.” 

Our Lord in his warfare did not contend against Satan 
with weapons which were peculiar to himself, and which 
he only could employ, but, mercifully for us, he pro- 
tected himself and defeated the adversary by the use of 
weapons which are presented to all the soldiers of 
Christ. And sinee the days of the temptation in the 
wilderness, thousands and tens of thousands of men 
fearing God have been preserved in the moment of 
temptation by the use of the shield—* It is written.” 
Oft and again, evil that ought not to be done was not 
done, and duties that ought not to be neglected were not 
neglected, because when temptation ‘came the spirit of 
wisdom pointed to the hallowed page and said, “It is 
written.” Let the Christian prizo the Word of God, 
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for he is in an enemy’s country, and no wise man while 
passing through an enemy’s land would cast away his 
sword, his helmet, and his shield. 


“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every | 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

Our Lord’s quotation rectifies the false notions that 
men are prone to cherish respecting the things of this 
life. It teaches us that there is a spiritual life, higher 
in its nature and more to be sought after than even | 
temporal life, Wisdom says, “Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all needful things 
shall be added unto you.” 

We perceive the crafty mode in which Satan adapts 
his temptations. "What more to be desired than food to 
one who was exhausted by hunger? and yet bread under 
such circumstances would have been an evil more to be 
dreaded than hunger itself. Bread was needed, but it 
was to be unlawfully acquired. From this device of 
Satan’s we may learn a valuable lesson—the great snare 
of the present day is the ynlawful pursuit of lawful 
things, and by many circumstances lawful things cease 
to be innocent, and are classed among things forbidden, 
The law of God is spiritual in its nature, and requires a 
spiritual observance ; it reaches to invisible motives as 
well as to actions that are manifest; it demands the 
straight line, the righteous weight, the ample measure, 
with words of sincerity and hands of integrity, and a 
fitness of time and season. 

(Zo be continued.) 








THE POOR. 
TE poor ! God bless them, the suffering poor ! 
In this time of storm and cold, 
When fierce winds rattle their rickety door, 
And enter their tenements old. 
Oh! little we know of their want and woe, 
Of their scanty table and hearth ; 
How they shiver and shrink while the dreary snow 
Puts a shroud on the frozen earth, 


Hark! voices are in the winds to-night, 
And they tell us a dismal tale 
Of the weary and worn with hunger and blight, 
And the poor man’s piteous wail. : 
Full many a shriek on their blasts so bleak, 
They carry about the air, 
From the heart of the strong, by want made weak, 
And manacled by despair. 


There’s a stified groan from a dwelling lone, 
Where fatherless children live ; 

And the mother hears her infant moan, 
But, oh ! she has nothing to give. 

> Twould rend your heart, that widow’s cry, 
Who watcheth their scanty bed, 

With her hollow cheek and sunken eye, 
And her husband with the dead. 


Oh! her heart will break for her children’s sake, 
In that house without food or fire! 

No single crumb of their crust will she take, 
Lest they should of hunger expire; 
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And dying they are in our very sight, 
Of hunger, and cold, and sorrow; 

‘We must take some bread to that house to-night, 
Or take out a corpse to-morrow. 


The poor are God’s poor, and, Christian men, 
God’s almoners are ye! 

Then as ye receive, so give again, 
God’s bountiful charity. 

Let it not be said that ye keep his bread, 
And hoard his silyer and gold, 

While ye leave the suffering poor unfed, 
And perishing in the cold. 








THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
rd Saad aay 
CHAPTER THE ELEYVENTH—(continued), 


WALTER and the others spent a very happy evening 
with Mr. Percival. When tea was over they talked 
as freely with him, and with each other in his 
presence, as they would have done among them- 
selves ; and the occasional society of their elders 
and superiors was in every way good for them. It 
enlarged their sympathies, widened their know- 
ledge, and raised their moral tone. 

Among many other subjects that evening they 
talked over one which never fails to interest deeply 
every right-minded boy—I mean their homes. It 
was no wonder that, as Walter talked of the glories 
of Semlyn lake and its surrounding hills, his face 
lighted up and his eyes shone with pleasant me- 
mories. Mr. Percival, as he looked at him, felt 
more puzzled than ever at his having gone wrong, 
and more confirmed than ever in the opinion that 
he had been hard and unjust to him of late, and 
that his original estimate of him was the right one 
after all. 

Power’s home was a statelier one than Walter’s. 
His father, Sir Lawrence Power, was a baronet, 
the owner of broad acres, whose large and beautiful 
mansion stood on one of the undulations in a park 
shadowed by ancestral trees, under whose boughs 
the deer fed with their graceful fawns around them. 
Through the park flowed a famous river, of which 
the windings were haunted by herons and king- 
fishers, and the pleasant waters abounded in trout 
and salmon. And to this estate and title Power 
was heir; though of course he did not tell them 
this while he spoke of the lovely scenery around 
the home where his fathers had so long lived. 

Henderson, again, was the son of a rich mer- 
chant, who had two houses—one city and one 
suburban. He was a regular little man of the 
world. After the holidays he had always seen the 
last feats of Saltori, and heard the most recent 


strains of Tiralirini. He always went to a round! 


of entertainments, and would make you laugh by 
the hour while he sang the songs or imitated 
the style of tho last coraic actor, or Ethiopian 
minstrel, 

While they wero chatting over their holiday 
amusements and occupations, Kenrick said little ; 
and, wondering at his silence, Mr. Percival asked 
him in what part of the world he lived. 
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‘“T, sir?” he said, as though awaked from a 
reverie; ‘‘oh, I live at Fusby, a village on the 


border of the fens, and in the very middle of the 
And Kenrick turned away his 


heavy clays.” 
head. 

‘Don’t abuse the clay,” said Walter, to cheer 
him up; ‘I’m very fond of the clay; it produces 
good roses and good strawberries—and those are 
the two best things going, in any soil.” 

‘“* Half-past ten, youngsters,” said Mr. Percival, 
holding ‘up his watch ; ‘‘ off with you to bed. Let 
yourselves in through the grounds ; here’s the key. 
Good night to you. Walter,” he said, calling him 
back as he was about to leave, * one word with you, 
alone; you three wait for him a moment outside. 
I wanted to tell you that, although I have seemed 
harsh to you, I dare say, of late, yet now I hear 
that you are making the most honourable efforts, 
and I have quite forgotten the past. My good 
opinion’ of you, Walter, is quite restored, and 
whenever you want to be quiet to learn your 
lessons, you may always come and sit in my 
room.” 

Mr. Percival was not the only St. Winifred’s 
master who thus generously abridged his own 
leisure and privacy to assist the boys in what he 
felt an interest. Walter thanked him with real 
gratitude, and rejoined the other three. ‘‘ He’s 
let me sit in his room,” said Walter. 

‘‘Has he?” said Henderson. ‘‘So he has me. 
How jolly! we shall get on twice as well.” 

«« What’s that ? ” said Power, pointing upwards, 
as they walked through the garden to their house 
door. 

Glancing in the direction, Walter saw a light 
suddenly go out in his dormitory, and a great 
bundle (apparently) disappear inside the window, 
which was then shut down. 
_.*Tll go and see,” he said. 
fellows.” 

All was quiet when he reached the room, but 
one of the candles, ineffectually extinguished, was 
still smoking, and when he looked to Eden’s bed 
he saw, by the gaslight that shone through the 
open door, that the child was awake, and crying 
bitterly. 

““What’s the matter, Eden?” he said kindly, 
sitting down upon his bed. 

“Tf you peach,” said Harpour and Jones to- 
gether, ** you know what you'll get.” 

‘‘Have you fellows been bullying poor little 
FBden ?” asked Walter, indignantly. 

“Tye not,” and ‘I’ve not,” said Anthony and 
Franklin, who were better than the rest in every 
way; ‘and I haven’t touched the fellow, Evsen,” 
said Cradock, who meant ov harm, and at Walter’s 
earnest request had never again annoyed fiden 
since the first mght. 

“Poor Ettle Eden! poor little fiddlestick,” 
Jones; ‘‘it does the younz cub good.” 

‘Send him home. to his grand.aamma, and let 
him have his bib and his night-cap,” growled Har- 
pour; “is he mace of butter, and you are atraid of 
his melting, you Evson, that you make such a fuss 
wth him? You wan’t your lickings yourself, and 
shail have them if you don’t luvk out.” 

‘© don’t care vias you do to me, Harpour,” re- 


“Good night, you 


said 


joined Walter, *‘and 1 don’t think you'll do very 


much. But I do tell you that it is a blackguard 
shame for a greai big fellow like you to torment a 
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little delicate chap like Eden; and what’s more, 
you shan’t do it,” : 

‘‘Shan’t! my patience, I like that! why, who is 
to prevent me?” 

‘‘I suppose he will turn sneak, and peach,” 
said Jones; ‘‘ he'd do anything that’s mean, we all 
know.” 

Walter was always liable to that taunt now. It 
was a part of his punishment, and the one which 
lasted longest. J’rom any other boy he might 
haye winced under it; but really, coming from 
Jones, it was too contemptible to notice. 

‘You shut up, Jones,” he said, angrily ; ‘‘ you 
shan’t touch Eden again, I can tell you, whatever 
i does, and he’d better look out what he 

oes.” 

‘* Look out yourself,” said Harpour, flinging a 
foot-ball boot at Walter's head. ne or 

‘You'll find your boot on the grass outside 
to-morrow morning,” said Walter, opening the 
window, and dropping it down. He wasn’t a bit 
afraid, because he always went on the instinctive 
and never-mistaken assumption, that a bully must 
be a coward in his inmost nature. Cruelty to tho 
weaker is incompatible with the generosity of all 
true courage. 

‘* As sure as I’m here now, I'll thrash you for that 
to-morrow,” shouted Harpour. 

*« To-morrow /” said Walter, with great con- 
tempt. 

‘*Oh! don’t make him angry, Walter,” whispered 
Eden; ‘‘ you know what a strong fellow he is” 
(Eden shuddered as though he had reason to 
know); ‘“‘and you can’t fight him; and you 
mustn’t get a thrashing for my sake. I’m not 
worth that. I'd rather bear it myself, Walter— 
indeed, I would.” 

‘Good night, poor little Eden,” said Walter ; 
‘you're safe to-night, at any rate. Why, how 
img are. What have they been doing to 
you ?” 


“I daren’t tell you to-night, Walter; I will 
to-morrow,” he answered in a low tone, shivering 
all over. 

“Well, then, go to sleep now, my little man; 
and don’t you be afraid of Harpour, or any one 
else. I won’t let them bully you if I can help it.” 

_Eden squeezed Walter’s hand tight, and sobbed 
his thanks, while Walter gently smoothed the 
child’s pillow, and dried his tears. 

Poor Eden! as I said before, he was too weak, 
too delicate, too tenderly nurtured, and far, far 
too young for the battle of life in a public school. 
For even at St. Winifred’s, as there are and must 
bw at all great schvols, there were some black sheep 
in tae tlock, undiscvvered, and therefore unseparated 
from the rest. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 
MY BKOTHER’S KEEPER. 

"T is in ourselves that we are thus or thus. Our bodies 

are gardens to the which our wills are gardeners, 
OTHELLO. Acti, sc. 3. 

As Walter lay awake for a few quict moments 
before ho sent his thoughts to rest, he glanced 
critically over the occurrences of the day. He 
could not bat rejoice that the last person for whom 
he felt real regard had forgiven him his rash act, 
and that his offence had thus finally been absolved 








on earth as in heaven. He rejoiced, too, that Mr, 
Percival’s kind permission to learn his lessons in 
his room would give him far greater advantages 
and opportunities than he had hitherto enjoyed, 
Yet Walter’s conscience was not quite at easo, 
The last scene had disturbed him. The sobs and 
shiverings of little Eden had fallen very reproach- | 
fully into his heart. Walter felt that he might 
have done far more for him than he had done. He 
had, indeed, even throughout his own absorbing 
troubles, extended to the child a general protection, 
but not a special care. It never occurred to him 
to excuse himself with the thought that he was 
‘‘not his brother’s keeper.” The truth was that 
hoe had found Eden uninteresting, because ho had 
not taken the pains to be interested in him, and 
while one voice within his heart reproved him of 
neglect and selfishness, another voice seemed to 
say to him, in a firm yet kindlior tone, ‘‘ Now that 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 

For indeed as yet Eden’s had been a very un- 
happy lot. Bullied, teased, and persecuted by the 
few among whom accident had first thrown him, 
and judged to belong to their set by others who, on 
that account, considered him a boy of a bad sort, he 
was almost friendless at St. Winifred’s. And the 
loneliness, the despair of this feeling, weighing 
upon his heart, robbed him of all courage to favo 
the difficulties of work ; so that in-school as well as 
out of it, he was always in trouble. He was for 
ever clumsily scrawling, in his now illegible hand, 
the crooked and blotted lines of punishment which 
his seeming ignorance or sluggishness brought 
upon him; and although he was always to be 
seen at detention, he almost hailed this disgrace, as 
affording him at least some miserable shadow of 
occupation, and a refuge, however undesirable, 
from the torments of those degraded few to whom 
his childish tears, his weak entreaties, his bursts of 
impotent passion, caused nothing but low amuso- 
ment. Outof school his great object always was to 
hide himself; anywhere, so as to be beyond the reach 
of Jones, Harpour, and other bullies of the samo 
calibre. For this purpose he would conceal him- 
self for a whole afternoon at a time up in the 
fir-groves, listlessly gathering into heaps the red 
sheddings of their umbrage, and pulling to pieces 
their dry and fragrant cones; or, when he feared 
that these resorts would be disturbed by some little 
gang of lounging smokers, he would choose some 
onely place, under the shadow of the mountain 
cliffs, and sit for hours together, aimlessly rolling 
white lumps of quartz over the shingly banks. 
Under continued trials like these he became quite 
changed. The childish innocence and beauty of 
countenance, the childish frankness and gaiety of 
heart, the childish quickness and intelligence of 
understanding, were exchanged for vacant looks, 
stupid indifference, and that half cunning expres- 
sion which is always induced by craven fear. 
Accustomed, too, to be waited upon and helped 
continually in the home where his mother, a gay 
young widow, had petted and spoiled him, he be- 
came slovenly and untidy in dress and habits, Ilo 
rarely found time or heart to write home ; and even 
when he did, he so well knew that his mother was 
incapable of sympathy or comprehension of his 
suffering, that the dirty and ill-spelt scrawl rarely 
alluded to the one dim consciousness that brooded 
over him night and day—that he couldn’t under- 
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stand life, and only knew that he was a very 
friendless, unhappy, unpitied little boy. If he 
could have found even one to whom to unfold and 
communicate his griefs, even one to love him un- 
reservedly, all the inner beauty and brightness of 
his character would haye blown and expanded in 
that genial warmth. He once thought that in 
Walter he had found such a one, but when he 
saw that his dulness bored Walter, and that his 
listless manners and untidy habits made him cross, 
he shrank back within himself. He was thankful to 
Walter as a protector, but did not look upon him 
as a friend in whom he could implicitly confide. 
The flower without sunshine will lose its colour 
and its perfume. Six weeks after Arthur Eden, 
a merry; bright-eyed child, alighted from his 
mother’s carriage at the old gate of St. Winifred’s 
school, no casual stranger would have recognised 
him again in the palo and moping little fellow who 
seemed to be afraid of every one whom he met. 
Oh! if we knew how rare, how sweet, how dee 

human love can be—how easily, yet how seldom it 
is gained—how inexpressible the treasure is when 
once it has been gained—we should not trample on 
human hearts as lightly as most men do! Any 
one who in that hard time had spoken a few kindly 
words to Eden—any one who would have taken 
him gently for a short while by the hand, and 
helped him over the stony places that hurt his 
unaccustomed feet—-any one who would havo 
suffered, or who would have invited him, to pour 
his sorrows into their ears and assist him to sustain 
ther.—might have won, even at that slight cost, 
the deepest and most passionate love of that trem- 


bling young heart. He might haye saved him from 
hours of numbing pain, and won the rich reward of 
a gratitude well deserved and Seneneney repaid. 


There were many boys at St. Winifred’s gentle- 
hearted, right-minded, of kindly and manly im- 
pulses; but all of them, except Walter, lost this 
owe opportunity of conferring pure happiness by 
isinterested aes f deeds. They did not buy up 
the occasion, which gocs away, and burns the 
priceless books she offers, if they are not purchased 
unquestioningly and at once. 

And Walter regretfully felt that he was very 
nearly too late; so nearly, that in perhaps a week 
or two more Eden might have lost hopelessly, and 
for ever, all trace of self-respect—might have been 
benumbed into mental imbecility by the torpedo- 
like influence of helpless grief. Walter felt as if he 
had been selfishly looking on while a fellow-creature 
was fast sinking in the water, and as if it were 
only at the last possible moment that he had held 
out a saving hand. But by God’s grace he did hold 
out the saving hand at last, and it was grasped 
firmly, and a dear life was saved. ‘Years after, 
when Arthur Eden had grown into but stop, 
I must not so far anticipate my story. Suffice it 
to say that Walter’s kindness to Eden helped to 
bring about long afterwards one of the chief hap- 
pinesses of his own life, 

“Come a stroll, Eden, before third school, and 
let’s have a talk,” he said, as they came out from 
dinner in hall the next day. 

Eden looked up happily, and he was proud to be 
seen by Walter’s side in the throng of boys, as 
they passed out, and across the court, under the 

ow of the arch, towards Walter’s favourite 
haunt, the sea-shore, Walter never felt weak or 
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unhappy for long together when the sweetness of 
the sea wind was on his forehead, and the song of 
the sea waves in his ear. A run upon the shore in 
all weathers, if only for five minutes, was his daily 
pleasure and resource. 

They eat. down; the sea flashed before them a 
mirror of miolten gold, except where the summits 
of the great mountain of Appenfell threw their 
deep broad shadows, which seemed purple by con- 
trast with the brightness over which they fell. 
Walter sat, full of healthy enjoyment as he 
breathed the pure atmosphere, and felt the delicious 
wind upon his glowing cheeks; and Eden was 
happy to be with him, and to sit quietly by his 
side. 

“« Eden,” said Walter, after a few moments, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid you’ve not been happy lately.” 

The poor child shook his head, and answered, 
‘* No one cares for me here; every one looks down 
on mo, and is unkind; I’ve no friends.” 

“What, don’t you count me as a friend, then 

“Yes, Walter, you’re very kind; I’m sure I 
couldn’t have lived here if it hadn’t been for you; 
but you’re so much above me, and o 

Walter would not press him to fill up the 
omission, he could understand the rest of the 
sentence for himself. 

‘You musn’t think I don’t feel how good you’ve 
been to me, Walter,” said the boy, drawing near 
to him, and taking his hand; ‘* but-——-” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said Walter; ‘‘I understand it all. 
Well, never mind, I wil? be a friend to you now.” 

A tear trembled on Eden’s long eyelashes, as he 
looked up quickly into Walter’s face. ‘‘ Will you, 
Walter? Thank you, I haye no other friend here, 
And, please——” 

‘Well, what is it ?” 

‘© Will you call me Arthur, as they do at home?” 

Walter smiled. ‘‘ Well now,” he said, ‘tell 
mo what they were doing to you last night.” 

‘“You won’t tell them I told you, Walter,” he 
answered, looking round, with the old look of 
decrepit fear usurping his face, which had bright- 
ened for the moment. 

‘No, no,” said Walter, impatiently; ‘why, 
what a little coward you are, Iden.” 

The boy shrunk back into himself as if ho had 
received a blow, and relaxed his grasp of Walter’s 
hand; but Walter, struck with the sensitive 
timidity which unkindness had caused, and sorry 
to have given him pain in all his troubles, said 
kindly— 

“There, Arty, never mind; I didn’t mean it; 
don’t be afraid ; tell me what they did to you. I 
saw a light in our dormitory as 1 was coming back 
from Percival’s, and I saw something dragged 
through the window. What was it?” 

‘«That was me,” said Eden, naively. 

“You?” 

‘Yes; poorme. They let me down by a sheet 
which they tied round my waist.” 

‘‘ What, from that high window? I hopo they 
tied you tight.” 

‘Only one knot; I ever so nearly slipped out of 
it last night, and that’s what frightencd me so, 
Walter.” 

‘How horribly dangerous |,” said Walter, indig- 
nantly, 

‘© T know it is horribly dangerous,” said Eden, 
standing up, and gesticulating violently, in one of 
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those bursts of passion which flashed out of him| 


now and then, and were the chief amusement of 
his persecutors; ‘and I dream about it all night,” 
ho said, bursting into tears; ‘‘ and I know, I know 
that some day I shall slip, or the knot will come 
undone, and [ shall fall and be smashed to atoms. 
But what do they care for that? and I sometimes 
wish I were dead myself, to have it all over.” 

‘Hush, Arty, don’t talk like that,” said Walter, 
as he felt the little soiled hand trembling with 
passion and emotion in his own. ‘ But what on 
earth do they let you down for?” ; 

«To go to—but you won't tell?” he said, look- 
ing round again. ‘Oh! I forgot, you didn’t like 
my saying that. But it’s they who have made me 
a coward, Walter; indeed it is.” 

** And no wonder,” thought Walter to himself. 
“But you needn’t be afraid any more,” he said 
aloud; ‘*I promise you that no one shall do any- 
thing to you which they’d bo afraid to do to me.’ 

‘Then I’m safe,” said Eden, joyfully. ‘ Well, 
they made me go to—to Dan’s.” 

‘‘Dan’s? what, the fisherman’s just near the 
shore?” 

*Yos; ugh!” 

‘But don’t you know, Arty, that Dan’s a brute, 
and a regular smuggler, and that if you were 
caught going there, you’d be sent away ?” 

‘“Yes; you can’t think, Walter, how I hate, and 
how frightened I am to go there. There’s Dan, 
and there’s that great lout of a wicked son of his, 
and they’re always drunk; and the hut—ugh ! it’s 
so nasty; and last night Dan seized hold of me 
‘with his horrid red hand, and wanted me to drink 
some gin, and Ishrieked.” The yery remembrance 
seemed to make him shudder. 

‘‘ Well, then, after that I was nearly caught. I 
think, Walter, that even you would be a coward if 
you had such long, long frights. You know that 
to get to Dan’s, after the gates are locked, the only 
way is to go over the railing, and through Dr. 
Lane’s garden, and I’m always frightened to death 
lest his great dog should be loose, and should catch 
hold of me. He did growl last night. And then, 
as I was hurrying back—you know it was rather 
moonlight last night, and not very cold—who 
should I see but the doctor himself walking up 
and down the garden? I crouched in a minute 
behind a thick holly tree, and I suppose I made a 
rustle, though I held my breath, for the doctor 
stopped and shook tho tree, and said ‘shoo,’ as 
though he thought a cat were hidden there. I was 
half dead with fright, though I did hope, after all, 
that he would catch me, and that I might be sent 
away from this horrid place. But when he turned 
round, I crept away, and made the signal, and 
they let down the sheet, and then, as they were 
hauling me up, I heard voices—I suppose they 
must have been yours and Kenrick’s; but they 
thought it was some master, and doused the glim, 
and, oh! so nearly let me fall; so, Walter, please 
don’t despise me, or be angry with me because you 
found me crying and shivering in bed. Tho cold 
made me shiver, and I couldn’t help crying ; indeed 
I couldn’t.” 

‘* Poor Arty! poor Arty!” said Walter, soothingly. 
‘* But have they ever done this before ?” 

“Yes, once, when you wero at the choir-supper 
one night,” 

* They never shall again, I swear,” said Walter, 








frowning, as he thought how detestably cruel they 
had been. ‘ But what did they send you for?” 

‘For no good,” said Eden. 

‘*No; I knew it would be for no good, if it wag 
to Dan’s that they sent you.” 

“Well, Walter, the first time it was for some 
drink ; and the second time for some more drink,” 
he said, after a little hesitation. 

Walter looked serious. ‘‘ But don’t you know, 
Arty,” - said, ‘that it’s very wrong to get such 
things for them? If they want to have any deal- 
ings with that beast Dan, who’s not fit to speak to, 
let them go themselves, Arty, it’s very wrong; 
you mustn’t do it.” 

‘* But how can I help it?” said the boy, looking 
frightened and ashamed. ‘‘ Oh! must I always be 
blamed by every one?” he said, putting his hands 
to his eyes. ‘It isn’t my sin, Walter ; it’s theirs, 
They made me.” 

‘* Nobody. can ever make any one else do what's 
were >i . fs 

‘* Qh! yes; it’s all very easy for you to say that, 
Walter, who can fight anybody, and who aie 80 
strong and good, and whom no one dares bully, 
a who are not laughed at, and made a butt of, as 

am.” 

“Look at Power,” said Walter, ‘or look at 
Dubbs. They came as young as you, Arty, and as 
weak as you, but no one ever © them do wrong. 
Power, somehow, looks too noble to be bullied by 
any one: they’ro afraid of him, I don’t know why. 
But what Dubbs to protect him? Yet not all 
the Harpours in the world would ever make him 
go to such a place as Dan’s.” 

Poor Eden felt it hard to be blamed for this; he 
was not yet strong enough to learn that the path of 
duty, however hard an thorny, however hedged 
in with difficulties and antagonisms, is always the 
easiest and the pleasantest in the end. 

“But they’d half kill me, Walter,” he said, 
plaintively. 

** They'll have much more chance of doing that 
as it is,” said Walter. ‘‘ They'd thrash you a little, 
no doubt, but respect you more for it. And surely 
it would be better to bear one thrashing, and not 
do what’s wrong, than to do it and to go two such 
journeys out of the window, and got the thrashings 
into the bargain? So even on that ground you 
ought to refuso, Hh, Arty?” 

‘Yes, Walter,” he said, casting down his eyes. 

‘Well, noxt timo either Harpour or any ono 
else tries to make you do what's wrong, remember 
they can’t make you, if you don’t choose; and say 
flatly No! and stick to it in spite of everything, 
like a brave little man, will you?” 

“Tdid say ‘No!’ at first, Walter, but they 
threatened to frighten me,” he said.’ ‘* They knew 
I daren’t hold out.” 

Yes; thero was the secret of it all. Walter saw 
that they had played on this child’s natural terrors 
with such refinement of cruelty, that fear had be- 
come the master principle of his mind. They had 
only to touch that spring, and he obeyed them 
mechanically, like a puppet; and because of his 
vory fear, was driven to do things that might well 
cause genuine fear, till ho lived in such a region of 
increasing fear and dread, that Walter’s only sur- 
prise was that he had not been made an idiot 
already. Poor child! it was no wonder that he 
was becoming more stupid, cunning, untidy, and 

















under the very eyes of many thoroughly noble | 
boys, and conscientious masters, and yet they) 
never saw or noticed it, and looked on Eden as 
an idle and unprineipled little sloven. Oh! our 
harsh human judgments! The priest and the 
Levite still pass the woutided man, and the good 
Samaritans are rate on this world’s highways. 
What was Walter todo? Ho did not know the 
very name of peychelogy, but he did know the un- 
hinging desolating power of an over-masteting spitit 
of fear. He knew that fear hath torment, but he 
had no conception by what meang that demon can 
be exorcised. Yet he thought, as he raised his 
eyes for one instant to Heaven in silent supplica- 
tion, that there were few devils who would not go 
out by prayer, andhe made a strong resolve that 
he would use every endeavour to make up for his 
past neglectfulness, and to save this poor unhappy 
ild 


“T’m not blaming you, Arthur,” he said, ‘‘ but 
I like you, and don’t want to see you go wrotig, 
and be a tool in bad boys’ hands. I hope you as 
God to help you, Arthur ?” 

Eden looked at him, but said nothing. He had 
been taught but little, and by example he had been 


uninteresting, every day. And all this was going on | 





taught nothing, of the awful, far-off Friend who is 
yet so near to every humble spirit, and who even | 
now had sent his angel to save this lamb who! 
knew not of his fold. 

“Tisten to me, Arthur—ah! there I hear the 
third school bell, and we must go in—but listen ; 
I'll be your friend ; I want to be your friend. Ill 
try — save you from all this persecution. ‘Will 
you always trust me?” : Pigs 

Eden’s look of gratitude more than repaid him, 
and Walter added, ‘‘ And, Arty, you must not give 
up your prayers. Ask God to help you, and to 
keep you from going wrong, and to make you 
brave. Won't you, Arty?” 5; 

The little boy’s heart was full even to breaking 
with its weight of happy tears; it was too full to 
speak. He pressed Walter’s hand for one moment, 
and walked in by his side without a word. 

(To be continued.) 








Progress of the Cruth. 


THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON, 
No. I. 
TuE suburbs of the Metropolis extend so far into the 
country that it is not easy to say what ought, and what | 
ought not, to be called London, but if we take the | 
Superintendent Lots canals districts, as including all 


that is generally understood by “ London,” we find that 
they comprise an area of 77,997 acres, or nearly 122 
square miles, When the census of 1861 was taken, 
there were dwelling within this space 2,803,989 human 
beings—an average of 22,983 to the square mile. They 
are, however, by no means thus equally distributed, for 
In one parish (St, George’s in the East) the people are 
packed together to the number of 180,000 to the 
square mile; and in other poor neighbourhoods the 
numbers are very far in excess of the average. This 
extraordinary density is accounted for by the over- 
crowding of dwellings of the poor, arising from 
Various canses, but aggravated of late by the demolition 
of houses by the metropolitan railways, and in the par- 





ticular district above referred to, by the driving out of 
tho grester part of the inhabitants of Lower Shadirell 
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for the construction of the néw Shadwell Dock. London 


“improvements ” ate sometimes purchased at a heavy 
cost—that, namely, of the health, the social welfare, and 
possibly, in some cases, the very existence of the poor. 
It is a fact that, in many parts of London, there are 
hot nearly sufficient houses of 4 humble class to aveconi 
modate the people with ordinary decency ; not enough 
for the existing population, much less to provide for ihe 
rapid increase which is taking place. Under such cir- 
cumstances, any local regulations under the Lodging 
House Act can, and, do, afford only a partial check on 
over-crowding, As an extreme instance, we may men- 
tion ‘that in one .house. in St. George’s there were 
recently living thirteen families, numbering eighty in~ 
dividuals; and that the cases are innumerable in which 
the ordinary allowance of space is one room to a family. 

During the ten years, 1851-61, there died in London 
610,478 persons; nevertheless, the increase of popula- 
tion in the same period, was 441,753—the excess of 
births over deaths being 254,090. At the present time 
the average of deaths is 1,345 per week ; 17,510 persotis 
having died during the quarter ending at Christmas, 
Tho number of births at present averages about 2,000 
per week, 

These figures furnish matter for solemn questioning. 
What are we—we dwellers in London who profess to be 
Christians—what are we doing for the dense masses 
around us, who are passing away at the rate of 
1,300 a week? Will they rise up in the judgment— 
an exceeding great army—to condemn our indifference 
and unfaithfulness? What efforts are we making 


| to provide for the ever-growing spirittal watts of a 


population which increases at the rate of 40,000 a yéar ? 
The object of the present series of articles is to furnish 
some information—necessarily imperfect, but as com- 
plete.as circumstances may permit—in respect to these 
matters, And, first, it may be well to take a rapid glance 
at the general condition of London as regards the ordi- 
nary meansof religious worship, and the extent to which 
the people avail themselves of those méanis, The attend- 
ance at divine service is a rough test of the prevalence 
of religious convictions, but when applied to masses of 
people is not an unsatisfactory one. tt is only too easy 
for individual attendants at church or ehapel te remain 
destitute of spiritual life, but the aggregate of attendants 
at public worship, in a.parti¢ulaf neighbourhood may be 
regarded as a criterion of the religious condition of that 
neighbourhood, 

Tlie cénsus of 1851, being the last census of religious 
worship, will furnish us with some interesting particulars 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere, and these will be 
corrected, whenever possible, by later information. - 

In 1851, the number of Protestant places of worship 
in London, excepting those belonging to Unitarians and 
a few other exceptional bodies, was, according to the 
census, 960, and the number of sittings 654,180, or barely 
28 per cent. of the then population. Mr, Horace Mann, 
in his able report accompanying the returns, considers 
that sitting accommodation to the extent of 58 per cent. 
of the population isadequate to present requirements, 
allowing for deductions on account of infants of tender 
years, sick persons, persons occupied on the Sabbath, and 

ersons who attend only oneserviceintheday. London 
in 1851 did not provide more than one half the sittings 
required, according to this estimate, which, we imagine, 
is sufficiently low. Even if we take into the account all 
réligious denominations, the sittings only extended to 
713,561, or 30 per cent. of the population. In some 
parishes the spiritual destitution was much greater than 
thesé figures represent, in consequence of the inequality 
of distribution. In Shoreditch, there were sittings for 
only a little more than 17 per cent. of the people, and in 
St. George’s in the East, for a little more than 20 per 
cent, On the other hand, in the City of London the 
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sittings provided for more than 81 percent., and many 
of the places of worship, as is well known, are very 
thinly attended. But it appears that in other parts of 
London, as well as in the City, the people did not avail 
themselves to nearly the full exteit of the scanty 
accommodation provided for them. The number of 
persons present at the most numerously-attended services 
on the census Sunday throughout the metropolis was as 
follows :— 

Church of England .., 

Protestant Dissenters ao 


Total wu. ove tee 463,206 


or about two-thirds of the sitting accommodation. 
Various reasons may be assigned for the unwillingness 
of the people to avail themselves of the existing means 
of public worship; and some of these will probably 
appear as we go on to inquire into the condition of 
particular districts. Whether the general proportion 
of attendance to sittings is greater now than in 1851, it 
will not be possible to decide; but we may ascertain 
how far the accommodation itself has been extended, in 
the case of the four leading religious bodies. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of places of worship existing 
in London in 1863 (within the limits already defined), 
so far as we have been able to ascertain them :— 
Church of England: 
Churches vee 
Temporary ditto 
Church of Scotland 
Baptist ove ove 
Congregational .,, 
Wesleyan ... ake 
Primitive Methodist _... lias 
United Methodist Free Church 
Methodist New Connexion 
Presbyterian (English) ... as 
ditto (Scotch United) ... 
Brethren ... bie ats a3 
Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion 
Bible Uhristians ... eve tes 
Society of Friends ove 
Wesleyan (Dissenting) ... ° 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist . 
German Reformed bee ere 
Other Foreign Churches ‘ 


Total ove eee 1,001 


It will be observed that the total number of places of 
worship here given does not much exceed the total 
number belonging to the same denominations stated 
by the census to have existed in 1851. A comparison 
cannot, however, be instituted between these figures, 
We find after careful inquiry, that the recognised 
places of worship within the bills of mortality were not 
nearly so numerous in 1851 as appears by the census 
report. We cannot explain how errors could have 
crept into returns prepared with such scrupulous care 
as those of the census of 1851, unless it be that rooms 
have been enumerated where Only occasional services 


have been held. 

A comparison of the reports of the London Dio- 
cesan Church Building Society with the London 
Diocesan Calendar, shows that the number of churches, 
including temporary churches, actually existing in 
London in 1851 was 364, and that during the years 
1851-63, 107 new churches have been consecrated. 
The increase of Baptist chapels during the same period 
has been 36, including the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
which is equal in sitting accommodation to five ordinary 
chapels; of Congregational, 8; and of Wesleyan, 6. 
During the last twelve years, then, the four leading 
Protestant bodies in London have erected 157 new 
places of worship. If we estimate the sittings in each 
at the average of 800, which is probably above the mark, 
and allow 5,000 to the Metropolitan Tabernacle, we find 
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that new sittings have been furnished for 128,800 
persons, or about 29 per cent. of the increased popula. 
tion. If we assume, as before, that sittings require to 
be provided for 58 per cent. of the people, it follows that 
instead of doing anything to meet existing deficiencies, 
London is falling every year more hopelessly behind. 
hand, in regard to the public means of religious in- 
struction and worship. Some of the other denomina- 
tions appear to have increased much more rapidly in 
proportion to their numbers than the three. leading 
Nonconformist bodies, but we do not possess accurate | 
data as to such increase, The places of worship opened | 
by the former are of comparatively small size; and we 
may safely say that their aggregate increase has not 
been such as to materially affect the percentage of 
sitting accommodation. 

The above table takes note of a certain number of 
school-room services connected with particular denomi- 
nations; but it does not include various other religious 
efforts, such as theatre services, open air preachings, and 
meetings conducted by missionaries of various kinds, 
These services being often casual and temporary, 
ought not, perhaps, to be included in such a table, 
Their effects ought rather to be seen in the increased 
numbers attending the ordinary places of worship; for 
when persons are by these means brought under the 
power of the Gospel, the missionary or evangelist should 
draft them off as soon as possible to some regularly con- 
stituted Christian society. In our account of particular 
parishes, however, it will be necessary to give special 
attention to these extra efforts, which are so much needed 
in London, and afford, indeed, the only means of reaching 
large classes of the population, An earnest clergyman 
in a poor parish, whose church is better filled than many 
of those in the neighbourhood, having conducted one of 
the Sunday evening special services in a neighbouring 
theatre, declared that he-preached to more of his own 
people there than he did in his church. Many poor 
persons whom he knew, and who knew him, would not 
enter the church, but went without invitation to hear 
him at the theatre. In London, more than anywhere, 
does the command to “ go out into the streets and lanes 
of the city” require to be obeyed in its widest mean- 
ing. The circumstances are extraordinary, and men are 
beginning to perceive that the efforts must also be extra- 
ordinary. Large sums of money are being raised and 
applied to this work, under the direction of the Bishop 
of London, and money is much needed, but the chief 
want is that of men. For this work, men are needed 
who love the simplicity which is in Christ, who put no 
trust in their charities, or their ordinances, or their 
eloquence, but only in the blessing of their Master, 
content to be the mere “earthen vessel” for conveying 
the treasure of the Gospel, and constantly seeking “ the 
demonstration of the Spirit, and the power.” Volunteers 
are needed especially; no service is so useful among the 
poor as the unpaid service. Christian London must 
work for heathen London more than it has yet done— 
laymen as well as clergymen, and outside of church walls 
as well as within them, if the spiritual wants of this 
dense population are to be adequately provided for, 

(To be continued.) 
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NOT, DEAD. YET. 


A TALE OF SELE-SACRIFIOB. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD 
WORK,” “Live IT DOWN,” ETC, 
; Lean 


CHAPTER. XL.— (continued). 


Durine this pause Rupert lit another cigarette, and 
smoked it, thinking to himself (not for the first time), 
“ Confidence cannot be pulled out of a human heart. by 
sheer brute force; it must. be delicately twisted out. by 
fore-finger and thumb. Every affection of a man’s 
heart has pendent to it a fine thread of sentiment float- 
ing down into the outer air; often these threads are 
finer than the most delicate silk, finer than the gossa- 
mery lines of a spider’s web—ay, so fine as to be utterly 
impalpable to vulgar eyes; and many a human heart is 
not to be caught and securely tethered for ever, until 
the cunning sportsman has gathered all its delicate, 
pendent, floating threads together, and by a soft, firm, 


cautious movement: of the fore-finger and thumb, has | y 


twisted them together into one strong cord. He who 
has made that cord may by it drag the heart out of a 
human creature, by the action of the fore-finger and 
thumb.” 

Bringing these silent meditations to an end, as the 
fire of his cigarette began to scorch his lips, Rupert 
Smith observed, “But, Ned, are you sure that this 
fearful sacrifice of self is necessary ? Is it not possible 
that you take too gloomy a view of your chances? As 
to the young lady, [ do not doubt that, if you liked to 
make a. sel use of Ries opportunities, you could 
easily cause her to think favourably of you; it is with 
the father that the difficulty lies. Now, then, looking 
at the question calmly, don’t you think it just possible 
that you have exaggerated the opposition he would 
offer to your wishes, if you asked him to give you his 
daughter ?, He is ambitious, old gentlemen often are so ; 
moreover, old gentlemen often have to relinquish their 
ambitious schemes. He is inordinately fond of his 
darling ; no wonder! what father wouldn’t doat on such 
achild? But his excessive affection for her would be a 
power working in Rh favour, if you played a bold 
game, and induced Miss Flo to persuade herself that she 
would die unless she were t oacivti-py to become your 
wife. If there must be self-sacrifice in this affair, why 
shouldn’t the capitalist sacrifice himself, and let you 
have your own way ?” 

As he thus spoke, Rupert observed a cloud of dis- 
approbation gather over dward’s brow—a cloud which 
showed how impossible it was to weaken his resolve, andf 
warned Rupert that he had better not tamper with his 
friend’s high sense of honour. 

“ But then that can’t be,” continued Rupert, speaking 
more quickly, so as to guard against interruption ; “ for, 
as you say, you are bound in honour not to woo her, till 
you have the. capitalist’s permission to do so. Well, 
Ned, why shouldn’t you make one desperate attempt to 
get that permission ? ” 

“T might as well try to pluck the moon out of the 
firmament, and put it into my mouth,” answered Edward, 
with energy. “Don’t I tell you that, before ever he 
took me to his house, he considered the possibility of my 
seeking his daughter’s hand, and satisfied himself that 
in employing me as her teacher, he ran no risk of 
drawing upon himself and her the importunities of an 
unfit suitor, He was very frank with me; that I must 
allow. His words were, ‘She shall not be the wife of any 
ordinary, commonplace gentleman. She has beauty. 
Wit, taste, intellect, grace, gentle nature. I can give 
her wealth, Marry well? Of course she will, The 
man I allow her to marry must not expect that she is 
to bring everything to the bargain, and he nothing. 








My child, when she leayes my home to go to another 
man’s, must have rank, station, title, and everything 
else which the world honours, assured to her” They 
were his words, I shall never forget them! They are 
bitten into my brain and heart, as lines are bitten 
into a plate.” 

“ Don’t try to forget them. What I would have you 
do is, to take a modest but truthful view of your own 
qualifications, and see how far you fall short of the 
standard of excellence which Mr, Newbolt requires in 
his future son-in-law. Come, let us balance accounts, as 
they say in the City. In the first place, Miss Flo’s hus- 
band must not be an ordinary, common-place gentle- 
man. Good, Well, Ned, I don’t wish to flatter you, 
but you are not an ordinary, common-place fellow ; for 
years past no artist has won such a position as yours, at 
your time of life. You are pleased always to under-rate 
your powers and prospects; but you cannot deny that 
you have made a hit in your profession, and that those 
who are best able-to judge of your capabilities expect to 
see you an Academician before you have numbered thirty 

S 
“Rud e!” 

“T mean what I say. Anyhow, you'll be one of the 
foremost painters of this generation; and though I have 
the highest possible respect for the member for Harling, 
and cherish loyal admiration for Miss Florence, I still 
must hold the opinion that a distinguished artist would 
be no.unfit match for a rich broker’s daughter.” 

“But I am not a distinguished artist. Would to 
Heaven I were one!” groaned Edward. “In that 
case I might have some grounds for hope.” 

“© Wait a wee, and ben will be an eminently successful 
painter ; and, unless [ am mistaken about the great man 
of Muswell Hill, success will raise you greatly in his 
esteem.” 

“ Go on, go on,” said Edward, smiling sadly. “ Suppose 
me a successful man, What then? Where is my 
rank ?—my title ?” 

“ At least, you are the son of a gentleman. I can 
testify to that.” 


bj ae 


ause, 

be Yes” said Edward, proudly; “I was born the son of 
a gentleman; and, thank God, my dear father was a 
gentleman till his last breath.” 

“You once told me he was an officer in the King’s 
service, a colonel in the army.” 

“Yes, I told you so once.” 

“Then by birth you are Miss Newbolt’s equal.” 


Doubtless. But how would that fact help me? 
Through no fault of his own, my dear father lost wealth 
and station, and spent the last years of his life an exile— 
an—an—— Rupert, ‘ outcast’ is a hard word to apply 
to a father who was the incarnation of gentleness and 
honour. You would not have me go to Mr. Newbolt, 
and tell him the story of my father’s misery and social 
degradation.” 

“You shouldn’t use such extravagant terms, when 
speaking of a family trouble which the world would treat 
much more leniently. Your father was led into un- 
fortunate speculations, which brought him to grief. 
Well, what of that? It’s a very common occurrence for 
gentlemen to lose their money in bad investments, The 
same disaster befell my poor father, and yet I don’t 
take it to heart as you do. I should be very much 
surprised if any man thought the worse of me because 
my father lost £50,000 in a worthless coal-pit.” — 

“You never told me this before, Rupert,” said the 
artist, with a fresh air of interest. : 

“T had no sufficient reason for telling you. I mention 
the fact now, because it strikes me you may derive com- 
fort from knowing we are companions in misfortune, 
But enough of that matter. Let us keep to the more 
important subject.” 
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Edward made no answer; but the hopelessness of his 
countenance declared, more agra than words could 
have done, that he felt his case could not be improved by 
further conversation. 

“Take my advice, do!” continued Rupert, adopting a 
tone of entreaty. 

“'Po do what ?” 

* Go to Mr. Newbolt, and before you give up all hopes 
of winning Miss Flo, make a clean breast of it to him. 
Personally he has a strong liking for you: and I conceive 
it to be quite within the range of possibility, that he will 
toss over his foolish ambition to marry his daughter to a 
great man, and vase, you as a son-in-law, when you tell 
him who you are—the son of a well-born soldier, and the 
grandson of a wealthy baronet.” 

“Rupert!” exclaimed Edward, springing to his feet, 
“how on earth did you learn that ay, father was the son 
a a baronet? Who told you? I never gave you a 

int——” 

And suddenly the young man paused in his impetuous 
utterances, and he sank back again on his chair, pale, 
trembling, and overpowered with emotion. 

“Oh, Ned, I have known for many a day past that 
youare a grandson of Sir Frank Starling, of Gamlinghay 
Court, in Hampshire,” was Rupert’s quiet answer, 

“ How did you discover that fact ? Don’t you hear me ? 
You shall tell me,” Edward cried quickly, gasping for 
breath when he had spoken the words. 

“TI made the discovery by no unfair means: of that 
IT need not assure you.” 

“Who spoke of unfair means? I did not.” 

“ Ned,” replied Rupert, “it is not long since we went 
over to Jersey together, and spent a week at St. Brelade’s, 
You remember em the dear old father received me. 
If [ had been his own son, he could not have shown me 
more cordial kindness. In those few days he gave me 
the confidence which most men do not place in old friends, 
He trusted me, because he knew I loved you—with a 
brother’s love.” 

“ What! did he téll you his name was Starling ? that 
he was Colonel Starling, Sir Frank’s younger son ?” 

“No, Ned, he didn’t tell me so much as that. But 
one morning, when you were painting your cliff-piece of 
Greve de Lecq, and he took me for a walk to Le Tac, we 
naturally fell to talking about you. He told me how he 
had sent you to Elizabeth’s College, Guernsey, in the 
hope that you would become a classical scholar, and enter 
the Church : but with strong sympathy for your ambition 
to be a painter, he added that he was well pleased you had 
defeated his scheme for placing you in a learned pro- 
fession, Well, in the course of our talk, he informed me 
that he had once been a rich man, and that his family 
was what is ordinarily termed a good one. Te did not 
tell me its rank or his name: but when lie shortly after- 
wards took out his watch, I saw the Starling arms upon 
it. You know I have a strong turn for heraldry, as a 
pretty field of amusement, and never forget a shield 
which I have onceseen, So when I returned to London, 
I looked out the arms in Burke, and then referred to his 
genealogical sketch of the Starlings.” 

‘Why did you never tell me this before?” inquired 
Edward, with less excitement, but still evincing lively 
interest in his friend’s words, 

“There was no reason why I should trouble you 
about the matter.” 

“Surely you would have spoken to me about it, unless 
you had a definite reason for being silent.” 

“T thought that if you wished me to talk about your 
family aflairs, you would invite the discussion.” 

* Was that all? Surely that was not the only con- 
sideration which tied your tongue.” 

“Perhaps, Ned,” said Rupert, slowly, after an embar- 
rassing pause, “I feared to give you pain by reminding 
you of some social disqualification, about which you 





would rather have me and all the world kept in igno. 
ranee. 

“Go on, Rupert,” rejoined Edward, a bright colour 
springing to his face as he spoke; “don’t fear to hurt me 
now. Nothing you say will give me offerice.” 

“T had better say no more. I am afraid I’ve already 
said too much,” 

“Do as I ask you, Rupert. Speak out. Your h, 
whatever it may be, won't hurt me; but your silence 
will vex me.” 

“Well, Ned, if you will have it, don’t knock’ me 
down when I have obeyed you.” 

©T am a man of peace.” 

Clearing his throat, and then speaking with a well. | 
assumed air of reluctance, though he was but uttering | 
words which he had long wished to say, yi replied, 
“When T looked in Burke and Loaae, found that | 
old Sit Frank Starling, of Gamlinghay, had two sons | 
Frank and Edward. ‘Vrank married Miss Mervyn, of 
Ringsmere Park, and at his death left an only child, a | 
son, who is now the heir-apparent to his ree 
Mr. Frank Starling married late in life, ‘and his gon (the 
heir to the title, who is, ere your first cousin) is 





still a minor; am T right 

© Quite right, so far.” , 

“Tn the published genealogies it does not appear that | 
Sir Frank’s second son, Edward—(I suppose he was | 
your father ?)” 

“Ho was my father. The same Mr. Ediward Smith, 
whose ge banat you made in Jersey, was formerly | 
Colonel Edward Starling, M.P. for Ardleigh. I have | 
no objection to be communicative toyou now. Proceed.” | 

“From yO trae genealogies it does not appear 
that Colonel Edward Starling was ever married; for no | 
mention is madé in the baronetages of his offspring or of | 
his wife. Consequently, Ned, I deemed that I should | 
be sparing you a touch of needless annoyance by avoid. | 
ing all allusions to your birth.” | 

“Which you imagined to be one of shame,” inter- | 
posed Edward, firmly. 

“Shame is a hard word, Ned; why use it?” 

“Because it is the right word to use; but, thank 
Heaven, it is a word which cannot be applied to my 
birth or my mother’s reputation.” 

“Remember, Ned, you forced me to speak as I have 
spoken. If you had allowed me to take my own course, 

I should have remained silent, as I have been for years.” | 

“ And in error, as you have been for years,” retorted | 
the artist. : 

And then in a gentler voive, and with a pleasant smile | 
on his thoughtful face, he continued: “It is true, old | 
Yellow, that you are treading on delicate ground ; but 
you have managed so as not to hurt me, Yourinference 
was so reasonable, that it would be ridiculous for me to 
resent it. Moreover, as you have just reminded me, you 
have revealed your very natural mistake under compul- 
sion, However, since you have told me your error, I 
may as well seb you right at once. Here, this paper 
will disabuse you. Look at it.” : 

Whilst he spoke these words, Edward rose from his 
seat, went to a table which stood ina cornér of the room, 
opened a writing-desk that rested on the table, and took 
from a secret drawer the paper to which he called his 
friond’s attention. 

Mr. Rupert Smith seldom blushed; but an honest 
blush rose to his face as his eye fell upon the copy of | 
the marriage certificate, which Edward held in his hand. 

* Seo,” said the artist, “it certifies the marriage of 
Bdward Starling and Jane Gordon. ‘The marriage was 
solemnised in the December of 1822, in a church that is 
scarce a stone’s throw from this place—St. Andrew's 
Church, Holborn Hill, I was born in 1824, as you may 
prove by tho parish reyister of St. Brelade’s Churol, 
My mother died when I was a little child, and was 
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buried in Jersey. Sometimes I try to persuade myself 
that I can remember her face, but my imagination is 
not strong onough to delude me into a belief that I can 
recollect her, She was a gentle, pious woman; not a 
lady, in the artificial and merely conventional sense of 
the word; but Lisette Renior is never happier than when 
she is talking about her old mistress’s kindness to her.” 

Rupert was so embarrassed, that for the moment he 
was at a loss for a reply, 

Seeing his confusion and wishing to lessen it, Edward 
resumed his seat, and continued talking about his mother 
in simple words and quiet tone, hoping to make his 
hearer at ease with the subject and with himself, 

“Jane Gordon was an orphan, the grandchild of a 
certain old Mrs. Jamieson, who used years syne to let 
lodgings in Ely Place. As a girl, Mrs. Jamieson had 
been a servant at Gamlinghay Court; and when in after 
years she lost her husband, Lady Starling, my great- 
grandmother, lent -her pong and set ‘her up as a 
lodgivg-house keeper in Ely Place, which was in those 
days inhabited by a much better class of people than 
its present inhabitants. Jane Gordon’s grandmother 
was therefore an old dependent on the family of Starling, 
and when my father and his brother visited town they 
often lodged in her house, In the days of his prosperity 
Colonel Starling, M.P. for Ardleigh, used to live in the 
Albany; but when the terrible crash came, which 
resulted in his ruin, he hid away from his creditors in 
his old quarters in Ely Place. It was there that he fell 
in love with my mother, and married her in St. 
Andrew’s Church, the day before he left England for 
the last time. Te and his young wife went abroad, 
spent a year or more in France, and then settled at St. 
Brelade’s, Jersey, shortly before I was born.” 

“Does old Sir Frank know that your father married 
her?” inquired Rupert. 

“Oh, yes; my father made no secret of the affair to 
his funy, at the time of its occurrence. You can 
easily understand that their pride was hurt by the 
alliance, They would have pardoned his misfortunes 
and have thought it a mere trifle, if Colonel Starling ha 
done otherwise by Jane Gordon, but they never forgave 
him for bringing dishonour on Gamiingray by marrying 
the grandchild of their old servant. When my father 
settled in Jersey, Sir Frank allowed him an income of 
three hundred pounds a year, on condition that he lived 
out of Kugland, and ceased to bearhisrame. Of course 
my grandfather has never cared to communicate tho 
fact of his anfortunate son’s marriage to the compilers 
of genenogical d-ctionaries.” 

' “Then, Ned, :f your cousin Frank, the minor, were to 
ie, you——~” 

A shudder ran tarough Wdward’s frame, as he com- 
pleted tie sentence, saying, “would be heir-apparent 
to a weaithy baronet, who is already in his eighty-sixth 
year. Yes, if my cousin—a boy whom I have never 
seen—were to die, I should in the ordinary course of 
events be, ere many years have passed, a baronet, and 
the representative of an ancient family.” 

“Ola feliow,” said Rupert, after a panse, “since that 
is your strange history, why don’t you let Mr. Newbolt 
know :t? Though he wouid refuse to give nis daughter 
to Rdward Smith, he might not think she would be ill- 
mated as the wife of Edward Starling. The name, 
Without the barcnet’s style, is a title of honour.” 

For a minute Edward was silent, and then he answered, 
“TI cannot telt my strange history to Mr. Newbolt, 
because I am bound by my woré of honour, given deli- 
berately to my grandfather, not to reveal it to any one 
under existing circumstances. Remember, I never 
breathed a syllable of it to you, until you had dis- 
covered the greater part of it without my assistance. 
My conscience does not reprove me for kaving shown 
you the evidence of my mother’s marriage, and told you 





all, when I saw that you had discovered part. If my 
promise to my grandfather enjoined silence, filial duty 
commanded me to speak. I could not suffer you to 
remain under a false impression with regard to my 
mother; yes, I feel that I have acted rightly.” 

“You always act rightly,” Rupert broke in, warmly. 

“Then you will not hesitate to bind yourself to me 
with a promise now?” 

*T will promise anything you ask.” 

“Give me your word, then, never to divulge my 
secret, the secret which you now share with me, to any 
human being, until you have my express permission to 
publish it to the world. Make me that promise ; I have 
a right to ask it of you.” 

“Of course, you may command my silence, Ned. I 
promise.” 

“Give me your hand upon the compact,” said tho 
artist, holding out his right hand. 

Whereupon the two friends joined hands; and as 
‘each held the other in his grasp, Edward said, “There, 
let us speak no more about this matter just now. A 
day or so hence I will, perhaps, tell you why I am so 
earnest in exacting this promiso. Dear Rupert, I am 
very glad we have one reserve less in onr mutual con- 
fidence. Iam well pleased that you know what you do 
know now.” 

Rupert’s heart was a cold, sluggish heart (something 
especial will ere long be told in the pages of this history 
about its slow, heavy pulses); but as he heard these last 
words, it beat one pulse faster than its wont, and felt a 
thrill of joy. “Yes,” his brain thought quickly, while 
his heart beat slowly, “confidence cannot be pulled 
out of a human heart by sheer brute force; it must be 
delicately twisted out by the fore-finger and thumb. 
But I have him now fast tethered by the cord, from 
which death alone can set him free.” 


—_—_—_—_—~- 


CHAPTER XLI. 
WHEREIN MR, RUPERT SMITH SEARCHES A MARRIAGE 
REGISTER. 

Hap Mr. Rupert Smith been a commonplace character, 
or had his interest in Edward been nothing more than 
the interest of ordinary friendship, he would haveaccepted 
the artist’s account of his mother’s marriage without 
hesitation. But Mr. Rupert Smith was by no means a 
commonplace character, and his regard for Edward very 
widely differed from that affectionate concern which most 
men feel in tho welfare and actions of their intimate 
associates. It was not his wont to take statements on 
trust ; and though he was deeply impressed by Edward’s 
truthfulness and unvarying honesty, he deemed it 
advisable to test the accuracy of his words, and ascertain 
beyond all doubt the existence of the marriage certificate 
of which he had seen a copy. ‘Though the butterfly 
barrister was satisfied that Edward had spoken about his 
mother’s marriage with his customary good faith, it 
occurred to him just barely possible that the marriage had 
really never taken place, and that Edward’s version of 
the affair was simply a repetition of a plausible story, in- 
vented in his latter days by Colonel Edward Starling, 
alias Captain Smith, of St. Brelade’s, Jersey, and in- 
geniously supported by a spurious paper, fabricated by 
the same Colonel Edward Starling in imitation of an 
ordinary official copy of a marriage registration, The 
suspicion was characteristic of the mind in which it arose, 
Such an explanation of unusual circumstances would 
have occurred only to a cunning, crooked mind, versed in 
the subtleties of petty intrigue, and taught by its own 
unutterable deceitfulness to be prepared at every turn for 
falsehood in others. 

Having entertained the hypothesis, Mr. Rupert Smith 
lost no time in inquiring how far bis ingenious suggestion 
accorded with fact. 
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On the morning following the conversation recorded in 
the last chapter, he walked down Holborn Hill, and 
pausing under the wall of St. Andrew’s churchyard, rang 
the bell of the parish clerk’s office. 

* Are you the clerk of St. Andrew’s? ” he asked of an 
old man who answered the summons. 

« Yes, I am the clerk : but it’s after office hours.” 

“Tndeed,” said Rupert, looking up at the clock over 
the church-door, “it is still mid-day—at least for the 
ordinary purposes of business.” 


“Ten minutes past. two, anyhow,” responded the clerk, | supp 


gruffly, “and I am not required to keep my office open 
after two. What may you want?” 

“T don’t want to be married, or churched, or christened, 
or buried,” answered Mr. Rupert Smith, playfully, taking 
out his watch and comparing its statement of the time 
with the account given by St. Andrew’sclock. “Idon’t 
even want to have my banns published. Yes, your time 
is right.” 

“ Tt will be all wrong, if you keep me waiting here.” 

“Can’t you let me look at your register of marriages ? 
The search won’t take me long.” 

“Flours for searching registers, from nine a.m. till 
eleven a,m.; fees paid in advance; no copies allowed to 
be made except by me. Can’t you see the board ? ” re- 
torted the surly guardian of the temple and its archives, 
pointing to the notice-board affixed to the iron rails of 
the churchyard gate. “If you like to come at the 
right time you can make a search—but all fees must be 
paid in advance.” 

“Then you can’t oblige me,” returned Mr. Rupert 
Smith, smiling his most conciliatory smile, and speaking 
in his softest tone of courtesy, “by letting me make the 
search to-day? My time is very valuable just now, for I 
am a business man, literally oppressed with business. 
And I have particular reasons for wishing to make this 
search myself.” 

“T can oblige you, but I shan’t. I may oblige you, 
but I won't,’ replied the clerk, preparing to shut the 
door of his office in the applicant’s face. ‘‘ Office hours 
is office hours, and duty is duty, There, you may as 
well go now—you’re getting a crowd round you.- If I 
went letting people make searches just at whatever times 
it pleased them, I should have a precious life of it with 
all the lawyer’s clerks in London bothering me out of 
my wits. Oppressed with business! Ugh! I dare say 
you’ve got to work hard enough for five-and-twenty 
shillings a-week. I know you, bless you; you can’t get 
the better of me by flashing a gold watch in my face. 
Ugh ! I was a copying clerk in Chancery Lane, before I 
turned parish clerk. Don’t try any of that sawder with 
me.” 

Mr. Rupert Smith was delighted. 

That he, the superbly-attired dandy of the Temple 
and the Rhododendron Club, should be mistaken for 
an attorney’s clerk, was an exquisite joke ; and as a 
humourist he enjoyed it. 

“Then you shan’t oblige me,” he answered, putting 
his left foot over the threshold of the office-door. 

“T don’t mean to: there, get your foot out of the way, 
and let me close the door.” 

“ Wait a minute, my dear friend. I must know more 
of you, for you are a man made after my own heart. 
Look here, do you see this sovereign ?” 

The parish clerk of St. Andrew’s did see the sovereign : 
and the aspect of the coin caused him suddenly to change 
his tone and manner, and think that he had mistaken 
the character and condition of the applicant who had 
presumed to ring his bell at an un-official kour. 

“Pray come in, sir,” entreated the clerk, bowing low 
before the image of his gracious Queen. “I meant no 
offence. The fact is, if I did not stand out for making 
the public come at the right time, I should never know : 
when my day’s work was done, But, of course, the ; 








public is one thing, gentlemen is another thing, Pray, 
take a seat.” 

As the clerk gave this explanation he admitted the 
visitor, and closed the door of his little den on the street. 
boys who had gathered round the entrance of the oflice 

“Thank you, I can stand,” said Rupert, declining the 
invitation to occupy a chair. “ Bring me your marriage 
register for 1822, and let me examine it for a few minutes, 
When I have satisfied my curiosity, I'L give you. the 
sovereign. You have the book in that strong case, | 
ose.” 

In a trice the custodian of the St. Andrew’s archives 
as the volume before his client; and for five minutes 

fr. Rupert Smith amused himself with turning over the 
leaves and inspecting the entries of the record. 

“Good; that’s enough,” was Mr. Rupert Smith’s brief 
expression of satisfaction, as he closed the register. “I 
have seen enough.” 

The clerk rubbed his hands, the fingers of which 
itched for the coin that had been so temptingly held 
before his eyes, 

“Shall 1 make any. copy?” inquired the official, 
faintness and tremor seizing his heart as he saw his guest 
turn away from the table,.and move towards the door 
without making any sign that he intended to fulfil his 
part of the un-official arrangement, 

“No, I don’t want any copy, I thank you; the testi- 
mony of my eyes is enough, I wish you a very good 
morning,” said Mr. Rupert Smith, raising his hat, and 
bowing with a pleasant mockery of politeness, 

“The sovereign, sit; you have forgotten to pay me.” 

“ Bxactly, my good friend, I cave forgotten to pay 

you. Occasionally my memory is very treacherous, 

he sovereign is in my pocket: and I cannot see much 
likelihood that it will find its way into yours. . I feel for 
your disappointment, but comfort myself with a hope 
that it may teach you to be more ooservant of office 
rules. You have been guilty of a grave breach of duty 
in allowing me to inspect that rey:ster at this late hour 
of the morning; and you have abused the trust placed 
in you Ry yous employers, in allowing me to search 
before I had paid the appviated fee, Im consideration of 
the annoyance you are now experiencing, I wll abstain 
from reporting your conduct to the churchwardeas ; but 
I most seriously urge upon you the necessiiy o: being 
more careful for the future. Never, for any coxsidera- 
tion whatever, allow your registers to be sear-ned out 
of the appointed hours; and always insist on payment 
in advance,” 

“You won’t keep your word, then ?” Sissed the clerk, 
who had become pale with vexation and rage. 

“ My dear friend, I never keep my word when it 
answers my purpose to break it.” 

“You are sot a gentleman ! ” 

“Tt is q.ite needless for you to tell me so, An 
attorney’s copying clerk, of course, is not a gentleman, 
Good morning, s.y dear “rend,” 

“You are a cheat—a mere trumpery cheat.” 

“T’m a cheat, my good ‘ellsw,” returned Mr. Rupert 
Smith, smiling as he rose and put his hand on the latch 
of the outer door, “ unquestionably, for I have cheated 
you, But sou wrong yourseif as well as me by calling 
1ae a trumpery cheat. Reflect for a moment; if I ama 
trumpery cheat, what a dull fellow you must be to let 
me vutwit you! There, there, my poor man, don’t be 
Age: : 

“Tf ever you come here again,” screamed the old 
clerk, as Mr. Rupert Smith left the office, closing the 
door after him, 

“7 come in office hours, and pay in advance,” 
observed the barrister, popping his head ‘ack to finish 
the penne, and give his adversary a parting smile of 
tr.umph. 

Having administered that last stab to the clerk of St. 
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Andrew’s parish, Mr. Rupert Smith twirled his cane 
over his head, blew a smut off his right-hand glove, ad- 
justed his hat, surveyed his well-dressed figure in a 
tuirror exposed for sale in an upholsterer’s shop, and then 
walked up the sunny side of Holborn and Oxford Street, 
to the West-end of the town. 

“ Well,” thought Mr. Rupert Smith, as he wended his 
way to the fashionable quarter, “ it did not cost me much 
money to settle that point, and it was capital fun getting 
the pull over that crusty old knave. On the whole, it is 
better fun to outwit a knave than to cheat an honest 
man. After picking a rogue’s pocket, one can walk away 
with a pleasant sense of having served the ends of retri- 
butive justice, and helped the sacred cause of morality, 
Whew! And so that marriage did take place! There’s 
no doubt that Ned’s father actually married Jane Gordon 
in December, 1822, I know Colonel Edward Starling’s 
signature as well as I know my own, and I dare swear 
in any court of justice that the ‘ Edward Starling’ in the 
register was written by Ned’s father. What could have 
induced him to marry his landlady’s grand-daughter ? 
Love? Fudge! Poor Ned, with his charming simpli- 
city, may romance about the gay gentleman who was the 
author of his existence; but I am rather too familiar 
with Captain Smith’s early history to think as highly of 
him as Ned does. It is passing strange, though, that he 
should have married his landlady’s grand-daughter ; and 
that the elder of his sons should have perpetrated the 
same folly. By Jove! families have their characteristic 
weaknesses as well as their distinctive virtues; and I 
suppose a weakness for their landladies’ grand-daughters 
is the distinctive frailty of the honourable house of which 
Tam an unacknowledged member. But I flatter myself, I 
have a greater stock of prudence than fell to the lot of 
my immediate progenitor, 

“ And so, Ned is next in succession to the title and 
estate after his dear cousin Frank. He has never seen 
Master Frank; but I have. Last autumn two years, 
when curiosity, natural and becoming in Ned’s friend, 
took me to Gamlinghay, I saw the youngster riding in 
the park; and as I loitered under the trees, I had a 
deliberate view of him. He is a well-looking boy (I 
don’t believe a positively ugly Starling ever broke bread 
in Gamlinghay Court), but as for physical strength, he’s 
amere weed. It would not surprise me at all to hear 
that he had taken to consumption, And even if he 
were as robust as a prize-fighter, his life would still 
be only one life, and a topple from a horse, an un- 
lucky shot at a battue, or any one of a dozen other 
possible accidents, might put an end to it. Yes, as long 
as the boy remains unmarried and childless, Ned wil 
have a good chance of stepping into England’s aristo- 
cracy, Sir Edward Starling, Bart. of Gamlinghay, 
Hampshire, wouldn’t have to ask leave twice, if he wished 
to pay his addresses to Miss Florence Newbolt, I 
am much mistaken if the noisy capitalist of Muswell 
Hill wouldn’t be well pleased with such a match for his 
daughter, 

“One of these fine days I shall impart my discovery 
to Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court, I wonder what 
she will say to my mysterious intercourse with Colonel 
Starling’s son? I wonder how she'll like to be told 
that the gay, dissipated soldier, who disdained to marr 
her, turned virtuous as he grew less prosperous, too 
to wife a cookmaid’s daughter, and lived a model of 
domestic morality ever afterwards? Could I make the 
announcement the means of screwing another bag of 
money out of dear Miss Guerdon—ay? Poor soul! I 
have nearly sucked her dry as it is; but I have no one 
but her to look to for a fresh supply of cash, and cash I 
must. have. Heigho! what a nuisance it is that the law 
permits tradesmen to pester gentlemen for payment of 
those little sums, which always seem so little till the 
time comes when they must be settled! Whether Ned 








goes to Rome, or sticks in Furnival’s Inn, a terrible con- 
viction is growing upon me that my best chance of an 
easy life for the next few years will be found in some 
land less insensible to my merits than this perfidious 
Albion. In fact, London is getting unpleasantly curious 
about me. The tailor in whom my soul delighted, and 
who had my most implicit confidence, gives me dis- 
quieting hints that his ignoble business cannot be 
carried on, unless his patrons give him money as well as 
orders. And then, sooner or later, there'll be an ex- 
plosion in Bristol Street. If Mr. Rupert Smith hadn’t 
the courage of ten heroes in his one breast, he’d begin 
to droop his head, and be despondent. But Mr, Rupert 
Smith’s motto is ‘Not Dead Yet.’ ” 

“Ay, ‘Not Dead Yet.’ Before the game ends, P’ll 
make some startling strokes, Anyhow, if Ned knocks 
up in the social scale, I shall mount with him. It’s all 
in my favour that he’s a stronger man than I took him 
for. ‘Ten or eleven months since, I remember saying to 
myself, ‘We pull in the same cranky boat, with just the 
same broken sort of oars.’ But, after all, we cre not 
in the same boat, and we pull with very different oars.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE BIBLE. 


THE case has been imagined by an ingenious 
writer, of two persons who haye been most di- 
versely educated: the one has received a purely 
secular; the other, a purely religious education. 
The one has read everything but the Bible, the 
other, nothing but the Bible. The alleged con- 
clusion is, that at the lapse of a given number of 
years the person supposed in the last case will be 
the better educated of the two. The supposition 
appears: startling, and it must, of course, be under- 
stood with the help of some explanation and de- 
finition. The gist of the matter is this—what our 
notion of education may happen to be. Instruction 
is not the same as education. For the most part, 
indeed, they mutually suppose each other; but 
there is a radical difference between the two, which 
it would be a fatal error to overlook. Instruction 
is something which you give; education is some- 
thing which you develop. Instruction is simply 
the conferring of information; education is the 
eliciting the dormant powers of the mind, and 
giving it the capability of useful action. In the 
case supposed, the man who reads nothing but 
the Bible would be deplorably ignorant of many 

ings. He might not be able to define the dis- 
tinction between genus and species, or know the 
difference between an acid and an alkali; and yet 
he might so excel the other in the development of 
his mind, in his powers of abstzaction and concen- 
tration, in the possession of determinate principles 
of action, that he might best deserve the title of a 
well-educated man. 

It is unnecessary to pursue any further this ex- 
treme case. The principle it embodies is obvious, 
and, we think, conclusive—the vast educational 
value of the Bible. It is of course very far from 
the fact, that the Bible is not a source of informa- 
tion. On the contrary, the information which it 

ives is of the highest and most valuable kind. 
The Bible, and it alone, sheds a clear light over 
the dim, mysterious tracts of a far antiquity. By 
its study, a little child may gather more in one 
hour than Plato could have learned in a cycle. 
The tendency of Oriental investigation (we may 
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more particularly mention the works of the Raw- 
linsons) is to place in the strongest light the 
value of the historical records of the Old Testa- 
ment, The educational value extends far beyond 
this priceless information, It is not without reason 
that a religious man depreeates any system of mere 
secularity in schemes of national education. It is, 
indeed, his chief regret that the poor would thus 
be deprived of the best consolation im their sorrows, 
the highest sanctions of morality, the brightest 
hopes of futurity. But, besides this, he fecls that 
they will be deprived of an exquisite instrument 
of matchless value in the formation of cha- 
racter and the deyelopment of intellect. Mere 
instruction, left apart to itself, has a tendency to 
weaken the distracted attention, and to overburden 
the loaded memory. Mere knowledge, apart from 
religion, does comparatively little in strengthening 
principle and conferring happiness. Tho tree 
plucked by our first parent led, indeed, to know- 
ledge, but at the same time led to death. It was 
godless knowledge which. forfeited Paradise, and 
left them lonely in the ruined world, awed by the 
flaming swords of the guardian angels of Eden. 

In discussing the educational value of the Bible, 
we are dealing with alleged phenomena where it 
behoves us to give instances of the result, at least ; 
and, if possible, to show the nature of the cause. 
It will not be difficult to do both. The results 
are before us in crowded multiplicity. First, take 
them in their broadest and most general results. 
It is a remark, the truth of which may be lost in 
its triteness, that though civilisation may exist 
without Christianity, yet Christianity ever brings 
civilisation in its train. We may examine the 
most extreme instances of this. Some philosophers 
have speculated how closely men may approxmate 
to brutes, and where it is necessary that the line of 
demarcation should be drawn. ‘The pious Cecil 
used to speak of the New Zealander as the man- 
tiger, and the Esquimaux as a man-fish. Yet no 
one can read those missionary records, which have 
an imperative claim upon the attention of all think- 
ing men, without seeing how constantly OChristi- 
anity substitutes the mild ray of reason for the 
stolid gaze, and the laws of order and kindness for 
brute appetites and passions. But let us narrow 
| the facts to a sphere more within immediate obser- 
vation. We remember being much struck by a 
remark which we once met m a leading article of 
the 7'imes, The writer said that no man studied 
the Bible without becoming not only a religious 
man, but sensible and consistent. The experience 
of those acquainted with agricultural and manu- 
facturing districts will bear out the truth of this 
| acute saying. The most sensible and most respected 
| man in a village is he who most regularly attends 
| his church, and most carefully studies the Scrip- 
tures. Such a one, like the Boreans, possesses a 
natural nobility of soul. Like the sun in the 
visible skies, so does the Bible—tho sun of the in- 
tellectual heavens—draw forth the riches of the soil 
on which it shines, and all the fruits and flowers 
of mind blossom and expand beneath its gracious 
influence. 

How does all this come to pass? How is it that 
the study of the Bible, beyond any other study, 
is crowned with such magnificent results? The 
enumeration of instances would establish the law 
without an explanation of the cause. That expla- 





nation is, however, at hand, both of a more simple 
and more recondite nature. 

We are told in holy writ, that the sure testimony 
of the Lord makes wise the simple, and that his 
pure commandment enlightens the eyes. This 
sacred writ appeals to all the elements of man’s 
complex nature, moral, intellectual, spiritual, and 
divine. It is manifestly the purport of this writ 
to make men acquainted, not only with their 
moral obligations, but also with their intellectual 
powers. The whole man—body, soul, and spirit—a 
classification of St. Paul’s, which is also given by 
one of the greatest thinkers of antiquity—is sancti- 
fied and elevated. Without discussing the specula- 
tions of writers on mental science, we may usefully 
avail ourselyes of the general results at which they 
have arrived. It is established that the. constitu- 
tion of man may be exhaustively divided into the 
reason, the conscience, the affections, the will, 
There is a wonderful adaptability in the Bible to 
each of these elements of our higher being. This 
marvellous adaptability is, in itself, an important 
part of the argument from design. The Bible 
appeals to the reason, for it addresses us as rational 
men, who are always acting consistently with pro- 
bability, argument and evidence. It appeals to 
the conscience, causing us to weigh the quality of 
actions, sojourning with us alike in the morning, 
at eventide, and in the night season. It appeals to 
the affections, for if sets before us that love exceed- 
ing A love, the love of redemption, and has its 
affinity to all human loye, to all earthly. charities. 
It appeals to the will, for it is. constantly levying 
demands on the powers of the will whenever we 
consciously reject temptation, whenever we deliber- 
ately turn to God. Here is God’s education for the 
whole complex nature of man. How utterly re- 
mote from this are any of our poor systems of 
instruction! The whole being of man, in the 
highest mat and harmony, is here emaeret 
educated and elevated. Merely men tems, as 
those of schools of ei grte sapdat volte to 
the reason. Merely bodily systems, as those of the 
Fakir or the Trappist, in their 


demands on en- 
durance, appeal chiefly to the will. The Bible 


exercises the intellect in the reception of its 
truths, and the will in the duty of self-mastery. 
Beyond this, it gives us. the law of love for our 
affections, and in the multiplicity of the details of 
life enthrones conscience in regal supremacy. 
Critics have. given us a further, account of the 
educational value of the Bible. Human intellect, 
they tell us, has taken two divergent channels, in 
the East and in the West. These are the two hemi- 
spheres of thought: the development of. each is 
utterly different ; and each in its domain is supreme. 
He who is only acquainted with Western life and 
learning, fails in attaining to what is broad and 
comprehensive. Only the truth is seen. A 
subject _is contemplated from only one point of 
view. Now the Bible is that which supplements 
our Western teaching with whatsoever is of highest 
value in the Hast. Examples have been given us 
of the extended application of this principle. The 
scholars of the seventeenth century stand pre-emi- 
nent in literary history. They combined, in an un- 
rivalled degree, Oriental with Occidental learning. 
Milton was a man who most largely devoted him- 
self to sacred learning, and he is unapproachably 
superior to any poets of the merely classical or 
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romantic type. Edmund Burke excelled all his 
contemporaries in the amplitude and richness of his 
genius; and Burke was a man who devoted some 
of the best years of his life to acquiring a knowledge 
of the East. As belonging to this of the sub- 
ject, it will not fail to be noticed how thoroughly 
imbued are all our best writers, even when inimical 
to Divine truth, with the facts and phraseology of 
the Bible. It was constantly remarked by the old 
Christian fathers and apologists, that their opponents 
had drawn their purest draughts from the sacred 
fountains, and their weapons of keenest temper 
from the celestial armory. We know how in 
ancient Greece and Rome there was no such thing 
as an —— or reformatory ; and that it is Chris- 
tianity which has inaugurated an era of humanity 
for nations, Something like this is true of the effect 
of the Bible on literature and education. Tt is the 
Bible which has taught the poet to touch his harp 
to a softer measure, and to sing in numbers never 
heard before. Throtigh the Bible, the innermost 
chambers of the soul have been laid m, and, for 
the first time, the joys and sotrows of the human 
heart have been sung. 

The educational value of the Bible is seen most 
simply and directly in reference to its contents. 
Those contents are of marvellous yariety—history, 
jurisprudence, chronicles, poems, proverbs, trea- 
tises, letters, prayers, prophecies: each province of 
mind, each department of intellectual culture, finds 
here its proper aliment. And where else could we 
find nobler? Do we seek for laws? we study the 
Mirena yo juri ssi of Moses. A we ask for 
poetry ? we re 6 gorgeous page of Isaiah. Do 
we require oratory ? we Teten to St. Paul pleading 
at the judgment bar bbe ah pr It was the ad- 
mired saying of the great Dr. South, “‘ Athens has 
the rudiments of Paradise, and Aristotle but the 
rubbish of Adam.” It is impossible that any one 
should be exercised in topics so elevating, subjects 
so awful, mterests so stupendous, without the mind 
being infinitely refined and enlarged. Ono of the 
first feelings excited, and one of the last, will be 
humility: and humility will induce caution. In all 
branches of inquiry, the larger the degree of cat- 
tion, the greater the amount of success. This is a 
noteworthy instance of the beneficial discipline, and 
the intellectual training, afforded bythe Bible. That 
influence is potent and blessed even for those who, 
in ignorance or ingratitude, refuse the recognition 
of their debt. Multitudes enjoy the blessing, who 
never pause to think from whence the blessing 
flows. - For us let the admonition of the t 
Milton remain true, that however much we delight 
in the achievements of human learning and genius, 
worthy indeed of all admiration and delight, never- 
theless, let 

*¢ Zion's hill 


Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,” 








THIS EARTH IS NOT OUR HOME. 


Ts earth is not our home, 

We are but pilgrims here, 

Our spirits long to roam 

To yonder world more dear: 
Where all is love, and Jesus reigns, 
And harps pour forth seraphic strains. 





HOW TO TRAIN THE MEMORY ARIGHT. 
BY W. BOWEN ROWLANDS, ESQ., B.A. 
No. X. 
I spoke, in my last paper, of the more directly | 
religious use of memory; its use as connected with 
the first great division of the law—our duty to- 
wards God; in this concluding paper of the series 
I purpose adverting briefly to its employment in | 
reference to the second branch of the Divine 
commands our duty towards our neighbour. 
Formerly I consideted it more directly in rela- | 
tion to God; now I would do so in relation to our 
fellow-man. 
_ When an offer was made to Themistocles of teach- 
ing him an art of memory, it is said that he shrank 
back with horror from the proposal, exclaiming that 
he would choose rather to learn an art of forgetful- 
ness. So numerous are the scenes of misery we all 
encounter in life, and in many of which we are 
ourselves destined to play a conspicuous part, that 
most of us may, at times, be tempted to share 
in this wish of the eminent Athenian. How many 
have sighed for some Lethean stream, some land 
wherein the lotus grew, whose taste should yield 
oblivious antidotes to grief, or lull the senses into | 
sweet repose! But such things are not possible ; 
nor would: it be well for us, if they were. ‘This | 
world of ours is not 
‘© A land 
In which it seemed always afternoon ;” 

but a brisk, bustling stage, cruel enough some- 
times, on which each man must play his part to 
the best advantage; where he has done best who 
ean look back upon the greatest number of actions 
with pleasure; and he has acted noblest who can 
leave most useful and most glorious memories 
behind him. I¢ is in relation to such a world that 
I shall consider memory in its moral aspect and 
bearing. I need scarcely say that I do not attempt 
to be exhaustive, but merely, as in other cases, to 
present some striking features that suggest them- 
selves prominently to my mind. 

One class of actions which we should never re- 
member are the injuries or insults offered us by our 
fellows. The genius of our Lord’s teaching is so clear 
on this point, and so universally known, as to render 
all observations as to its nature, on my part, super- 
fluous. The history of the world is rife with 
examples of the sin and misery entailed by an 
opposite course. The hand of the Arab robber of 

6 desert is against every man, and every man’s 
hand is against him. With an old and varied 
language; with many virtues, such as fidelity to 
promises, and hospitality ; with great quickness of 
apprehension, sharpness of wit, and other intellec- 
tual excellences, the Arabs are still a comparatively 
houseless nation, split up into endless factions, and 
earning an uncertain livelihood by savage rapine. 
And we may perhaps trace all this, or much of it, 
to the evil tenacity of their unrighteous memory, : 
which leads them never to forget an injury. Con- 
sequently war, bloodshed, and cruelty are in all 
their habitations; and the sword is ever in their 
hands, whetted to shed blood. 

I might point to countless other instances of the 
baneful effects of a recollection of injuries, and the 
consequent retaliation practised. In the earlier 
days of England’s history, feuds were thus handed 
down from father to son, and to wreak deadly ven- 
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geance on an hereditary foe came to be considered 
as the first duty of an honourable gentleman. 

How tenaciously, on the other hand, should our 
memory lay hold on every kindly action done to us 
by others. How deeply should it graye them on 
its tablet, and how fresh should their features. be 
preserved. Aristotle has made it one of the chief 
characteristics of the magnanimous, or great-souled 
man, to be always anxious to return a favour 
shown him, and to return it so as to leave the 
balance of obligation on the other side. The fourth 
successor of Mahomet, his sort-in-law Ali, renowned 
for the justness of his decisions, and his singular 
wisdom, has well said in his proverbs, or sentences, 
‘That man best deserveth a kindness who, when 
he is put off, beareth it patiently; whenhe is re- 
fused, excuseth it; and when he receiveth it is 
thankful.” This memory of past favours con- 
ferred we call gratitude; and happily, the pages of 
history are full of noble instances of the exercise 
of this virtue. Memories like this are far more 
glorious than the strongest powers of verbal re- 
collection. For example, how infinitely more 
blessed it is to practise the thankfulness advised 
by Ali, than to be able, like Avicenna, to repeat 
the Koran by heart. 

This Arabian philosopher and physician was 
born not far from Bocchara. He was possessed of 
a ready genius, and a momory that was really 
marvellous. Not only could he repeat the Koran 
by heart at the age of ten years, but also say off 
easily aud correctly the metaphysics of Aristotle. 
This was, however, scarcely as extraordinary as the 
case of Lipsius, the Belgian philosopher, who could 
repeat the entire history of Tacitus, word for word, 
or as that of Suarez, who knew the works of St. 
Augustine so exactly, as to quote, whenever occa- 
sion arose, his very words, and to point instantly 
to the place and page in which such and such a 
question was discussed. It may be questioned, 
indeed, whether Heidegger did not outrun all 
these, being able, we are told, to name every sign 
from the Exchange to St. James’s on one side of the 
street, after walking only once to observe them. 

But to return to my subject. Memory should 
ever be busy with the wants and hardships of our 
poorer brethren. ‘‘ Never turn thy face from any 
poor man, and then the face of the Lord shall not be 
turned away from thee,” is the language of an all 
but inspired writer. Amid all our joys and all our 
comforts, we should never forget those who are 
shivering in the keen-edged blasts of poverty and 
scorn, or allow it for an instant to fade from our me- 
mories that they are verily and indeed our brethren 
and sisters, for whom, as wellas for us, Christ died. 
The Jews of old were strictly charged, ‘If th 
brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay wi 
thee, then thou shalt relieve him. Yea, though he 
he a stranger or a sojourner; that he may live 
with thee.” And why? Because Jehovah was 
the God ‘‘ which ‘brought you out of the land of 
Egypt;” and. because ‘‘they are my servants, 
which I brought forth out of the land of Egypt.” 
Surely then, if redemption from the tyranny of 
Pharaoh and the bondage of Egypt were a sufficient 
cause why the children of Israel should remember 
their poorer neighbours, our deliverance from death 
and hell, by the triumphant arm of the God-man, 
Jesus Christ, must be a far more potent reason why 
we should bend a listening ear to each whispered 





tale of sorrow, and write down the mournful 
records on retentive memories. 

The legend runs that when St. Lawrence, the 
deacon and martyr, was bidden by the persecutors 
to exhibit the treasures and the wealth of the 
Church of Rome, he showed them long files of poor 
and needy Christians, whom he counted it hig 
chiefest pleasure to relieve, and in whom lay the 
greatest glory of the Church. The excellent St. 
Martin carried this mindfulness of the wretched 
almost to an extreme. He is said to have given 
all that he had in the world to the poor, except 
one coat, and that also he divided between two 
beggars. And moro than this, Paulinus sold him- 
self into slavery to redeem a young man for whose 
captivity his mother was sorely distressed. 

t cannot, then, be too much for men who bask in 
the warm beams of fortune to turn their thoughts, 
at least in some spare moments, towards the hapless 
condition of the desolate and afflicted. Nor dare 
they deem it labour wn, nt, for the poor shall 
receive into everlasting habitations those who haye 
made unto themselves friends of—that is, by means 
of—the mammon of unrighteousness. 

Again, we should endeavour never to remember 
idle tales of scandal. Mr. Bullock, in his excellent 
little work on ‘‘ Tho Syrian Leper,” well remarks 
on the evils which @ malicious censoriousness en- 
genders. ‘‘It is pai y. true,” he says, “that 
unjust and groundless suspicions of others are too 
often indulged in still. The world, instead of being 
animated by the charity which ‘thinketh no eyil,’ 
is ready to think all evil. Instead of ‘ rejoicing in 
the truth,’ there is a readiness to rejoice in iniquity. 
The censorious, fault-finding and fault-hunting 
spirit of ‘ the accuser of the-brethren’ finds its way 
into many a social circle, and proves the scourge of 
many a neighbourhood, where Christian love should 
bind all hearts in one. Against calumny and 
detraction, evil reports and malicious slanders, 
Christians should mage unceasing warfare,” We 
should seek contin to keep uppermost and 
fresh in our memories the virtues, excellences, and 
good qualities of our neighbours and acquaintances, 
while their shortcomings, failings, or mistakes 
should be written in water. ‘Thou, O God, art 
all mercy to mo; grant that I may be all mercy 
to my brethren, for thy sake, O Father,” is a 
portion of Bishop Wilson’s paraphrase of that 
petition in our Lord’s prayer, ‘‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.” It may seem a contradiction to much of what 
L have said, to lay down further that. each man’s 
individual self must occupy a prominent place in 
his memory. ‘This is a part of what Dr. Butler 
has judiciously termed ‘‘a reasonable self-love.” 
Without this due regard to self, charity would de- 
generate into prodigality, and love be synonymous 
with folly. Inspired pens have taught us that the 
man who neglects wantonly his worldly. business, 
or omits to provide for himself and his household, 
is worse than a heathen. It is not loving ourselves ° 
and our own that constitutes a sin in the sight 
of God; but loving them better than him, or his 
Son, or Holy Spirit. Preferring the creature to 
the Creator, the redeemed to the Redeemer, the 
sanctified to the Sanctifier; this makes the guilt— 
this renders man an outcast from heaven. 

And here I may urge the necessity of cherishing 
for dear life one memory still untouched on—the 
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memory of home. The holiest and the purest feel- 
ings known on earth are centred round our own fire- 
sides. The music of domestic voices and domestic 
hearts is a sweeter melody than ever issued from the 
noblest choir. The incense rising ms from loving 
souls, linked to each other by household bonds, is 
fragrance richer and more rare than all tho per- 
fumes of the Hast. In distant lands, after the lapse 
of years, such homes live within the godly memory ; 
and echoes of such familiar strains have often 
swept over the sea, to burst upon the ears of dying 
men. us, then, love our homes, and make 
them such as to deserve a niche in the temple of 
eur memory, likening them, as far as may be, to 
those many mansions prepared hereafter for the 
righteous sons and daughters of men. 

We should remember, also, all obligations we 
may have incurred of a more material nature, 
and be careful never to forget them until they are 
discharged. ‘ Better it is,” says Jeremy Taylor, 
in his forcible lan age, ‘“to go begging to heaven, 
than to go to hell la en with the spoils of rapine 
and injustice.” 

I have thus touched briefly, and, I trust, not 
altogether uninstructively, upon some of the leadin 
features connected with the faculty of meyer: 
| have examined some of the many rules laid down 
| for its efficient guidance, and quoted the senti- 
| ments of many eminent men upon the point. 
From the material I have passed on to glance at 
the religious and moral uses of this precious power, 
and I would fain hope that my readers will avail 
themselves of any valuable suggestions I may ‘have 
made, and filling up the sketchy outline for them- 
selves, go on to cHakn something like perfection 
in both the branches of memory. I shall conclude 
with the opening stanza of the poet’s “* Ode to Me- 
mory,” doubting not that every reader will share 
with me in the wishes it fervently expresses :— 


« Phou who stealest fire 
From the fountains of the past, 
To glorify the present ; oh i haste, 
Visit. my low desire ! 
Strengthen me, enlighten mo ; 
T faint in this obscurity, 
Thou dewy dawn of memory.” 


THE END, 








Viblical Expositions. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW, 
CHAPTER LV.— Verse 5. 

“Then the devil taketh him up inte the holy city.” 

This portion of our Lord’s history ia replete with 
instruction—teaching and warning the servants of God 
that if they seek to. serve the Lord, “they must pre- 
pare their souls for temptation,” for no time, no place, 
and no person here on earth, is exempt from conflicts 
with Satan, and that none can claim immunity from a 
discipline which constitutes an important part of a 
Christian man’s education, for it is appointed that the 
disciple should be like unto his Lord. 

Verse 6. 
“If thou be the Son of God, cash thyself down.” 


8t. Chrysostom’s remarks are worthy of notice: 





a 





“Satan forced him not; touched him not; he only said, 
Cast thyself down, that we may know that whoever 
obeyeth the devil, casteth himself down; for the devil 
may suggest, but compel he cannot.” Therefore, 
temptations are, for weal or for woe, whaf men make 
them; they are not sins in themselves, although they 
are transformed into sin the instant the mind assents to 
an evil suggestion ; yet these temptations, if resisted, 
impart to the tried and triumphing man increased 
strength, and every allurement that is rejected exalts 
the Christian toa higher degree of obedience to God, 
and of purity of life. 

Experience teaches mankind that although they have 
a powerful external foe, they have a still more danger- 
ous opponent within, and in this sense the enemies of a 
man are those of his own household ; no man is injured 
bat by himself. A man’s own heart deceives him; he 
trusts it too much, and knows it too little. Therefore, 
religionists whe seclude themselves from the world 
under the impression that thereby they can better 
serve God, do not discharge their duties, but forsake 
them; they may cease te be active, useful members of 
society, but they discover that the heart prone to evil is 
still with them, and that the Tempter can find allure- 
ments for the hermit in the desert, as well as for the 
monk in his cell. Men may change their abode, their 
climate, and their callmg, and yet not change them- 
selves; and the recluse ought to remember that no act 
is pleasing to God that comes into his presence charged 
with the neglect of other duties. It ought also to be 
known that im solitude men are in a pvo-eminent degree 
subject to temptation ; for while “the devil,” says the 
Eastern proverb, “tempts the busy man, the unem- 
ployed man tempts the devil.” A wise occupation of 
time and talent tends to safety, and when men are 
where God would have them, and are doing what God 
would have them do, temptations are diminished; and 
in the discharge of appointed duties, no temptations 
are insurmountable. 

“It is written, He shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee: and in their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.” 

Scripture is its own interpreter, and its own pre- 
tector, and men may reverentially say of it, as of its 
Divine author, “In thy light we seo light,’ for 
Scripture reflects light upon Scripture. In the eleventh 
verse of this chapter, we read that the temptations 
wherewith Christ was assailed having been repelled by 
a faithful adherence to the Word of God, “then the 
devil leaveth him;”’ but another portion of our Lord’s 
history tells us, “that it was only for @ season;” cou- 
sequently, it inculcates the duty of unceasing watch- 
fulness, by showing that cessation from conflict affords 
no security against future trials, 

Satan often employs the Word of God to turn from 
the faith the children of God; but. the Soriptures thus 
employed are either corrupted or perverted, and by 
searching the hallowed pages of holy writ, men disvover 
the fraud, In tempting our blessed Lord, Satan quotes 
the language of inspiration, but craftily omits the 
clause that would render temptation of no avail, A 
reference to the Scriptures supplies this fraudulent 
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omission, and presents to us the Christian rule of action, land J udea, properly so called, which was then under the 


which is, that if we acknowledge God in all our ways, 
ho will then preserve us, according to his promise; in 
other words, that the path of duty is the only path of 
safety. As the Scriptures, which are designed to guide 
men into all truth, can be made, in the hands of Satan, 
a stumbling-block and cause of offence, the Spirit that 
influenced holy men of old to write these Scriptures, 
1uust be sought by holy men who desire to be preserved 
from the erroneous teaching and the false doctrines 
which Satan, with fearful zeal, employs, 
Verse 7. 

“ Jesus said unto him, It is written again, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

Men who cavil at the writings of Moses, might be 
led to refrain from their unwise censures, if they 
would reflect upon the authority stamped on these 
sacred writings by our Lord’s use of them in his 
conflict with the great foe of God and man. The 
portions of Scripture employed by our Lord, and em- 
ployed because they give utterance to the mind and 
will of God, are quotations from the Book of Deutero- 
nomy. The caviller, therefore, censures him as un- 
truthful whom the God of truth delights to honour: 
“Wherefore then were ye not afraid to speak against 
my servant Moses ?”—Numb. xii. 8. 

“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

To put our souls into the hands of Satan, hoping to 
recover them by the hands of God, is te put God's 
mercy to an unlawful and a forbidden test.. God has 
made known to the sons of men what he will do for 
them, to whom he will do it, and under what circum- 
stances it shall be done; therefore, to seek for any 
departure from the revelation given, is not piously to 
trust God, but impiously to tempt him, for men tempt 
the Almighty whenever they desire to test his goodness 
by ways that have not the Divine sanction. 

Verse 8. ' 

“Again the devil taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain.” 

St. Matthew appears to follow the order of time, but 
St. Luke the order of places. He mentions successively 
the desert, the mountain, and the Temple; which change 
of order is not without its advantage, as it is a proof 
that the one Evangelist did not copy from the other, 
and that we enjoy the testimony of separate witnesses, 

“The devil taketh him up.” 

An amazing power appears to have been conceded to 
Satan, until the Lord uttered the word “Depart.” 
This power, we presume, was granted that the triumph 
gained by the Redeemer might be the more glorious. 
Men marvel at this permission, and would explain away 
the narrative, but “it is not to be wondered at,” says 
Gregory, “that Christ should permit himself to be led 
about by the devil, since he permitted himself to be 
crucified by the devil’s servants.” * 

“ And sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world.” 

Probably the land of Judea, in its largest extent; 
that is to say, the kingdoms of the Jewish world, which 
would include the territory of Herod Antipas in Galilee, 
the dominions of Philip in Iturea and Trachonitis, the 
province of Syria, governed by the Tetrarch Lysanias, 
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control of a Roman procurator.. It is thought by some 
commentators that this view corresponded to that which 
Moses had when allowed to gaze upon the promised 
land from Mount Nebo, shortly before his death. 

It will be seen that the temptations of our Lord ex. 
tended to the body, to the soul (that is, the life), and to 
the spirit, and the design of them was to put Satan into 
the place of God. The first temptation was to dishonour 
God by impatience, distrust, and self-will; the induce- 
ment was the supply of something wanted. The second 
was, to offend God by an improper appeal to his kind. 
ness, his faithfulness, and his power; the inducement 
was vanity and the love of admiration. The third 
temptation was still higher in atrocity and in daring; 
it was to renounce God by worshipping another ; the 
inducement was ambition and covetousness, the master 
passions of the human mind, and Satan’s most fearful 
allurements. 

The adaptation of the trial to men’s circumstances, 
the expanding nature of temptations, the stratagems 
employed, and the diversity of the assaults, give cogeucy 
to the Saviour’s words, “ Watch and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation.” 

(To be continued.) 








“THE HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN.” 


Tis always the darkest, the hour before dawn.” 
Old Proverb. 


Tr darkness fell around me, 
No star shone out to light, 

As on my lonely way I sped 
Upon that winter’s night. 

Within my soul the shadows fell, 
More dark than those without, 
And made my sinking heart to beat 
With many an anxious doubt; 
And with each step that still more near 

To my loved home led on, 
I felt the pow’r of that dark hour— 
The hour before the dawn. 


That home I dreamed of nightly 
Through many an exiled year ; 

Those treasures of my roof-tree, 
My yearning heart held dear— 

Hath Sorrow been amongst them ? 
Hath Death some loved one reft ? 

Or should I find, secure and bright, 
Each jewel that I left ? 

And thus, in painful musing, 
The night wore slowly on, 

Till the darkest hour of all was past— 
The hour before the dawn. 


The first grey streak of morning 
Now broke upon the night, 

And from the heavens, and from my soul, 
The shadows put to flight. 

Lo! in the reddening sunshine 
My home once more I see ; 

And twittering birds beneath the eaves 
Are chirping merrily. 
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In fond caress each form I press, 
And own—my fears now gone— 

The darkest hour is still the last— 
The hour before the dawn. 


Lord! through a world of darkness, 
Far from our heavenly home, 

No light to guide our footsteps, 
Lost in the maze we roam ; 

But when the gloom is deepest, 
And Hope herself seems dead, 

And Faith no more supports us, 
And all but Love is fled— 

Lo! like the light of morning, 
Christ’s pitying love hath shone, 

And turned to light the deeps of night— 
The hour before the dawn. 


And when that hour, the darkest, 
Of terror and of gloom, 
Deepens around us, as we tread 
Our journey to the tomb— 
Then comes a light to lighten 
The shadows drear of death, 
The pilgrim’s soul to brighten 
With Love, and Hope, and Faith— 
Love, that paid his ransom, 
Hope, that cheers him on, 
And Faith, whose power guides thro’ that hour, 
The hour before the dawn. 


And in that light of morning, 
What glory meets his eyes ! 
His home is there before him— 
His mansion in the skies. 
There, at the gate, old friends await 
To lead him to his rest ; 
There Christ, the Lamb, the Sun, the Light, 
Brother, and King, and Priest. 
Lift up thy heart, lift up thine eyes, 
Thy fears and cares are gone— 
The night recedes—the day succeeds 
The hour before the dawn. J.F. W. 








Department for Poung People. 


MEPORT OF THE JUVENILE LECTURES ON ELEC- 
TRICITY AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


LECTURE VI. 
PRoFEssoR TYNDALL’s sixth and concluding lec- 
{ure of the juvenile series was restricted to the 
mubject of electro-magnetism, or, in other words, 
to the connection which | subsists between electricity 
and the force (whatever the nature of it may be) 
that, acting upon a freely-suspended magnetic 
noedle, causes the latter to assume the direction of 
north and south—nearly, but not exactly. Our 
readers may, perhaps, be gratified to learn that 
olectro-magnetism is a branch of electrical science 
requiring very few instruments for its experimental 
elucidation : these instruments, too, of the simplest 
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kind. In the first place, some sort of voltaic bat- 
tery is needed, but it may be a very primitive 
battery—say a pair of plates, one of zinc and one 
of copper, each about four inches square. To each 
of these plates one end of a small copper wire, 
about three or four yards long, is to be soldered; 
and when it is desired that the combination shall 
develop electricity and cause it to pass along the 
looped wire, both plates must be dipped into water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid. We shall not more 
minutely describe the voltaic arrangement, feeling 
assured that in these days of amateur electrifying 
and electro-plating, any reader desirous of fitting 
up a voltaic arrangement, such as we have indicated 
in outline, may obtain practical constructive aid 
from some neighbour. 

Having procured a voltaic arrangement of the 
above kind, and set it in action, a learner desirous 
of grounding himself in the first principles of 
electro-magnetic science, should take a freely- 
poised magnetic needle, and hold it near the con- 
ducting wire of a voltaic arrangement at work. 
Under this treatment it will be found that the 
needle is deflected, as was described in our notice of 
the preceding lecture. Let the exact nature and 
law of these deflections be accurately noticed, and 
impressed upon the memory, by bearing in mind 
the artificial code explained in our notice of Lecture 
V. This being done, and a few experiments per- 
formed, the learner to whom this subject is new 
will not doubt but that some connection subsists 
between electricity on the one hand, and magnetism 
on the other. Strange as the announcement may 
seem, that connection was once denied; the fact 
being that formerly, when it was desired to ascer- 
tain whether any relation subsisted between elec- 
tricity and magnetism, experiments were performed 
with electricity at rest, instead of electricity in 
motion. Now, it is only electricity in motion that 
can affect the direction of a magnetic needle. 

Passing from a result to an explanation of the 
result, we would now like to know, if possibie, how 
it happens that an electric current, flowing in the 
vicinity of a magnetic needle, affects the direction of 
that needle. If it should turn out, on investiga- 
tion, that the conducting wire, during the passage of 
electricity, is itsel/’ a magnet, the explanation of its 
affecting another magnet would follow as a matter 
of course. Now Professor Tyndall demonstrated 
the magnetic quality of the conducting wire, in the 
following very simple manner. He dipped the 
conducting wire into iron-filings, whereupon the 
filings attached themselves to the wire. Now the 
wire he operated with was a copper wire, and, 
nevertheless, it became magnetic; thus, by the re- 
sult, tending to disabuse the mind or an idea very 
long cherished, but, nevertheless, somewhat incor- 
rect—the idea, namely, that amongst all the metals 
iron, or rather steel, could alone assume magnetic 
qualities. The lecturer explained that a passing 
current of electricity was not only capable of affect- 
ing a magnetic needle, but that it could also make 
a magnet; and ho illustrated this result by means 
of a fire-poker, which, being treated as we shall 
describe, became a powerful magnet. He took a 
conducting wire, in connection with a voltaic bat- 
tery, in the ordinary way; and the conducting wire, 
we should state, had been previously covered with 
a layer of cotton or silk filament, as certain violin- 
strings are covered with silyer wire—the object of 
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such covering being the prevention of metallic con- 
tact between two or more eoils when the wire is 
manipulated, as now to be described. The lecturer 
coiled this covered wire several times round a fire- 

ker, and then, testing the poker with some iron- 

lings, he demonstrated it to be a very powerful 
magnet. Coil by coil he next unwound the wire, and, 
testing the poker by means of iron-filings from time 
to time, it was made manifest to the audience that 
the degree of magnetic power belonging to the 
poker was in some way proportionate to the number 
of coils. This is a very important fact: the learner 
eannot too often call it to mind. A due remem- 
brance and appreciation of this fact will achieve 
more in the way of clearing the field of electro- 
magnetic science from any obseurities which may 
| seem to beset it than entire pages of description. 
Having succeeded in making the poker—a, straight 
bar of iron—magnetic, simply by causing electri- 
city to pass in a spiral course around it, the lecturer 
next explained that if the poker, or other bar of 
iron, had been bent into horse-shoe form instead of 
left straight, other conditions of experiment being 
retained, the result would have been a horse-shoe 
magnet. By adopting this principle of construc- 
tion, the lecturer showed that magnets of enormous 
power could be obtained—called into being—on the 
instant. One of these prepared horse-shoe bars 
hung in the lecture-room, ready for an electric 
current to be passed through it, the signal being 
given. Having magnetised the horse-shoo bar, 
Professor Tyndall amused his audience by taking a 
bar of iron in his hand, and by this hanging sus- 
pended from the magnet. Then, as if the demon- 
stration were not extraordinary enough, the lec- 
turer suspended from another magnet of a similar 
kind the following small repertory of articles :— 
Imprimis, a large iron coal-seuttle full of coal, it 
might be a hundredweight of coal or so; secondly, 
a heavy kitchen fender; thirdly, poker, shovel, and 
tongs. A pretty good weight this, as our readers 
will admit. The greedy magnet, however, was 
quite ready and willing to haye taken up more, had 
the individuals of Professor Tyndall’s audience becn 
at all incredulous. 

Books which treat of electricity frequently make 
a distinction between clectro-magnetisin and mag- 
neto-electriaaty—terms the meaning of which may 
be thus readily explained. Magnetism may be 
developed from electricity, as the experments just 
indicated have taught us. Properly speaking, 
then, the magnetism thus developed may be called 
‘‘electro-magnetism ;” and accordingly it is so 
called. Pursuing our inquiries, if we subsequently 
find that electricity can be developed from a - 
net, then electricity might very appropriately bo 
called ‘‘ magneto-vlectriciy.” 

We shall now assume the reader to be sitting 
thoughtfully and tranquilly before a pivoted mag- 
netic necdle standing before him on a table, That 
needle lies, as usual, in the line of the earth’s mag- 
netic meridian-—otherwize to speak, in a line almost 
north and south. We shail assume the reader to 
be playing philosophically with this magnetic 
needle, endeavouring to solve the mystery which 
impels it to point unceasingly in one direction so 
long us no disturbing force 1s apphed, Probably 
no ono point of scientific Seguin is earlier or 
more generally impressed upon the minds of young 
people than that of the mutually opposite attrac- 
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tive force of magnetism. Most of us, whilst yet 
very young, have learned at school that magnetic 
north poles repel other magnetic north poles, and 
attract magnetic poles; conversely, that 
magnetic south poles repel other. magnetic south 
poles, and attract magnetic north poles. We would 

aye the learner demonstrate this, point to his own 
satisfaction, as Professor Tyndall demonstrated it 
to his audience. The student may consider himself 
on the very eve of understanding, what prior to the 
year 1819 was a mystery—seemingly an inscrutable 
mystery—namely, the cause that gives the mag- 
netic needle its directive tendency—that makes it 
turn north and south. If by any chance it should 
be capable of demonstration that the earth itself is 
a magnet, having poles hke any other magnet, 
what then? Would it not follow of necessity that 
all magnetic needles freely suspended upon the 
surface of the earth would place themselves in a 
line conformably with the polar force of the earth? 
Well, this has been demonstrated: unquestionably 
this world of ours is magnetic—is a magnet. How 
it came to be a magnet—in what manner the mag- 
netic force was imparted to it, is not perhaps quite 
certain. We have already seen that whenever we 
got a current of electricity passing along a con- 
ductor, that conductor is a magnet for the time 
being; and it may also be easily proved that the 
magnetic north and south poles of such a wire are 
always at right angles te, or across, the line of 
electric flow. Hence, then, do we at once gather an 
explanation of the fact that a conducting wire being 
brought into a line parallel with’ a poised mag- 
netic needle pointing north and south, the needle 
at once takes a position directly across the line of 
wire; or, in other words, assumes a position of east 
and west. Pause we here to note how naturally, 
how beautifully, the electric telegraph follows, as 
a practical application of the law just enunciated. 
Firstly, a current of electricity bemg erated, is 
sent far away along a circuit wire; and this circuit 
wire, when arrived at any particular station where 
intelligence is desired, is brought near to a mag- 
netic needle so disposed that the oscillation of it 
is free. Now, according to explanations already 
made, a magnetic needle thus cireumstanced 1s 
deflected either on one side or the other, according 
to the direction of the electric current transmitted ; 
and thus the electric telegraphist has at his disposal 
a complete means of establishing a series of con- 
ventional signs—of spelling words by a conven- 
tional alphabet. Assume, for instance, that two 
deflections of the needle to the right shall be agreed 
upon to signify the letter a, that three shall signify 
b, and so on; assumed that two deflections to the 
left should indicate another letter, and so on: 
thus it is evident we should be able to indicate by 
right and left signs, nig: with combinations of 
right and left signs, all the letters of tho alphabet. 
Such an arrangement as we haye described con- 
stitutes the needle electric tel ph and the 
needle electric telegraph was the is sort of elec- 


telegraph ever used, Here let the circumstance 
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be remarked, and the explanation of it as well, that 
tho expressions “‘ electric telegraph” and ‘‘ mag- 
netic telegraph” are sometimes used indifferently. 


Nor is the interchange of expressions in this case 
an, index of unsettled thought; the fact being, that 
in any case where a magnetic needle is deflected by 
an olectric current sent along in its vicinity, mag- 
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netism and electricity may be fairly considered 
equal as to the main result. At present, hundreds 
of different varieties of electric or magnetic tele- 
graphs exist; but though thus numerous, they 
admit of being divided into needle telegraphs—the 
principle of which has been already described—and 
what we shall take the liberty of calling (the de- 
signation being our own eres telegraphs, 
the nature of which shall be explained by-and-by. 

Having followed Professor Tyndall, to the best 
our modified circumstances would allow, up to the 
point of explaining the connection which subsists 
between electricity and magnetism; having proved 
that magnets, created by electricity layered b 
man, are in all respects similar, as to action, wit 
magnets found in nature, we must next convey the 
spint of his remark in respect of electricity to be 
developed out of natural magnets. Once more, we 
caution the learner to bear the following in mind, 
yiz., in testing the presence of electricity in motion, 
a frecly-suspended magnetic needle is the indicator, 
par excellence, just as the gold-leaf electrometer 
is the indicator, par excellence, of the presence of 
electricity at rest. If such a needle be surrounded 
by many coils of wire, then it becomes what is 
called the ‘‘ galvyanometer ;” and hence we usually 
afirm that a galvanometer is the proper instru- 
ment for testing the presence of electricity in 
motion. Attend now to the following remarks. 
If a horse-shoe magnet be procured, and wound 
round with conducting wire, coated with silk, cotton, 
or gutta-percha, in such manner that the wire, 
if unwound, should be continuous throughout— 
continuity a ensured by soldering the two ends 
together—the learner will be placed in a posi- 
tion to make some further experiments. the 
free portion of the conducting wire be held parallel 
to a freely-suspended magnetic needle, the latter 
will not move, whether the two ends of the horse- 
shoe magnet be connected by a transverse steel bar 
or not; but at the moment of effecting or breaking 
contact with the transyerse metallic bar, then an 
electric current is generated, and sent along the 
wire, as proved by the galvanomoter needle. The 
learner now perceives we have a ready means of 
developing electricity from magnets; and whether 
the magnets employed be natural magnets, or mag- 
nets the immediate product of electricity evolved, 
the results are identical. 

And now, to redeem the pledge that we would 
explain the significance of a term devised by our- 
selves for our own convenience of illustration—the 
term “‘escapement” telegraph—wo bog the reader’s 
attention to the following facts, viz., a magnet, 
more or less magnetic, can be created on tho 
moment by transmitting electricity spirally around 
a soft iron bar, which bar, if bent upon itself, be- 
comes a horse-shoe magnet. Now, almost every 
child knows that a magnet naturally attracts iron 
and steel to itself, and if the magnet be strong it 
can attract-heavyy masses of iron and steel. Well 
near to the ends or poles of a soft bar of iron bent 
upon itself, and surrounded spi with wire as 
described, wo have a little lump of steel or iron, 
connected with some mechanical movement—no 
matter what. Wo pass an electric current, when 
the bent bar becomes a magnet, picks up the little 
lump of metal, and, of course, actuates the me- 
chanism. We cut off the electricity, when away 
falls the little lump of metal, and the machinery is 
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again actuated, but in a reverse sense. Thus we 
get the elements of an alternating or escapement 
motion, which may be continued as long as desired, 
and which may be caused to work an infinity of 
mechanical arrangements. 

Hero wo shall bid farewell to Professor Tyndall, 
not without many regrets that we are unable to 
fulfil the impossible condition of performing ex- 
periments on paper. This not being consonant 
with the nature of things, we haye adopted, what 
seems to us the only proper alternative, namely, 
that of indicating principles to which experiments 
have reference. It must have occurred to many 
who read these pages to note and reflect upon the 
enormous difference as to ease between the case of 
understanding a certain arrangement of mechanical | 
parts, laid visibly before the eye, and describing the | 
same in language. If anybody should doubt this, 
we would counsel that incredulous person to sit 
down and describe lucidly, curtly—and without 
being dry or tedious—the mechanism of so simple 
a thing as a common pair of bellows. If he find 
this task too » he may rise to the description 
of a pair of blacksmith’s bellows. The task 
finished, we would have our ambitious descriptive 
mechanician look at his written matter, considering 
well the length of it; then read the description to 
some friend, and mark the time that elapses before 
that friend yawns or goes to sleep. In short, we 
believe that in reducing experimental descriptions 
to the minimum, and giving great prominence to 
principles, we shall be considered to have best sub- 
served the interests of all. 

Professor Tyndall bade farewell to his audience 
in almost the following words :— 

And now, in conclusion, I thank you for the at- 
tention with which you haye followed me through- 
out. these lectures; and 1 congratulate you on the 
proof giyen by your answers to my questions that 
the entire scope and purport of the subject have 
been thoroughly comprehended by you. It is not 
too much for me to hope that the outlines of elec- 
tricity, which we have traced in company, may be 
the means of leading you on to further investiga- 
tions, and cause you, in after-life, te pursue, as far 
as circumstances permit, the tranquil career of 
scientific research. In your converse with different 
people, you will hear a good deal about ‘‘ science ” 
from time to time. You will hear different opinions 
expressed about the general advantages or disad- 
vantages of “‘science.” Disadvantages, I say, 
there are none in following a sciertific career; and 
when people assert the contrary, I say, do not be- 
lieve them. You will hear of the errors of science, 
the over-confidence with which scientific men speak 
of their deductions and set forth their conclusions. 
Well, I admit that we sometimes are over-con- 
fident in our expressions, that we sometimes do err 
in our conclusions; this, however, is not the fault 
of science; it is owing to our misfortune in not 
Science is knowledge, 
and the end of knowledge is not error, but truth. 
If, after having made a certain number of experi- 
ments, or proceeded a certain way in any given 
line of study, the conclusion then arrived at be 
erroneous, the only corrective of that error will be 
found in the performance of more extended experi- 
ments, and in a more profound investigation. I 

ray you also, my young friends, to mark this. 
Yon will find in your journey through life that 
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those persons who talk most loudly and declaim 
most violently against science and the tendencies 
of science, are precisely those who know least 
about science, and because of that lack of know- 
ledge are qualified in the least degree to speak 
about it. "When people tell me that science is in- 
conclusive—that scientific men are rash in their 
deduetions—have philosophers not the right to 
urge the still greater rashness—the wilder meon- 
clusiveness—of pronouncing on a subject concern- 
ing the evidence bearing upon which the objectors 
have never taken the pains to inquire? If we 
experimenters are led to false conclusions on this 
field [pointing to the lecture-table], why do not 
objectors meet us on the same field, convincing us 
there—conquering us by our own weapons? Why 
arm themselves with mere words, as weak women 
might do (I really beg the ladies’ pardon), when 
the whole arsenal stipplied by science is at their 
command? If they must needs make war, then I 
say, let them go to battle armed with weapons 
worthy of the occasion. To attack the errors of 
science by the launching of mere words, is very 
much like opposing modern weapons with the bows 
and arrows of times long ago. I say to you, my 
young listeners, that the study of science is a 
worthy study—a good and a noble study—one that 
cannot but do you good, whatever your sphere of 
action may be, in whatever relation of life you 
may hereafter find yourselves placed. If anybody 
cau prove to me that a study of science makes a 
; man less qualified than he otherwise would be to 
perform the part of a good citizeon—if anybody can 
show me that such a man would be less reverent 


to his Maker, less fitted to acquit himself of social 


relations to his fellow-beings, less coura; on 
the field of battle, less conspicuous for any of the 
attributes that go to the making of an estimable 
character—then, for my part, I would say, “Let 
science go;” but until this happens, I shall feel it 
} my duty to speak as the advocate of science. I 
shall recommend it to the cultivation of all who 
have the necessary leisure, as being a study that 
will make them happier, wiser, and better than 
they otherwise would haye heen, whatever their 
career or social position, under whatever ¢ondition 
*. ea of life they may be hereafter 
placed. 


[In the next number of Tun Quiver we shall publish the first 
a, a aot of articles entitled ‘‘ How wk KEEP OURSELYES 
Wakrx.” 








“PERSECUTED, BUT NOT FORSAKEN.” 
2 Cor. iy. $—I1. 

WHEN toil is vain, and hope o’erthrown, 
And care is set on weary brows; 

When joy to other homes hath flown, 
Nor any mirth the heart allows ; 

The Christian still his weight may bear, 

And cry—* Perplexed, not in despair.” 


When ancient comrades stand aside, 
And hostile murmurs fill the eat ; 
Though trust and friendship be denied, 
And not one helping hand be near; 
The Christian may his spirit waken, 
With “ Persecuted, not forsaken.” 





Tf earthly cares alike oppress 
Tmportunate the striving brain, 
And the heart find the bitterness 
Of hate, where seeking love in vain; 
All is not dark, nor life all void— 
We are “ Cast down, but not destroyed.” 


If in this dying man we bear 
Our anguish, as our Master bore ; 
If, honoured with His likeness, dare 
To tread where He hath trod before ; 
So shall, when life hath toiled to rest, 


“ His life in us be manifest.” D, G, 








THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
—_@-—- 
CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 
DAUBENY. 
La Génie e’est la Patience.—Bu Fron. 


I suppose that no days of life are so happy as those 
in which a ies niger ae removed. 
Certainly s days, as his heart. grew lighter 
and lighter with the consciousness that Mr. Paton 
had forgiven him, that all those who once looked 
on him coldly had come round, that his difficulties 
were vanishing before steady diligence, and that, 
young as he was, he was winning for himself a 
name and a position in the school, were very full 
of peace. .Oh, pleasant days of boyhood! how mer- 
cifully they are granted to prepare us, to cheer us, 
to make us wise for the struggles of future life, 
To Walter at this time life itself was an exhilarating 
enjoyment. To get up in the morning, bright, 
cheerful, and refreshed, with thoughts 

Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown, 

And pure as dew bathing their crinison leaves,” 

to get over his lessons easy and succéssfully, and 
receive Mr. Paton’s quiet word of praise ; to shal 
with laughing over the flood of nonsense with 
which Henderson always deluged every ono who 
sat near him at breakfast time ; to helj 6 Eden 
in his morning’s work, and to seo with what in- 
tense affection and almost adoration the child 
looked up to him; to stroll with Kenrick under the 
pine woods, or have a pleasant chat in Power's 
pretty little study, or read a book in the lyscurious 
retirement of Mr. Percival’s room, or, if it were 
a half-holiday, to join in the skating, hare and 
hounds, football, or whatever game might be on 
hand ;—all these things were to Walter Hvson one 
long unbroken pleasure. At this time he was the 
brightest, and pleasantest and happiest of all light 
hearted and happy English boys, : 

The permission to go, whenever he liked, to Mr. 
Percival’s room. was his most valued privilege 
‘There he could always secure such immtunity from 
disturbance as enabled him to learn his lessons 2 
half the time he would otherwise have been obliged 
to devote to them; and there, too, he could always 
ask the master’s assistance when he came to aly 
insuperable difficulty, and always enjoy the society 

Dostana and the one or two other boys who 
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were allowed by Mr. Pereival’s kindness to use the 
same retreat. From the bottom of his form he 
i | rose to the top, and at last was actuall 

placed first. A murmur of pleasure ran daomeh 
the form on the first Sunday when his name was 
read out in this honourable position, and it gave 
Walter nearly as mueh satisfaction to hear Hender- 
son’s name read out sixth on the same day; for 
before Walter came, Henderson was too volatile 
ever to care where he stood in form, and he 
usually spent his time in school in drawing ¢carica- 
tures of the masters, and writing parodies of the 
lesson, or epigrams on other boys. Up-till this time 
Daubeny had always been first in the form, and he 
deserved the plage if any boy did. He was not a 
clever boy, but nothing could exceed his well- 
intentioned industry. Like Sir Walter Raleigh, he 
“toiled terribly,” It was an almost, pathetic sight 
to see Dubbs set about learning his repetitions; it 
was a noble sighé too. There was a heroism 
about it which was all the greater from its being 
unnoticed and unrecorded. Poor Dubbs had no 
privacy except such as the great school-room could 
afford, and there is not much privacy in a room, 
however large, which is the common habitation of 
fifty boys. Nevertheless, the undaunted Daubeny 
would choose out. the quietest and loneliest. corner 
of the room, and with elbows on knees and hands 
over his ears to shut out the chaotic noises which 
surrounded him, would stay repeating the lines to 
himself, with attention wholly concentrated and 
absorbed, until, after perhaps an hour’s work, he 
knew enough of them to enable him to finish 
mastering them the next morning. Next morn- 
ing he would be up with the earliest dawn, and 


would again set himself to the task with grand 
determination, content if at the end of the week he 
gm the distinguished reward of being head in 
is form, and could allow himself the keen pleasure 
of writing home to tell his mother of his success, 


When Daubeny had first come to St. Winifred’s, 
he had been forced to go through very great perse- 
cution. As he sat down to do. his a he would 
be pelted with orange-peel, kicked, tilted off the 
form on which he sat, ridiculed, and sometimes 
chased out of the room. All this he had endured 
with admirable patience and good humour; in 
short, so patiently and good-humouredly, that all 
boys who had in them a spark of sense or honour 
Yery soon abandoned this system of torment, and 
made up for it, as far as they could, by respect and 
kindness, which always, however, took more or 
less the form of banter. It is not to be expected 
that boys will ever be made to see that steady, 
strenuous: industry, even when it fails, is a greater 
and a better thing than idle cleverness; but those 
few who were so far in advance of their years as to 
have some intuition of this fact, felt for charac- 
ter of Daubeny a value which gaye him an in- 
fluence of a rare and important kind. For nothing 
could daunt this young martyr—not even failure 
itself, If he were too much bullied and annoyed 
to get up his lesson overnight, he would be up by 
five in the morning working at it with unremitting 
assiduity. Very often he overdid it, and knew his 
lesson all the worse in proportion as he had spent 
upon it too + an amount of time. Without 
being positive y stupid, his intellect was somewhat 
dull; and as his manner was shy and awkward, he 
had not been quite polensoee at first, and no 
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master had taken him specially in hand to lighten 
his burdens. His bitterest trial, therefore, was to 
fail completely every now and then, and be re- 
for it by some master who little knew the 
ours of weary work which he had devoted to the 
unsuccessful attempt. This was particularly the 
case during his first half-year, during which he 
had been in Mr. Robertson’s form. It happened 
that, from the very weariness of brain induced by 
his working too hard, he had failed in several suc- 
cessive lessons, and Mr, Robertson, who was a 
man of quick temper and stinging speech, had 
made some very cutting remarks upon him, and 
sent him moreover to detention—a punishment 
which caused to his sensitive mind a pain hardly 
less acute than the master’s pungent and un- 
deserved sarcasm. This mishap, joined to his low 
ween ypmane. very nearly filled him with despair, 
and this day might have turned the seale, and 
fixed him in the position of a heavy and dis- 
heartened boy, but for Power, who had come to 
St. Winifred’s at the same time with Daubeny, 
and who, although in his unusually rapid progress 
he had long left Daubeny. behind, was then in the 
same form and the same dormitory with him, and 
knew how he worked.. Power used always to say 
to his friends that Dubbs was the. worthiest, 
the bravest, the most upright and conscientious 
boy in all St. Winifred’s school. Daubeny, on the 
other hand, had for Power the kind of adoration of 
the savage for the sun; he was the boy’s beau-ideal 
of a perfect scholar and a perfect being. It was a 
curious sight to see the two boys together—Power 
with his fine and thoughtful face beaming with in- 
telligence, Dubbs with large, heavy features, and 
awkward gait; Power sitting down with his book, 
and perfectly mastering the lesson in a quarter of 
an hour, and then turning round to say, with a 
bright, arch look, ‘‘ Well, Dubbs, I’ve learnt the 
lesson ; how far are you?” 

‘‘ Learnt the lesson? Oh! lucky fellow! I only 
know one stanza, and that not perfectly; let me 
see; and then he would begin humming over to 
himself the first fow words, and, breaking down 
before the end of the second line, would say, with a 
braye, yet. somewhat melancholy smile, ‘‘No, I 
know nothing about it yet.” 

‘‘ Here, let me hear you.” 

Whereupon Dubbs would begin again, and 
flounder hopelessly at the end of the third line, 
and then Power would construe it all through with 
him, fix the sense of it in his memory, read it over, 
suggest little mnemonic dodges and associations of 

articular words and lines, and not leaye him until 
he knew it by heart, and was ready with titude 
enough to pluck out his right eye and give it to 
Power, if needed, there and then. 

The early failures we have been speaking of took 
place when Power had been staying out of school 
with a severe cold, and being in the sick-room, had 
not seen Daubeny at all. He had come out agai 
on the morning when, after Daubeny’s faitare, ‘Mr. 
Robertson had called him imcorrigibly slothful and 
incapable, and after muttering some more invectives 
had said something about his being ps * sas As 
he listened to the master’s remarks, although he 
knew that they only arose from misconception, 
Power’s cheeks flushed up with painful surprise, 
and his eyes sparkled with indignation for his 
friend. He wanted Daubeny to tell Mr. Robertson 
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how many hours he had spent im being “ incorri- 
gibly slothful” over that particular lesson, but 
this, at the time, he could not get him to do. 
‘« Besides,” said Daubeny, “if he Liowe me to be 
quite hopeless ’’—and here the boy grew scarlet as 
he recalled the undeserved insult—“ it’s no disgrace 
to me to fail.” 

When detention was over, Power sought out his 
friend, and found him sitting on the top of a little 
hill by the side of the river alone, and with a most 
forlornly disconsolate air. Power saw that he had 
been crying bitterly, but had too much good 
taste to take any notice of the fact. 

‘“ Well, Power, you seo what credit I get, and 
yet you know how I - I’m a ‘bad, idle ~ it 
seems, and ‘incorrigibly slothful,’ and ‘ hardly fit 
for the school,’ and ‘ Imust be put down to a lower 
form if I don’t make more effort;’ oh! I forgot 
though, you heard it all yourself. So you know 
my ¢ cter,” he said, with a nearer approach to 
anger and resentment than was usual with him. 

‘*Never mind, old fellow. You've done your 
best, and none of us can do more. You know the 
soldier’s epitaph—‘ Here lies one who tried to do 
his duty;’ a prince could not have better, and 
you deserve that if any one ever did.” 

‘‘I wish I were you, Power,” said Daubeny; 
‘* you are so clever, you can learn the lessons in no 
time ; every one likes you, and you get no end of 
credit, while ’m a mere butt, and when I’ve 
worked hard, it’s a case of ‘ hopeless stupidity,’ as 
Robertson says.” 

‘Pooh, Dubbs ! ” said Power, kindly patton his 
arm on his shoulder; ‘‘ you’re just as happy as I 
am. A fellow with a clear conscience can’t be in 
low spirits very long. Don’t you remember the 
pretty verse I read to you the other day, and which 
made me think of you while I read it— 


** ¢ Days that, in spite 
Of darkness, by the light 
Of a clear mind are day all night ?’” 


‘Don’t think I envy you, Power; you won't 
think that, will you?” said Dubbs, with the tears 
glistening in his eyes. 

‘‘No, no, my dear old boy. Such a nature as 
yours can’t envy, I know; I’m sure you're as 
happy when I succeed as when you succeed your- 
self. I think I’ve got the secret of it, Dubbs. 
You work too much; you must take more exercise 
—play games more—give less time to the work, 
I am sure you'll do better then, for half is better 
than the whole sometimes. And Dubbs, I may 
say to you what I wouldn’t say to any other boy in 
the whole school, but I’ve found it so true, and I’m 
sure you will too, and that is what Luther used to 
say, ‘To haye prayed well is to have studied well.’” 

Dubbs pressed his hand in silence, The hard 
thoughts which had been gathering were dissipated 
in a moment, and as he walked back to the school 
and to new heroic efforts, by Power's side, he felt 
that he had learnt a secret of stren, He did 
better and better. He broke the neck of his diffi- 
culties one by one, and had soon assed boys 
who were far more brilliant, but less industrious, 
than himself. Thus it was that he fought his way 
up to the position of one of the steadiest and most 
influential boys among those of his own standing, 
because all knew him to be sterling in his virtues, 
unewerving in his rectitude, most humble, and 





most sincere. During all his school career he was 
never once overtaken in a serious fault. It may 
be that he had fewer temptations than boys more 
gifted and more mercurial; he was never exposed 
to the singularly powerful trials which compensated 
for the superiority of others to him in good looks, 
and a manners, and quick passions ; but yet 
his blamelessness had something in it very beauti- 
ful, and his noble upward struggles were remem- 
bered with fond pleasure in after days. 

Walter, like all other sensible boys, felt for | 
Daubeny a very sincere admiration and regard, | 
Daubeny’s fearless rectitude, on the night when 
his own indulged temper led him into such suffer- 
ing, had left a deep impression on his mind, and 
since then Dubbs had always been among the 
number of his more intimate friends. Hence, 
when Walter wrested from him the head place, he | 
was half sorry that he should catise the boy to lose | 
his well-merited success, and almost wished that he | 
had come out second, and left Daubeny first. Ho | 
knew that there was not in his rival’s nature a | 
particle of envy, but still he feared that he might 
suffer some disappointment. But in this he was 
mistaken; Daubeny was a firm believer in 
Napoleon’s principle of ‘‘An open career for 
talent; ” he was, under the circumstances, quite as 
happy to be second as to be first; and among tho 
many who congratulated Walter, nono did so with | 
a heartier sincerity than this generous and single- | 
minded boy. | 

People still retain the notion that boyish emu- | 
lation is the almost certain cause of hatreds and | 
jealousies. Usually, the fact is the very reverse, 
An wngenerous ri is most unusual, and those 
schoolfellows who dispute with a boy the prizes of 
a form are commonly his most intimate associates 
and his best friends. Certainly Daubeny liked | 
Walter none the less for his haying wrested away | 
from him with so much ease a distinction whic. 
had caused himself such strenuous efforts to win. 

The pleasant excitement of contending for 4 
weekly position made Daubeny work harder than 
ever. deed, the whole form seemed to havo 
received a now stimulus lately. Henderson was 
astonishing everybody by a fit of diligence, and 
even Ho Tracy seemed less totally indifferent 
to his place than usual. So willingly did the boys 
work, that Mr. Paton did not have half the number 
of punishments to set, and perhaps his late mis- 
Sebane had infused a little more tenderness and 
consideration into a character always somewhat 
stern and unbending. But, instead of rising, 
Daubeny only lost places by his increased work; 
he was ing himself ill with work. At the end 
of the next week, instead of being first or second, 
he was only fifth; and when Mr. Percival, who 
always had been his friend, rallied him on this 
descent, he sighed deeply, and complained that he 
had been suffering lately from headaches, and sup- 
posed that they had prevented him from doing 8 
well as usual. 

This remark rather alarmed the master, and on 
the Sunday afternoon he asked the boy to come & 
walk with him for the express purpose of en- 
deayouring to persuade him to relax efforts which 
were obviously being made to tho injury of his 
health. 

When they had once fairly reached the meadows 
by the river side, Mr. Percival said to hin— 
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“You are overdoing it; Daubeny. I can see 
myself that your mind is in a tense, excited, ner- 
yous condition from work; you must lie fallow, 
my dear boy.” } 

“Oh! I’m very strong, sir,” said Daubeny; 
“T’ye a cast-iron constitution, as that amusing 
plague of mine, Henderson, always tells me.” 

‘Never mind, you must really work less, I 
won’t have that getting up at five in the morning. 
If you don’t take care, I shall forbid you to be 
higher than twentieth in your form under heavy 
penalties, or I shall get Dr. Lane to send you 
home altogether, and not let you go in to the 
examination,” 

“Oh! no, sir, you really mustn’t do that. I 
assure you that I enjoy work. An illness I had 
when I was a child hindered and threw me back 
yery much, and you can’t think how eager I am to 
make up for that lost time.” 

“The time is not lost, my dear Daubeny, if God 
demanded it in illness for his own good purposes. 
Be persuaded, my boy; abandon, for the present, 
all struggle to take a higher place until you feel 
quite well again, and then you shall work as hard 
as you like. Remember, knowledge itself is value- 
less in comparison with health.” 

Daubeny felt the master’s kind intention; but 
he could not restrain his unconquerable eagerness 
to get on. He-would have succumbed far sooner, 
if Walter and Power had not constantly dragged 
him out with them, almost by force, and made him 
take exercise against his will. But, though he was 
naturally strong and healthy, he began to look 
very pale, and his best friends ened him to go 
home and take a holiday. 

he that he had taken that good and kind 
advice ! 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 
APPENFELL, 
To breathe the difficult air 

Of the iced mountain top.—MANFRED, 
Ir was some weeks before the examination, and 
the close of the half-year, when one day Walter, 
fullof glee, burst out of the school-room at twelve, 
when the lesson was over, to tell Kenrick an an- 
nouncement just made to the forms that the next 
day was to be a whole holiday. 

“Hurrah!” gaid Kenrick. ‘* What’s it for ?” 








“Oh! Somers has got no end of a scholarship at 
| Oxford—an awfully swell thing—and Dr. Lane 
| gave a holiday directly he got a telegraph an- 
| houncing the news.” 
| _ “Well done, old Somers!” said Kenrick, ‘What 
| shall we do ?” 

“Oh! Tye had a scheme for a long time in my 
head, Ken ; I want you to come with me to the top 

. Of Appenfell.”” 

‘ Whew-w-w! but it’s a tremendous long walk, 
and no one goes up in winter.” 

“Never mind, all the more fun and glory, and 
We shall have the whole day before us, I’ve been 
longing to beat that proud old Appenfell for a long 
time. I’m certain we can do it.” 


alone ?” 
“Oh, no; we'll ask Flip to amuse us on the 


way. And I should like to ask Power, too, if you 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| “But do you mean that we two should go 
| ‘ 
| don't mind,” 


PiRtttecewuemeneeeninnt 





“« Tf you like,” said Kenrick, who was, I am 
sorry to say, not a little jealous of the friendship 
which had sprung up between Power and Walter. 

‘* And would you mind Daubeny joining us?” 

“Not at all; and he’s clearly overworking him- 
self. It’ll do him good. ‘Let me see—you, Power, 
Flip, Dubbs, and me; that’ll be enough, won't 
it ” 

** Well, I should like to ask Eden.” 

**Eden!” said Kenrick, with the least touch of 
contempt in his tone of voice. 

‘* Poor little fellow!” said Walter, smiling sadly ; 
“so you, too, despise him. No wonder he doesn’t 

et on.” 

**Oh! let him come by all means, if you like,” 
said Kenrick. 

‘“‘Thanks, Ken; but now I come to think of it, 
it’s too far for him. Never mind; let’s go before 
dinner, and order some sandwiches for to-morrow, 
and forage generally, at Cole’s.” 

Power and Daubeny gladly consented to join the 
excursion. At tea, Walter asked Henderson if he’d 
come with them, and he, being just then in a 
phase of nonsense which made him speak of every- 
thing in a manner intended to be Homeric, 
answered with oracular gravity— 


‘Him addressed in reply the laughter-lovying son of 
Hender : 

Thou askest me, O Evidés, like to the immortals, 

Whether thee I will accompany, and the much-enduring 


Dubbs, 
And the counsellor Power, and the revered ox-eyed Ken- 


rick 
To ye’ tops of thousand-crested many-fountained Appen- 
ell.” 


‘‘ Grotesque idiot,” said Kenrick, laughing ; 
‘cease this weak washy gbesongs flood _ of 
twaddle, and tell us whether you come or 
no,” 

- ap ae eyeing, addressed in reply the mighty Hen- 
erides, 
Heavy with tea, with the eyes of a dog, and the heart of a 
reindeer : 
What word has escaped thee, the barrier of thy teeth ? 
Contrar to right, not according to right, hast thou 
spoken,’ 


‘‘For goodness’ sake shut up, before you've 
driven us stark raying mad,” said Walter, putting 
his hand over Henderson’s lips, ‘‘ Now, yes or no; 
will you come ?” 

‘Thee will I accompany,” said Henderson, 
struggling to get clear of Walter, ‘‘to many- 
fountained Appenfell——” 

‘* Hurrah! that ’lldo. We have got an answer 
out of you, at last; and now go on spouting the 
whole lliad if you like.” 

Full of spirits they started after breakfast the 
next morning, and as they climbed higher and 
higher up the steep-mountain side, the keen air 
exhilarated them, and showed, as through a crystal 
glass, the exceeding glory of the hills flung on 
every side around them, and the broad hying 
sparkle of the sea caught here and there in 

impses between the nearer peaks. Walter, Hen- 

erson, and Kenrick were in front, while at some 
distance behind them, Power helped on Daubeny, 
who soon showed signs of fatigue.” 

‘* Look at that happy fellow Evson, ” said Dau- 
beny, sighing ; “how ‘ is bounding along in front. 
How active he is,” 


’ 
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* You seem out of spirits,” said Power, kindly ; 
‘“‘ what’s the matter P ’ 

‘Oh, nothing, A little tired, that’s all.” 

‘You're surely not fretting about having lost 
the head place.” 

“Oh, no, ‘Let the winner of the palm wear it.’ 
As Robertson said the other day, in his odd, fan- 
tastic way of expressing his thoughts—‘In the 
amber of duty you must not always expect to find 
the curious grub success.’ ” 

‘‘ Depend upon it, you'd be higher if you worked 
less, my dear fellow. Let mo persuade you—don’t 
work for examination any more.” 

“You all mistake me. It is not for the place 
that I work, but because I want to know, to learn ; 
not to grow up re stupid and empty-headed, as I 
otherwise should do.” 

‘‘ What a love for work you have, Daubeny!” 

“Yes, I have now ; but e¥ oi know it really 
wasn’t natural tome, Asa child, I used to be idle 
and get on very badiy, and it used to vex my poor 
father, who was then living, very much. Well, 
one day, not long before he died, I had been very 
obstinate, and would learn nothing. He didn’t 
say much, but in the afternoon, when we were 
taking a walk, we passed an old barn, and on the 
thatched roof was a lot of grass and stonecrop. He 
plucked a handful, and showed me how rank and 
useless it was, and then, resting his hand upon my 
head, he told me that it was the type of an idle, 
useless man—‘ grass upon the housetops, withered 
before it groweth up, wherewith the mower filleth 
not his hand, nor he that gathereth the sheaves his 
bosom.’ Somehow the circumstance took held of 
my imagination; it was the last scene with my 
poor father which I vividly remember. I have 
never been idle since then.” 

Power mused a little, and then said—‘ But, dear 
Dubbs, you’ll make your brain heavy by the time 
examination begins; you won’t be able to do your- 
self justice.” 

He did not answer; but a weary look, which 
Power had often observed with anxiety, came oyer 
his face. 

“Tm afraid I must turn back, Power,” ho said; 
‘‘T’m quite tired—done up.” 

“Tye been thinking so, too. 
with you.” 

‘No, no! I won’t spoil your day’s excursion. 
Let me go alone.” 

‘Hi! you fellows,” said Power, shouting to the 
three in front. They were teo far in advance to 
hear him, so he told Daubeny to sit down while he 
overtook them, and asked if any of them would 
prefer to turn back. 

‘“‘ Dubbs is too tired to go any farther,” he said, 
when he reached them, breathiess with his run. 
“‘T don’t think he’s very well, and so I'll just go 
back with him.” 

‘Qh, no; you really mustn’t, J will,” said each 
of the other three almost in a breath, Every one 
of the four was most anxious to get on, and reach 
the top of Appentell, which was considered a very 
great feat ne boys even in summer, as 
the climb was dangerous aud severe; and yet 
each generously wished to undergo the self-denial 
of turning back. As their wills were about equally 
strong, it would have ended in al/ of them accom- 
panying Daubeny, had he not, when they reached 

im, positively refused to turn on such conditions, 


Let me turn back 





and suggested that they should decide it by dray- 


i 

ower wrote the names on slips of papor, and 
Walter drew one at hazard. The lot fell on Hep. 
derson, so he at once took Daubeny’s arm, relieving 
his disappointment by turning round, shaking his | 
fist at t i of Appenfell, and saying, “‘I’li tel] | 
you what! i wish you were rolled out quite fat, 
and planted with potatoes! ” 

“There,” said Power, laughing; ‘I should think 
that was about the grossest indignity the Genius of | 
aS ger ever had offered to him; so now you've | 
jyour revenge, take care of Dubbs. Gooi- 

ye. 


‘How Fy oe it is of you to come with me, | 
Flip,” said Daubeny; ‘1 don’t think I could | 


manage to get on without your help; but I’m | 
Good-bye, you | 


quite vexed to drag you back, 
fellows.” | 
Walter, Power, and Kenrick found that to reach | 
the cairn on the top of Appenfell taxed all. their | 
strength. The mountain seemed to heave befor 
them a succession of huge shouldeys, and each one | 
that they surmounted showed them only fresh 
steeps to -_ par Sere or ayes the piled 
confusion of rocks, with eve Tgeous 
and brilliant colour, Sy aeeteld sadist golden 
lichen, which marked the approach to the summit; | 
and Walter, who was a long way the first to get to | 
the top, shouted to encourage the other two, and, | 
after resting a few minutes, clambered down to | 
assist their progress. Being accustomed to the | 
hills, he was far less tired than they were, and | 
could give them very efficient help. 
At the top they rested for some time, eating their 
scanty lunch, chatting, and enjoying the matchless 
splendour of the prospect, which stretched in a 
cloudless expanse before them on every side. 
‘* Power,” said Walter, in a pause of their talk, 
‘“‘T’ve long been meaning to ask you a favour.” 
‘* It’s granted then,” said Power, ‘ if you ask it, 
Walter.” 
‘*T’xi not so sure; it’s a very scrious favour, and | 
it isn’t for myself ; moreover, it’s very cool.” 
“The greater it is, tho more I shall know that | 
you trust my friendship, Walter ; and, if it is cool, | © 
it suits the time and place.” | 
“Yet, I bet you that you Il hesitate when I | 
propose it.” 
“Well, out with it; you make me curious.” 
: i is that you'd give little Eden the run of your | 
study.” 
“ Tittle Eden the run of my study! Oh, yes, if 
you wish it,” said Powor, not liking to object after | 
what he had said, but flushing up a little, involun- | 
tarily. It was indcod a great favour to ask. | 
Power's study was a perfect sanctum; he had | 
furnished it with such rave good taste, that, when 
you eutered, your cye was attracted by some pretty 
print or neat contrivance wherever you looked. It 
was Powor’s peculiar pride and pleasure to beautify 
his little room, aud to sit thero with any one whom 
he liked; but to give up his privacy, and let a 
little scapegrace like Eden have the free run of it, 
was a proposition ‘which took him by surprise 
Yet it was a good deal for Power's own suke that 
Walter had ventured to ask it. Power's great 
fault was his over-refinemont—the fastidiousness 
which marred his proper influence, made him un 
popwar with many boys, and shut him up m4 
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kind of instinct Walter felt that it would be good 
to disturb this epicurean indifference to the general 
interests of the school, and the kind of intel- 

ism which weakened the character of this 
attractive and affectionate, yet shy and_self- 
involved boy. 

“Ah, I see,” said Walter, archly; ‘‘you’re as 
bad as Kenrick; you priests and Levites won't 
touch my poor little wounded traveller.” 

“But I don’t see what I could do for him,” said 
Power; ‘I shouldn’t know what to talk to him 
about.” 

“Qh, yes, you would; you don’t know how his 
gratitude would pay you for the least interest 
shown in him. Ho's been so shamefully bullied, 
poor little chap !——-I hardly like to tell you even the 
things that that big brute Harpour has made him 
do. He came here bright and neat, and merry and 
innocent; and now———” He could not finish the 
sentence, and his voice faltered; but checking 
himself, he added more calmly—‘‘ This, remember, 
has been done to the poor litile fellow here, at St. 
Winifred’s ; and when I remember what I might 
haye been myself by this time, but for—but for 
one or two friends, my heart quite bleeds for him. 
Anyhow, I think one ought to do what one can for 
him. I wish I’d a study. I know he shouldn’t be 
the only little fellow who should share it. I’ve 
got so much good from being able to learn my own 
lessons in Percival’s room, that I’d give anything 
to be able to do as much for some one else.” 

“He shall come, Walter,” said Power, “ with 
all my heart. I'll ask him directly we get back to 
St. Winifred’s.” 

“Will you? Ithank you. That is good of you; 
I’m sure you won’t be sorry in the long run.” 

Power and Kenrick were both thinking that this 
new friend of theirs, though he had been so short 
a time at St. Winifred’s, was teaching them some 
valuable lessons. Neither of them had previously 
recognised the truth which Walter seemed to feel 
80 strongly, that they were to some extent directly 
responsible for the opportunities which they lost of 
helping and ening the boys around them. 
Neither of them had ever done anything, worth 
speaking of, to lighten the heavy burden laid on 
some of the little boys at St. Winifred’s; and now 
they heard Walter talking with something like 
remorse about a child who had no especial claim 
whatever on his kindness, but whom he felt that 
he might more efticiently have rescued from evil 
associates, evil words, evil ways, and all the heart- 
misery they cannot fail te bring. ‘Tho sense of a 
ref mission, a neglected duty, dawned upon them 

OUD. 


They sat for a time silent, and then Kenrick 
ag off his reverie, pointed down the hill, and 
sa1d— 

“Do look at those magnificent clouds; how 

ey come surging up the hill in huge curving 
Masses,” 

“Yes,” said Power; ‘doesn’t it look like a 


grand charge of giant cavalry? Why, Walter, 
my dear fellow, how frightened you look | ” 


“Well, no,” said Walter, ‘not a gs ed. 
ing those clouds which 
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reserved and introspective habit of mind. By a| 





But I say, you two, su 
have gathered so suddenly don’t clear away, do 
one that you could Rnd your way down the | 
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“T don’t know; I almost think so,” said Ken- 
rick, dubiously. 

**Ah, Ken, [ suspect you haven’t had as. much 
experience of mountain-mists as I have. We may 
find our way somehow ; but——” 

‘* You mean,” said Power, with strange calmness, 
‘“that there are lots of precipices about, and that 
rm Rea have several times been lost on these 

‘* Let’s hope that the mist will clear away, then,” 
said Walter; ‘‘ anyhow, let’s get on the grass, and 
off these awkward boulders, before we are sur- 
rounded,” 

‘*By all means,” said Kenrick; ‘‘ charges of 
cloud-cavalry are all very well in their way; 
but——” 





(To be continued.) 


Witerary Botices, 


Autobiography, Correspondence, &c.. of LYMAN 
Brrcuer, D.D. Edited by his son, CHaruzs 
BercuHer, Vol. I. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
and Marston. 

A Qvatnt, genial, earnest book, which may be taken 

up for pleasure, and will not be laid down without 

profit, A record of an eminently useful life, and as 
pleasant a family picture as we remember to have seen. 

The plan of the book is original, Dr. Beecher, it ap- 

pears, had long entertained the idea of writing an 

account of his own life and times, 

When he had nearly reached the boundary of threescore 
years and ten, the hope of accomplishing the design 
vanished, and he appealed to his children for aid. They 
gladly commenced the work, and, as the first step, the son 
to whom he entrusted the chief labour received and 
arranged his sermons, letters, and other manuscripts. 
Then, in a quiet, social way, in the sitting-room of his 
daughter, Mrs. Stowe, he detailed the recollections of his 
life, which were taken down as they fell from his lips. If 
his memory flagged, or any facts were left obscure, he was 
plied with questions to elicit whatever his children deemed 
of interest. Afterwards, letters and other documents 
material to the history were meorporated, and the whole 
read over to him in the same social manner, drawing 
forth comments, and accompanied by other questions and 
answers, some of which were preserved. These were some 
of the happiest hours of his life. 

The narrative thus assures occasionally the dialogue 
form, which adds to the interest, especially as the inter- 
locutors include persons so well known in this country 
as Mrs, H. Beecher Stowe and the Rev. H. Ward 
Beecher, The present volume extends to the year 1824, 
when Dr. Beecher was forty-nine years old. 

Village life in New England, half a century ago, is 
here presented to us in a very favourable aspect ; and 
it is clear that the lines had fallen unto him in pleasant 
places. The blessing of God attended his labours among 
the people of his charge, and he was permitted to wit- 
ness the conversion of his children—all his sons having 
entered the ministry of the Gospel. Not the least 
valuable portion of the volume is the collection of Dr. 
Beecher’s letters to his children, in which he meets and 
answers their difficulties, and pleads earnestly with them 
to seek their souls’ salvation. We commend these 
letters to the study of Christian parents, who are too 








| often strangely lax in imparting spiritual instruction to 
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those dearest to them. We give a single extract from 
this correspondence, not, perhaps, the best, but one of 
the shortest that presents itself to us. It is a letter 
written to a son at a time of sickness in the family :— 
August 25th, 1820. 

My DEaR Son,—Is not the present your time? I cannot 
endure the thought that, poor such excitements to serious- 
ness, you should continue unawakened and unconverted to 
God. Should the revival prevail in college, your obliga- 
tions to piety and the aggravations of unbelief will be 
greatly enhanced. To whom much is given much will be 
required. Surely, knowledge can be no impediment to 
holiness—no hindrance to repentance and faith ; and should 
you, with your intellect, religious education, and public 
advantages, continue in sin, it must be sin of crimson dye. 

If youask why you continue stupid, I must reply—Be- 
cause you willingly prefer other interests to the interests 
of your soul, and give your thoughts and affections so 
much to things of time that no plage is found for God in 
your heart or thoughts, 

If you ask why God passes you by, and does not, by his 
grace, counteract your voluntary stupidity, I cannot tell— 
oh, my son, I cannot tell. But my heart is pained, is 
terrified, at the thought that you should be left. Think 
not, Edward, that mind can be a substitute for moral ex- 
cellence, for love to God, and faith in the Redeemer; or 
that learning and human estimation can balance one hour 
of that miserable eternity in which all is lost. 

My heart overflows with grief and fear, and my eyes 
with tears while I write to you. Yow must not continue 
stupid. Now, pre-eminently, is with you the accepted 
time and the day of salvation. Trust not to my prayers ; 
that would be to hinder their efficacy by making them the 
occasion of a deadly security. Let nothing interfere now 
with the care of your soul. Balance not between study 
and reputation and an interest in Christ. 

Study, if it is no impediment to seriousness, as usually it 
may not be; but if it is, give all up till you feel you are 
raised from the horrid pit, and your mouth is filled with a 
new song; and fail not to let me meet you and greet you 
as a child of the Redeemer when I come down, 

Quench not the Spirit: pray without ceasing: believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 


Scattered through the volume will be found interest- 
ing reminiscences of Dr. Dwight and other men of note 
with whom Dr. Beecher was acquainted. 


The Church of England Temperance Magazine, London: 
Seeley and Co., and S, W. Partridge. 
THE cause of Total Abstinence now numbers among its 
adherents about 500 of the clergy, and the movement 
is spreading to the colleges. The association of abstain- 
ing students at St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, has 
upwards of 100 members. The magazine before us 
has done good service in directing the attention of the 
clergy to this subject, and therefore it has been, and is, 
in the best sense, a great success. Commercially, how- 
ever, notwithstanding an increased circulation, it is still 
published at a loss, and the first number for the new 
year opens with an appeal to its clerical subscribers to 
aid in extending the sale, The editor, one of the most 
energetic of the working clergy of London, has abun- 
dant opportunities of observing the effects of the passion 
for strong drink in retarding social and religious pro- 





gress, and the personal testimony which he and his 
contributors are able to give on this point should be | 
held sufficient to overbear any amount of ingenious | 
argument which their opponents may bring forward, | 
We commend the magazine to public support. The. 
January number contains, among other interesting | 
matter, “the St. Alban’s Controversy, between the Rev, 


R. Maguire and a Moderate Man,” and “Why I became 
an Abstainer,’ by the Rev. H. J. Ellison, Vicar of 
Windsor. Mr. Eilison’s paper is calculated to be very 
useful, : 

A paper on the Mission to British Columbia con: 
tains some extracts from the bishop’s journal, describing 
the demoralisation of the Indians by the whites, prin. 
cipally through the agency of strong drink. The 
bishop’s statements deserve to be widely circulated, | 
and cannot fail to excite the utmost horror, wherever | 
they are read, We have space for only one quotation: 

There much needs an Indian protector; there are fra | 
quent instances of the abduction of wives and. children of | 
Indians by dissolute white men... The pernicious liquor | 
trade, although contrary to law, has Bat little check, | 
Vessels ply along the coast, and villages are visited | 
almost weekly, when scenes of dreadful character are the 
consequence. Frequently whole villages— men, women, and 
children—are in a state of infuriate intoxication. Until 
recently, Indians had not the benefit of counsel when tried 
for their lives, A remonstrance was made in two cases, 
Dance-houses are opened in the town for the purpose of 
attracting Indian women. 

There should be a protection by which a check should be 
placed on such places. 

Will the British Government permit the iniquities 
described by the bishop to continue without that check? 





The Tiger Prince; or, Adventures in the Wilds of 
Abyssinia. By Witttam Datton. With Illustra 
tions. London: Virtue Brothers and Co. 

THE scene of this story is laid in Abyssinia. A Scotch 

doctor sets out for the interior of Abyssinia, to attempt 

the cure of the king, who is suffering from a grievous 
malady, He is accompanied by an English officer and his 

Irish servant. The chief interest of the tale consists in 

the numerous adventures and hair-breadth escapes from 

danger which this party of travellers experience as they 
journey. The scenes are very graphically portrayed, 
and will, we are confident, prove especially interesting 
to boys. The habits of the people and the character of 
the country are pleasingly and vividly brought before us. 

Abyssinia is a country of which most people know but 

little, and nowhere will reliable information be found 

conveyed in a more pleasant manner than in this volume 
of Mr. Dalton. 


Have we any “Word of God?” By the Author of “Is 


the Bible True?” London: 8S. W. Partridge, and 

Seeley & Co, Pp. 112. 
Tats work, which is reprinted from THR Quiver, is 
probably weil known already to most of our readers, as @ 
well-argued defence of the authority and inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, We cordially recommend it to the 
public in its new form, The publishers have given it 
all the advantages which good type and paper can confer. 


Child Angels. A Tale, London: Rivingtons. Pp. 22. 
Tnts is a pretty story, illustrating the way in which 
the sincere religion of a well-taught little child softens 
the hard heart of a proud, grief-stricken lady. The tale 
is interesting in itself, and becomes still more so, when 
we learn that “the profits arising from the sale of this 
tract are for the benefit of an afflicted family.” 
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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD 
WORK,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETC. 
—>-——- 


CHAPTER XLII, 
EDWARD’S COMFORTER. 


Epwakp derived great comfort from the change which 
came over his intercourse with Rupert towards the close 
of May, 1847. When they are in love, men act much 
after the fashion of women; exercising a thousand queer 
artifices and innocent deceits to conceal their passion 
from general observers, until they are at liberty to 
proclaim the attainment of their hopes to the whole 
world; but suffering intense restlessness and fever if they 
have no particular friend to whom they can safely con- 
fide their sentimental longings. When Damon is in 
love, it is notable how his affection for Pythias rises 
to boiling point, and how greedily he seizes every occa- 
sion for boring Pythias ubout the goodness and grace, 
the wit and beauty, of the young lady who, in spite of 
austere relations and unpropitious circumstances, is 
destined, sooner or later, to become Mrs. Damon. With 
some men half the joy of being in love is the simple 
pleasure of talking about it to a listener who may be 
trusted not to laugh at the ravings of amorous egotism, 
until the madness of the malady has passed away, and 
convalescence makes the extravagances of delirium fair 
subjects of amiable ridicule, 

But Edward’s wretched passion had sealed his lips to 
the one friend to whom he would have poured forth the 
story of his romantic distress, had he loved where he 
could hope to win. Could he have persuaded himself 
that Flo might one day become his wife, he would 
speedily have bound Rupert with a promise of invio- 
lable secrecy, and then, after the wont of young lovers, 
have indulged in rhapsodical avowals of his hopes and 
fears, And even under the circumstances of his unhappy 
case, which most men would have been’ restrained by a 
sort of false shame from hinting even to their mothers, 
he would gladly have sought the consolation of his 
friend’s sympathy, if he had not satisfied himself that 
chivalric devotion to Flo commanded him to persevere 
in silence to his peculiar associate. 

“No,” he had more than once said to himself; “TI will 
never insult her by telling my miserable presumption 
to any living creature.” 

Some readers, perhaps, will regard these yearnings for 
sympathy in his sorrow as sigus of weakness : and perhaps 
they were consequences of an almost womanly gentleness 
that tempered the sterner stuff of his brave and manly 
nature. But if they were signs of weakness, ,the 
courage and firmness with which he opposed them were 
proofs of superior strength. 

The self-dependent course on which he had resolved 
was taken from him, 

Even before he learnt that Rupert had for months 
been looking into his heart, and watching its action as a 
naturalist might observe the toil of bees working in a 
glass hive, John Buckmaster had detected his secret, and 
told him so, 

Of course, Edward communicated to the old art- 
master his plan for studying at Rome. The same day, 
which heard him lay the project before Mr. Newbolt 
and the sisters, was also tle day on which he made 
kvown the same intention to John Buckmaster, 

“This is not a new thought,” said John Buckmaster, 
raising himself in the bed to which he had been con- 
fined for several days by gout. 

“No, not quite a new thought; does it meet your 
approval ? ” 





The old man was silent for a minute, during which 
he fixed his eyes intently on his pupil, gazing at him with 
an earnestness which caused the artist’s heart to beat fast. 

That gaze assured him that John Buckmaster was 
aware why he wished to leave England. 

“Yes, boy, it’s a good excuse,” said the veteran, taking 
his eyes from the young artist, who had become pale 
with excitement. 

“You see that it is an excuse,” was Edward’s answer, 
* ey won’t—that’s all you have to think about.” 
“Tf I could deceive you, sir, I wouldn’t. But how 
have you learnt what I wished no one to suspect ? ” 

“An honest man’s tongue will occasionally say what 
is untrue; his face never.” 

“ My tongue has only been silent ; not untruthful.” 

“T have watched the lines come into your face, 
Edward,” returned the old man, slowly and sorrowfully, 
“that stole the roundness from my own, when I was 
just your age. I knew from the first how it would be— 
must be. She is so very beautiful; and you are such a 
simple, good lad—and I brought you together.” 

‘I had seen her before you ever introduced me to 
Mr. Newbolt. The mischief was done before I painted 
‘For Ever, ” 

To which announcement, made for the purpose of 
lessening the veteran’s sorrow, John Buckmaster replied 
by raising both his hands simultaneously from the 
coverlet of his bed, whilst a look of sudden surprise and 
eloquent significance took possession of his face. 

“You remember the likeness, Mr. Buckmaster? I 
tried to disguise it as much as I could. You see, the 
fault is not yours.” 

“ They suspect nothing ?” 

7 It is impossible that they should suspect my mad- 
ness,’ 

_ “Tt isn’t madness; but you must call it so, for there 
is no hope for you.” 

“ Let us say no more about it, sir,’ replied Edward, 
gently taking his old master’s hand, and striving to 
soothe him. “It will comfort me to remember that 
you saw my anguish, when no one else could see it; and 
when I am at Rome I shall be all the happier for knowing 
that you think it best I should keep away from you, for 
a time.” 

The two men said no more on the subject then; but 
when Edward paid his next visit to the sick man’s bed- 
side, they talked more fully and calmly about the dif- 
ferent roads they were about to travel; the journey which 
the young artist was bent on making to the Eternal City, 
and the journey which the veteran knew he must soon 
make to the life that endureth for ever. 

Hence it came to pass that, when Edward had taken 
Rupert into his confidence, he had two friends to whom 
he could speak freely of that great sorrow which covered 
him at the outset of life. 

It would be hard to say from which of his two friends 
Edward derived the greater comfort. 

To both he was equally communicative on the subject 
of his hopeless love for Flo, 

But to Rupert he imparted many particulars of his 
personal history with which he did not care to trouble 
his old master’s closing days. 

With some of these particulars of Edward’s personal 
history it is necessary that readers should be made 
acquainted, 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
EDWARD’S PROMISE TO HIS FATHER. 
THE young artist not only drow closer to his friend, 
but conceived for him an affection widely different from 
the regard which he had previously borne him. 
Hitherto, they had been constant companions; the 
younger looking up to the elder with trust and gener- 
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ous admiration, but still forbearing to admit him to the 
inmost chambers of his heart. Intercourse may have 
many degrees of intimacy ; and though at an early date 
of their acquaintance Rupert had gained access to an 
inner circle of Edward’s life, it was not till the summer 
of 1847 that he knew him thoroughly. It is still 
possible for a man to cherish for one of his own sex 
love passing the love of woman; and from the night 
which heard the artist confess to the barrister his 
passion for Florence Newbolt, Edward, for-many days, 
felt for Rupert that extreme and most ardent devotion. 

Outwardly, and inwardly also, in a slight degree, 
Rupert, at the same time, changed his attitude to John 
Buckmaster’s pupil. For four years, the dandy of the 
Temple had assumed an air of superiority and a tone 
of protection to the young painter, bestowing lavish 
praise on his artistic labours, and encouraging him to 
strive for the highest honours of his profession ; but on 
all subjects distinct from art, treating him as a simple, 
unsophisticated lad, and condescending to his ignorance 
of the world. In fact, Rupert had exercised over 
Edward that control, which very young men often | 
submit to from those who are their seniors by a few | 
years; and Edward recognising, with characteristic | 
modesty, and also, with characteristic loyalty of nature, | 
over-estimating the qualities in which he was his} 
friend’s inferior, had been well pleased to regard him, on | 
certain points, as a mentor and patron, But at the} 
date now under consideration, Rupert laid aside this | 
tone of inoffensive patronage, and made Edward under- | 
stand that henceforth they were to live together on | 
terms of perfect equality. Nor was this alteration of | 
Rupert’s manner merely a subtle and insincere artifice. | 
As readers already know, the flippant sceptic could | 
admire in others the virtues in which he was himself ' 
signally deficient, and pay homage to goodness which | 
he had no intention of emulating; and no more than | 
bare justice is rendered to a nature at one time not in-| 
ordinately wicked, when it is stated that he could feel 
genuine reverence for the moral grandeur of his friend, | 
who was prepared to face life-long sorrow rather than 
abuse the trust of an insolent, though cordial, patron. 
In this sentiment of admiration for what he was pleased | 
to term “ Ned’s sublime folly,” Rupert was thoroughly | 
honest to himself; but it was no less a fact that in| 
allowing the sentiment to become apparent, he was less | 
anxious to mitigate his friend’s anguish by generous 
sympathy, than bent on gaining a stronger influence 
over him. 

The completeness of the confidence which Edward | 
now began, and for a considerable time continued, to 
place in his friend will be best shown by reporting part | 
of a conversation which they held in the June of 1847, | 
as it will not only display the artist’s perfect trust in | 
Rupert’s honour, but will also put readers in possession | 
of certain facts intimately connected with the later 
events of this history. 

“T knew nothing about my dear father’s family,” said 
Edward, sitting down in his customary chair in the 
studio, after he had trimmed the lamp which was burn- 
ing on the table, “and almost nothing of his history 
till the year in which he died. It is near midnight; is 
it too late for me to begin a long story ?” 

“Go on, man, There, I'll begin a fresh cigarette 
first; there, talk away.” 

“For more than two years before his death, my dear | 
father was aware that the mischief was in progress which 
would certainly bring him to the grave. When we 
went to Jersey together, he already regarded himself as a 
doomed man. Indeed, on the day before our arrival at 
St. Brelade’s, Dr. Anstruther, the chief of the St. Helier’s 
physicians, had told him that he discerned in him the 
first symptoms of a malady that invariably proved 
fatal, although its course was often tedious, But 
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though my father was well aware of his state, he for- 
bore to impart the truth to me, preferring to eontem- 
plate the terrors of approaching dissolution. without 
his child’s sympathy, and so leave him able to devote all 
his energies to his work. In the spring of 1845, how- 
ever, I learnt that he did not hope to live for many 
months more. You remember that I spoke to you 
about his alarming condition when I returned to town 
(at Ais urgent request) in the April.of that year. At 
that time, I knew that he was Sir Frank Starling’s 
yonnes son. In May I went back to St. Brelade’s, and 
efore the end of the month my dear father was dead,” 

“T remember.” 

“Tn those last days of his life, he told me how he had 
arranged his private affairs. Of wealth, he had little to 
leave behind him. The income of £300 per annum, 
which my grandfather had allowed him throughout the 
years of his residence in Jersey, had been almost 
always expended on my education and his own simple 
wants; but he had contracted no debts since settling in 
the island, and was a little more than a hundred pounds 
in advance of the world. ‘So, my poor boy,’ he said to 
me, ‘when you have laid me in the grave, there will be 
but a slender sum for your pocket. May God help you 
in your struggle with life! Thank tho Father of all 
us poor erring creatures, you have sound health and 
honest intentions. I wish I could do something for 
poor Lisette. You may not let her old age be one of 
want, if you are in a position to help her; for she 
nursed your mother in her dying illness, tended you 
with true woman’s affection when you were a little one, 
and has been a devoted servant to me, throughout the 
long years of my exile and ignominy, She has contrived 
to save a few pounds from her wages; and poor people 
can live on very little in this place; but still I am 
terribly afraid she will be pinched when I am gone, 
unless you can make her an occasional present,’ 

“Of course, he knew there was no need for him to 
point out more particularly my duty to Lisette; and 
wishing to set his mind at ease on this point, I answered, 
‘Father, I shall not turn my back on Jersey until I 
have provided for Lisette Renier. I shall not want the 
few pounds you leave behind you, and I shall invest 
them in an annuity for Lisette’s benefit. Thank God, 
the education which you have given me, and my sound 
constitution, preserve me from anxiety for the future, 
So don’t trouble yoursélf about Lisette. She shall be 
taken \care of.” Oh! Rupert, this simple promise of 
mine touched him so deeply that the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, His generous nature always made hit 
exaggerate the goodness of others, and attribute all 
kinds of virtue to the most ordinary people—all kinds 
of merit to the most ordinary acts. I won’t repeat to 
you all the eulogies and extravagant expressions of 
gratitude which he poured upon me; of course, I knew 
how little I deserved them; if I had not known how tc 
account for them by reference to his own simple 
goodness, they would have humiliated me. 

“When we had arranged about Lisette, he gave mea 
letter, addressed to Sir Frank Starling, Bart., Gamling- 
hay Court, Hampshire. It was a sealed letter, but he 
told me about its contents, saying, ‘Ned, take this 
letter, and as soon as the breath is out of my body, 
post it,. From it my father and mother (they are both 
very old) will learn that I am no more, and that T have 
left a son whom I commend to their care. God pardon 
me for all the trouble, and anguish, and shame I have 
caused them! At one time I thought them stern and 
cruel to me; but I now see the error of my early ways, 
and with sincere humility I confess my faults, implore 
them to be merciful to my memory, and entreat them 
to befriend you, You must not expect much from them, 
Ned; for your father was a bad son—a very different 
son from you; but I feel sure they will help you witha 
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start-off in life? ‘Then, Rupert, he went on to tell me, 
how, when he first came of age, there had been a misunder- 
standing and a law-suit, growing out of an old family 
quarrel, two generations old, between his trustees under 


claim to a part of the trust property. The decisions of 
the Court of Chancery were against Sir Frank’s claim; 
and the result was that the father conceived a dislike for 
the son, when the latter was stilla very young man. My 
uncle sided with Sir Frank ; so, through no fault of his, 
my poor father, at the outset of life, was on cold terms, 
though not at open variance, with his father, mother, 
and brother. He was greatly to be pitied. Lntering 
ihe army, he lived expensively with the officers of a 
crack regiment; and when he retired from the service, 
after the battle of Waterloo, he retained only the 
wreck of the property about which there had been the 
unfortunate law-suit. To retrieve his injured fortunes, 
he, as many honourable gentlemen have foolishly done, 
embarked in speculations, was led by clever knaves into 
bubble companies; and so came the crash about which 
Ihave told you already. Then it was that Sir Frank, 
and his wife, and elder son broke with him; refused to 
receive him at Gamlinghay, or recognise him in the 
world. They had never cordially liked him since the 
close of the Chancery suit; he had displeased them by 
spending lavishly his great-uncle’s estate; they had 
resented what they termed the disgrace which he had 
brought on the family by publicly entering into com- 
mercial undertakings; they were furious with indigna- 
tion when he was gazetted a bankrupt. But very 
likely they would have come together again, had it not 
been for his marriage with my mother, who was only a 
slight degree above the rank of a servant. As my dear 
father told the story to me, he strove to take all the 
blame to himself, and tried to persuade me that his 
relations had not been at all in fault. But, making 
allowance for his generous readiness to take the mis- 
conduct of others on his own shoulders, I saw that 
throughout his ill-starred course imprudence had been 
his worst, his only failing. 

“He saw that I took this view of the case, and would 
take no other. But my faith and pridein him did not 
seem to comfort him. Olearly he was afraid that my 
keen sense of his wrongs, and of the harshness—ay, the 
injustice—with which he had been treated by his nearest 
relations, would cause me to bear myself haughtily and 
offensively to them, if they offered to recognise me.” 

“*Dear boy, he said, earnestly, ‘make me a solemn 
promise,’ 

“<Pather? I answered without caution, ‘I will 
promise whatever you wish.’ 

“*Tf your grandfather and grandmother should con- 
sent to see you, be dutiful, respectful, conciliating in 
your manner to them. Let no allusions of theirs to my 
early indiscretions or later misdeeds draw from you an 
irritable speech, or even a defence of my conduct. What- 
ever they may say to you, bear patiently with them; 
remembering that they are very old people, and that 
they are my father and mother. I owe them a vast debt 
of duty, of duty never rendered when it was in my power 
to doso, which I can never pay. Dear boy, take that debt 
of mine upon you, and pay it to the utmost farthing, 
Whatever favours they offer you, accept them, without 
regard to the manner in which they are conferred. 
Receive whatever they may be pleased to give, however 
much your pride ro | your love of me may inspire to 
reject their aid. And whatever they may require you 
to do in regulating your future course, obey them, unless 
they ask you to relinquish your chosen profession. I do 
not ask you to surrender art, if they should ask you to 
adopt another calling: but whatever else they may 
demand of you, obey them. That is what I ask of you. 


Give me your promise, 





a great-uncle’s will, and his father, who had advanced a; man 





**T have already promised, father? I answered with 
an effort. 

«Thank God!’ replied my father; ‘I can rely on 
you. | Your word will never be broken to me, or any 


“A day or two later he said to me, ‘ My only brother 
died three years since, but he lefé an only son who will, 
should he outlive my father, succeed to the estates and 
title.» Still with only one life between you and the 
succession, it is not improbable that you may one day be 
the representative of an ancient family which has few 
descendants on the face of the earth. If you should ever 
become Sir Edward Starling, of Gamlinghay Court, Ned, 
pay whatever debts your father owes to tradesmen in 
London and-elsewhere. My bankruptcy has given me 
legal quittance of these claims; but there are a few firms 
in London who supplied me with necessaries whilst I 
lived in London between 1815 and 1822, and I should 
like you to repay them what they lostby me. Of course 
the liabilities of those wretched companies which ruined 
me, and which have long since been swept away, will be 
no concern of yours. I only ask you to do what is just 
to my old tradesmen and their representatives. Should 
you ever want to learn about my pecuniary affairs, prior 
to my residence here, Mr. Purfleet, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, of the firm of Purfleet, Herring, and Smallcroft, 
can give you all the information you require. Write 
that down now.’ 

“The next few days my dear father spent in reading 
and prayer. Mr. Dupuis, the Vicar of St. Brelade’s, was 
very kind to him, and visited him daily during the last 
weeks of hisillness. Then the end came; and we buried 
him by the side of my mother. 

“On the evening of his death, I walked down to St. 
Helier’s, and posted the letter to my grandfather. While 
I was absent from St, Brelade’s, dear Lisette watched by 
the silent bed. 

“At the close of the third day I received a letter from 
my grandfather. Here itis. I will read it to you. 


“Sir Frank Starling, Bart., of aera ys § Court, presents 
his compliments to Mr. Edward Smith, and begs to state that 
he has read and paid due attention to the letter written to Sir 
Frank by Mr. Edward Smith's father. Sir Frank Starling begs 
also to thank Mr. Edward Smith for the brief announcement of 
the day and hour at which his father expired. 
“**Sir Fran ling has dispatched a ger to his soli- 
citor, Mr. Purfleet, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, requesting that 
entleman to hasten to Jersey, and, if possible, be present at 
he funeral of Mr. Edward Smith’s father. As Mr. Purfleet is 
at this present moment at Southampton, attending to Sir Frank 
Starling’s affairs, he will most likely be able to reach Jersey in 
time to witness the interment. As it is desirable that Mr. 
Purfleet should inspect the body of Mr. Edward Smith’s 
father, deceased, Sir Frank Starling would wish Mr. Edward 
Smith to make arrangements so that the inspection may be 
made. Of course, should it be beyond Mr. Purflee’’s power to 
cross from Southampton to the island in time for a funeral 
arranged in the ordinary manner, Sir Frank Starling will not 
require the corpse to be viewed by his solicitor. 
**Gamlinghay Court, Hants, May 29, 1845,’ 


“Look at the handwriting, Rupert. The old age of 
the writer is apparent in it; so is his stern, selfish, un- 
relenting nature. No word, you see, of sorrow for his 
son’s death ; not even an acknowledgment that the dead 
man was his son. He wrote to Mr. Edward Smith, 
about Mr. Edward Smith’s father, deceased ; not to his 
grandson, about the death of that grandson’s beloved 
father. Can you imagine anything more brutal, 
Rupert ? 

** Accept a favour from the man who could write me 
that letter!’ I thought; and fierce, bitter, angry feelings 
filled me, making every nerve in my body tingle with 
rage, as I paced up and down the garden of our little 
cottage, by turns glancing at the stormy bay, and then 
looking up at the window of the chamber in which my 
dear father had found his last rest. I must have turned 
my eyes up to that window many scores of times, before 
I recalled the promise my father had exacted from me, 
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to bear myself patiently and meekly to Sir Frank and 
Lady Starling, to take up his debt of filial duty to them, 
and pay it to the uttermost farthing, however harsh and 
insolent those unnatural creditors might be. 

“T remembered my promise; and of course I kept 
it.” 

“You saw Sir Frank ? you saw him at Gamlinghay ? 
I think you told me so the other day.” 

“J did: listen, and T’ll tell you in what manner I 
was inyited to Gamlinghay, and how I was received 
there,” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


PURFLEET, OF “PURFLEET, HERRING, AND SMALL- 
CROFT.” 


“ My dear father,” continued Edward, “ was buried on 
the sixth day after his death. 

“Qn the evening before the funeral I was standing in 
the garden of the old cottage, counting the slow, wretched 
moments. The Southampton boat had, I knew, arrived 
at St. Helier’s, and already, since the entrance of the 


steamer into the harbour, the time necessary for the | 


drive from the town to St. Brelade’s Church had 
twice passed by. I wished to take my last look at my 
father’s face ; and yet before I put him out of human 
sight for ever, I wished my grandfather’s solicitor to 
make his official inspection of the dead man. The 
recollection of my promise that I would in all things do 
my utmost to comply with my grandfather’s wishes, 
decided me to give the man of business every chance of 
executing his client’s commission. But Lisette Renier 
and I had agreed that unless Mr. Purfleet arrived in the 
course of another hour, we had better wait for him no 
longer, but complete our arrangements for the inter- 
ment, which was to take place at an early hour on the 
following morning. 

* While I was thus waiting impatiently in the garden, 
a fly drove up the St. Helier’s road, and stopped at 
the gate within a few yards of the spot where I hap- 
pened to be standing. From this carriage a gentleman 
descended. 

“‘T think this is the house you want, sir,’ said the 
driver to his passenger. 

“<Tt is, answered the gentleman; ‘I told you I 
should know the cottage as soon as I sawit. That will 
do. You can wait here; for I shall return to St, Helier’s 
to sleep.’ 

“T had no doubt that the gentleman was Mr. Purfleet : 
and the words which he spoke to the flyman made an 
impression on me, as I learnt from them that, though I 
had never seen him (as far as I could remember) he had 
at some former time made acquaintance with my father’s 
home. Moreover, the thought at that same moment 
flashed upon me that my father had referred me to Mr. 
Purfleet for information about his debts to London 
tradesmen. The recollection of this fact, combined 
with the traveller’s knowledge of the cottage, caused me 
to feel towards him, more as though he was my father’s 
friend, than Sir Frank Starling’s solicitor. When. the 
mind is excited by grief, it takes notice of trifles, and 
reasons upon them with more than customary quickness, 
Moreover, the stranger’s voice, although I had only 
heard him address a few words to the driver, struck me 
as a pleasant, honest voice. 

“Coming out from the shrubs that concealed me 
from his view when he first drove up to the gate, I 
peounes him, saying tliat I presumed he was Mr, Pur- 
fleet. 

“That is my name, sir; and I suppose I have the 
pleasure of speaking to Mr, Edward Smith,’ he an- 
swered, 

“On my replying in the aflirmative, he continued, ‘I 
need not then inform you that I am here at the request 





of my client, Sir Frank Starling, of Gamlinghay. But 
I have a better title to be here at this sad time. In 
old times I was your father’s friend: and though I was 
compelled in my professional character to oppose him in 
later years on business questions; I believe he always 
bore me a friendly feeling. Allow me the honour of 
shaking my old friend’s son by the hand.’ 

_ © He was a small, well-shaped, formal man ; dressed 
in mourning ; and advanced in years, though not what 
could be called an old man. His features were regular 
and expressive of energy; and his manner was very quiet 
and polite, notwithstanding its stiffness and air of com- 
mand, His hair was grey almost to whiteness; and 
there was a blemish in his face by which any one who 
had once scanned his appearance could have identified 
him afterwards. Theskin of his eye-brows was darkened 
with a purple discoloration, which was visible through 
the white hairs, and had a disagreeable effect. 

“T led him straight to my father’s room, saying that, 
as Sir Frank Starling wished him to see my father’s life. 
less body, he had better inspect it at once. 

*<«Prue, he answered with a nervous shudder; ‘1 had 
better discharge that painful duty without delay.’ 

* When he stood over my father’s coffin, I saw that he 
turned pale, and that tears stood in his eyes. 

“<hat will do; come away, my dear young friend, 
he said to me kindly, turning from the coflin after a 
minute’s silent observation of the quiet face. 

“We descended to the parlour, and when we had 
entered that room, he said, ‘ Poor fellow ! he looks just 
as he did when I first knew him. He was a year or tivo 
my junior. Ah! he was a fine fellow. Time flies fast, 
Mr. Edward ; ere long I shall be an old man: and I had 
better prepare for my last end.’ 

“ He was evidently so much moved by what he had 
seen, and I was sostirred by his emotion and unobirusive 
sympathy with my sorrow, that, after we had exchanged 
a few more sentences, I broke down, and said, ‘Sir, I feel 
that I have wronged you in my thoughts, Sir Frank 
Starling wrote me such a cruel, harsh, brutal letter that 
I was prepared to receive you as an enemy; but I see 
my mistake, and beg you to pardon me, 

“Oh, he wrote to you harshly, did he? You must 
try not to mind that, he answered. 

“¢ Look at the letter,’ I replied, giving him Sir Frank’s 
note. 

“He took the paper and read it. When he hade 
mastered its contents, he returned it to me, in his most 
formal manner, saying, ‘ It is a mere business statement. 
Of course it pained you, knowing as you do the relation- 
ship between yourself and the writer. Business state- 
ments are necessarily devoid of fine feeling.’ 

« «hey need not be brutal,’ was my response, 

«¢ Sir Frank Starling is my client,’ he returned coldly 
and cautiously. ‘If I agreed with your estimate of his 
letter, it would ill become me to say so.’ 

“TI felt he was right, and that in asking him to 
express censure of his client’s conduct I had done wrong. 
I felt this, and told him so. 

“* Tet us say no more about Sir Frank Starling, he 
replied, with an increasing air of caution, to my apology; 
‘and as I have transacted my most painful business, let 
me take my leave for the present. You will allow me to 
call on you to-morrow,’ 

“ Certainly,’ I answered. ‘The funeral will be at ten 
o'clock; after the interment I shall be happy to see 
you.’ 

“*May I not, he inquired, making me a stiff 
bow, ‘be allowed to pay your father the last tribute of 
respect ? If you would permit me to follow him to the 
churchyard, I should like to do so, There was never a 
period in your father’s life, Mr. Edward, when I was not 
proud to call him my friend ; and on all occasions, when 
it was possible for me to interfere in his behalf with Sir 
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Frank, I endeayoured to remove the obstacles to his 
return to Gamlinghay.’ 

“ Of course I invited him to attend the funeral; and 
when I had done so, he left me for the night. 

“ On the following morning, we laid my dear father in 
St. Brelade’s churchyard; Mr. Dupuis performed the 
sacred service; Lisette Renier walked by my side from 
the cottage to the grave, and behind us were Mr. Purfleet 
and Dr. Anstruther ; and when I turned away from the 
holy ground, I saw that some of the village boatmen, to 
whom father was in the habit of talking and showing 
kindness, had of their own accord joined the proces- 
sion. 

“Tn the afternoon I had another interview with Mr. 
Purfleet, and told him that I should wait in Jersey for 
ten days to dispose of my father’s effects, and make 
arrangements for Lisette Renier’s comfort. When he 
took leave of me, he said that he should see Sir Frank Star- 
ling on his way from Southampton to London, and that in 
all probability I would hear from my grandfather in the 
courso of a week. He also told me that he had paid 
three visits to my father at St. Brelade’s; and he gave 
me many particulars about my dear father’s early em- 
barrassments, with which I need not trouble you at 
present, 

“The next morning, at an. early hour, Mr. Purfleet 
returned to England by the Southampton steamer. 

“T had little trouble in transacting the business which 
detained me in Jersey. With the assistance of a St, 
Helier’s lawyer, I obtained legal possession of my father’s 
effects; a St. Helier’s broker bought the furniture of the 
cottage, with the exception of the articles which Lisette 
wished to retain for her own use; and after defraying 
the expenses of the funeral, and setting apart a small 
sum for a memorial stone, which I directed a St. Helier’s 
mason to place at the head of my father’s tomb, I bought 
with the residue of the estate an annuity for Lisette in 
the Jersey States Insurance Office. Then I said farewell 
to Mr. Dupuis, Dr. Anstruther, Lisette, and the old boat- 
men. My Jersey life was at an end; and I returned to 
England.” 

A pause. 

“If I remember, Ned,’ observed Rupert, “you 
— to Jersey for a day or two in the autumn of 

45??? 

“Yes, for forty-eight hours; just to satisfy myself 
that Lisette was happy and comfortable with her relations, 
with whom she had gone to live in St. Saviour’s parish. 
Poor dear creature! she was quite happy, very grateful 
to me, and full of praises for my father’s memory. But 
since then I haye not visited the island. Before I go to 
Rome, however, I mean to take another look at Lisette 
and St, Brelade’s churchyard.” 

“But did you not hear from 
after your father’s funeral?” 

“To be sure, I did; I will tell you.” ae 

Bringing out a second letter from his breast-pocket, 
Edward continued : “I took these memorials of my inter- 
course with my grandfather from my desk this afternoon, 
intending to show them to you to-night. Here is my 
second letter from Sir Frank Starling.” 

The epistle which was exhibited ran thus :— 


Sir Frank Starling has seen Mr. Purfleet, who rend a 
satisfactory account of his journey to Jersey, and is of opinion 
that an interview between Sir Frank 
Marr east Been theeredre, ‘will’ nedetve tls granite 

ir Fran , therefore, receive his grandson 
Edward, at Gamlinghay , on any morning , 
course of next week which may be most convenient to the 
arrangements of the latter. If Frank Starling is favoured 
with a letter from his os he will reply to it without delay. 

Gamlinghay Court, its; June 5, 1845. 

“Umph!” said Rupert, laying down the letter when 
he had read it; “it is stiff and stately; but it is better in 
tone than epistle No, 1.” 


your grandfather soon 


Starling and his grandson | th: 


the importance. 





“Exactly; but the writer takes care to show that the 
alteration of tone is in consequence of his solicitor’s 
representations.” 

“Go on, Ned.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE SIN OF INGRATITUDE. 


“Were there not ten cleansed ? but where are the nine?” 


THESE words occur in that portion of the Scriptures 
which is found in the 17th chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. 

Of all the diseases known to the Jews, none was 
so terrible as the leprosy. It included every 
element of horror. It brought upon its victims 
indescribable pain and suffering; it rendered them 
loathsome to themselves, as well as to every one 
else; and, s ing generally, it was incurable. 
Its progress was not necessarily rapid, but it was 
almost certainly fatal. To these fearful character- 
istics were added, as if to crown the catalogue of 
horrors, its peculiar qualities of contagion. Thus, 
the leper was summarily driven from his home; 
and, whatever his social position might previously 
have been, he was compelled to spend the remain- 
der of his days outside the dwelling-places of 
mankind. He must thenceforward live or starve 
in the destitution of beggary, with the earth for 
his bed and the sky for his canopy, and hold com- 
panionship with nothing human, except those who 
were suffering the same afflictions, and who were 
therefore as wretched, and desolate, and loathsome 
as himself. 

The mind shudders when we merely think of 
such a community of outcasts. There 1s no power 
in language to describe their utter, hopeless 
wretchedness. No punishment that human in- 
genuity can devise for the perpetration of crime, 
is for one moment to be compared with it. Even 
the galley-slave, so often cited as the superlative 
illustration of suffering, is a happy man compared 
to the leper. 

These considerations are essential to a full under- 
standing of the narrative in question. We learn 
from that narrative, partly by its direct statements, 
and partly by warrantable inferences from them, 
that ten men who had been banished from all 
future intercourse with the rest of mankind, on 
account of this terrible. disease, were loitering 
about the precincts of a village, which, to some of 
them, was probably once a home; and there, but 
at a prescribed distance from the public road, they 
were listlessly waiting, or dolorously crying out, 
for such alms as might be thrown to them by 
travellers passing along the highway. No doubt 
they often waited and begged in vain. Men be- 
come hardened by the frequent _ of misery, 
however extreme it may be; and this spectacle of 
a company of lepers, the mere suggestion of which 
is overwhelming to us, was to the inhabitants of 
ese regions a matter of every-day observation, 
and therefore a matter of very little interest or 
To them the prayer of lepers for 
relief was neither a stronger nor a more exciting 
appeal than is the petition of a common street 
beggar to us z and it very often met the same dis- 
couraging reply. 

But dices Loe outcasts were not destined always 
to wait and to pray in yain. They had been many 
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times wearied and wounded by reiterated denials: 
a whole day would elapse without. their receivin 
any satisfactory answer ‘to their doleful an 
monotonous petitions: but at length Jesus of 
Nazareth passed by. They probably had gained 
some knowledge of him by general reputation. 
They had heard of his miracles, and naturally 
entertained a hope that He who had freely done so 
much for others might bestow some signal benefit 
upon them. Therefore, with one consent they 
lifted up their voices and cried, ‘‘ Jesus, Master, 
haye mercy on us.” 

Our Saviour, apparently, pursued no definite 
system in the dispensation of his miracles. He did 
not heal all the sick among the Jews. But inci- 
dentally, and on such occasions as would perhaps 
most etfectually assert the Divinity of his mission, 
he restored to health such invalids as he encoun- 
tered, or as were brought to him. Humanly 
speaking, and in reference to his merely human 
attributes, he does not appear to have sought the 
sick, In this instance te was attended by his 
disciples, and probably accompanied by a retinue 
of spectators, who, with yarious motives, followed 
the footsteps of One who spake as never man 
spake, and who wrought such mighty deeds as 
could be undertaken by none other than one sent 
out from God. 

Let us reflect now, for a moment, on the mag- 
nitude of the blessing conveyed by this miracle. 
If these men had been healed of any other disease 
or infirmity—nay, if they had been, as was Lazarus, 
raised from the dead—their cause for thankfulness 
would have been slight, compared to what it now 
was. Jor along time they had been suffering all 
the agony that disease could cause; and, besides, 
the banishment incidental to this disease had 
rendered them, socially, as dead men—and that, 
too, without the happy insensibility to pain that 
belongs. to the ve. Moreover, their misery, 
intolerable in itself, was daily aggravated by 
seeing in others, afar off, evidences of the 
happimess, freedom, and enjoyment, from which 
they were for ever excluded. This last element 
of woe was the tantalisation of Dives, when 
he beheld, afar off, the beggar in Abraham’s 
bosom. Yet now, in a moment, at the command 
of Christ, these ten lepers were freed from every 
pain; they were invested with sound health ; they 
were restored to their friends, and to those social 
rights and privileges, such as they were and what- 
ever they were, of which they so long been 
deprived. 

hese are self-evident truths; evident even to 
us, who are so far removed from the scene and the 
period of the miracle. But with what warm, 
glowing, overflowing hearts must these truths have 
been appreciated by the men for whom the miracle 
was wrought! Could they find words to express 
their gratitude? Were there any hitherto un- 
known methods of uttering ise and thanks- 
giving now suddenly wouthestin to them, by means 
of which they could out their hearts unto 
God? Could the pat ire tide of gratitude flow 
fast enough from their lips to relieve its over- 
pa ap at upon their hearts? » We shoul 
say, no. We should say that the lepers strove wi 


all their might to give adequate expression to their 
thankfulness, and failed, because: the thankfulness 
was too great for utterance! 





But what says the Seriptara f ** And one of 
them, when he saw that he.was healed, turned 
back, and with a loud voice glorified God. And 
Jesus said, Were there not ten cleansed? but where 
are the nine? There are not. found that returned 
to give glory to.God, saye this stranger.” 

The narratives of the New Testament are often 
left in what we should consider an unfinished state, 
And this one is eniphatically so. For, as the 
crowning mercy of ‘the miracle is without  pre- 
cedent, so is the ingratitude of its recipients with- 
out a parallel. And our curiosity to know the 
sequel of so remarkable a story 1s excited to a 
painful degree. But the purpose of the Evangelist 
in describing the miracle, like that of our Saviour 
in performing it, seems to have been limited toa 
display of the Sayiour’s miraculous power on the 
one hand, and, on the other, to an exhibition of 
the proportions in which gratitude and ingratitude 
are severally found among men. And, therefore, 
how great soever. may be. our desire to learn the 
sequel of such a narrative, all we know, or can 
know, is conveyed in that astoundingly significant 
inquiry, ‘‘ Where are the nine?” 

No doubt, many of the witnesses of this miracle 
were moved with indignation. No doubt they 
wished and expected that, as to the nine, the bless- 
ing would be revoked as suddenly as it was granted, 
and that they who were so disgracefully insensible 
to the mercy vouchsafed to them should be deprived 
of it, as the only fitting punishment for their in- 
gratitude. 

Yet such is the deceitfulness of the heart, that 
among the very persons who would freely pass 
this judgment on the lepers, a very large propor- 
tion would have evinced the same insensibility to 
blessings wnexpentedy and abundantly poured out 
upon themselyes. Nay, more than that. Ingra- 
titude is not peculiar to those nine Jews, nor to 
the race of Jews, nor to the Gentile world. It is 
rife in the hearts of those who call themselves 
Christians; it is one of the elements of that de- 
pravity which degrades the universal nature of 
man. So that, had our Saviour seen fit to rebuke 
the indignation of the multitude at the ingratitude 
of the lepers, he would probably have said to the 
complainants, as he said to those who made a merit 
of denouncing the Galileans for mingling blood 
with their sacrifices, “‘ Suppose ye that those nine 
lepers are ungrateful aboye all of your own selyes? 
I tell you, Nay.” 

And, besides, who among us shall first cast a 
stone at those nine lepers? Are our skirts free 
from the change of ingratitude? True, we ma 
insist, as to the lepers, that restoration to heal 
and its privileges, after a loathsome disease has 
temporarily taken them away, is a great mercy; 
but can we deny that it is a greater merey to have 
been altogether protected from the afflictions of that 
disease? Who made us to differ from the lepers? 
On the one hand, we haye not borne their suffer- 
ings; on the other hand, we are surrounded — 
blessings such as they never dreamed ‘of. Hig 
civilisation, riches, public health, with innumerabl 
social enjoyments, and the prerogatives of civil 
liberty, are ours. Peace within our own borders 
is ours. Want and woe, in that we in 


ngland have happily no. means of estimating, 
qe in rinbvtasne measure and in arible 
forms, and the extremest miscries of general desola- 
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tion, are spread like’ a flood over nations, of which 
some are akin to us, others are our allies or our 
friends ; but they come not nigh us, Woe sit under 
our own vine and fig-tree, with none to make us 
afraid. And yet, what do we more than the nine 
lepers? Is our ingratitude one whit less than theirs? 
If so, howso? ‘Let each one answer for himself. 

The blessings we enjoy are not the reward of our 
righteousness. They are, for a time, and in the 
fayoured portions of our country, extended equally 
to the just-and the unjust. They are all fresh from 
the hand of God—new every morning, and fresh 
every moment. And by the ordinances of the 
Gospel, we are perpetually reminded of what God 
has done for us, and of what return he looks for ‘at 
our hands. And still the inquiry recurs, What do 
we more than the nine lepers ? 

Moreover, we are told that our Saviour restored 
the lepers to health and to temporal blessings by a 
simple act of his omnipotence. It was an act that, 
so to speak, cost him no effort and no sacrifice. 
‘He spake, and it was done!” But our case is in- 
finitely different. In addition to all our temporal 
blessings—so far beyond what the lepers enjoyed— 
that Saviour offers to us the unspeakable blessing 
of everlasting life in the presence of God, and at 
his own right hand; an eternity of happiness, un- 
mingled with the fears, the cares, the uncertainties, 
that discolour all the enjoyments of this transitory 


here to meet us in order to heal us. Yet, never- 
theless, some of us, many of us, may not be healed. 
What says the Scripture ? 

** Because I have called, and ye refused; I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; but 
ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof: I also will laugh at your 
calamity; I will mock when your fear cometh; 
when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress 
and anguish come upon you. Then shall ye call 
upon me, but I will not answer; ye shall seek me 
early, but ye shall not find me.” 

Through the mercy of God, we have none of us, 
as yet, incurred the final penalty of this terrible 
denunciation, Our day of grace is not yet past; 
though, for some of us, it is far spent. But let us 
venture no further delay. Let us follow the first 
example of the lepers, when they beheld the Great 
Physician passing by. Let us all, with one con- 
sent, lift up our voices, and say, ‘‘ Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on us!” 








HOW WE KEEP OURSELVES WARM. 
No. L 
A TRUE winter question. .As long as the summer 
lasts, and the sun sheds its cheerful rays plentifully 





world, And this blessing is not offered to us with- | 
out an effort or a sacrifice. The Saviour who offers | 
it, and who graciously urges us to accept it as a | 
free gift, purchased it for us at a cost to himself | 
which we have no power to estimate. Human ex- 


perience furnishes no example by which his sacri- | 
fice can be measuted. He “who thought it not | 
robbery to be equal with God, made himself of | 


around us; while the days are long, and even the 
winds blow warmly, no one would think of askin 

such a question. But when the days get short an 

gloomy, and the sun’s beams fall so much aslant, 
and shine for so short a time, that they scarcely warm 
the earth at all ; when the cutting north winds blow 
keenly, and the ground is hard with frost; then, 
indeed, it is time to keep oneself warm. Let the 





no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men, and 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross;” and all this, while 
we were yet sinners—the just voluntarily dying for 
the unjust, not for his own benefit, but for ours, 
that he might bring us unto God! 

Those are familiar words. We have all heard 
them from the days of our childhood unto this day. 
And many of us haye heard them so often as to 
haye become unconscious of their wonderful im- 
port. But life and immortality, with all their 
stupendous issues, hang upon the truths embodied 
in those familiar words, 

For aught that appears in the. sacred narrative, 
the nine lepers continued to enjoy the blessing 
vouchsafed to them, notwithstanding their ingrati- 
tude. But this will not be our case. Their malady 
was only temporal. Their disease, as well as its 
cure, was limited to the hfe that now is. But we 
are stricken with a spiritual disease that has no 
limit, here or hereafter, Its consequences are not 
now fully developed; but unless wo are healed by 
the Great Physician, the time is ve when 
they will bite like a serpent, and sting like an 
adder. The suffering of the’ lepers, however in- 
tense, was confined to the few years of their temporal 
life; but the leprosy of tho soul will cling to. it 
through the ages of eternity. And this leprosy 
1s not limited to ten of ts} we are all under its 
curse. Christ can heal us. He promises to heal 
us. He does not wait for us to arrest his steps by 
our cries as ho passes along, but: graciously comes 





beesesinnus 


| sky be clear as it will, and the’sun shine bright as 
| it will, it still keeps cold; and if we would be 
comfortable—ay, if we would live—why we must 
| find out some way of shutting this cold out, and 
| keeping ourselves warm. 
| Well, somehow or other, bitter as the cold may 
| be, sharp as the winds may blow, we do keep 
| warm, in spite of it all. Now and then a pair of 
| cold feet, or’ a numbed hand, or a good fit of 
| shivering, may just serve to remind us of what we 
| should feel, if it only depended on the weather how 
| warm we were; but, take it altogether, winter is 
| not a bad time for-us, cold as itis. We wrap our- 
selyes up in warmer clothes, put an extra blanket 
on the bed,-tie a comforter or tippet round our 
necks when we go out, button on a great coat, or 
draw our winter cloak tight about us, We make 
| up a jolly fire, and draw close round it in the even- 
|ing, shut to the shutters, and, perhaps, pull the 
| curtains to, and make ourselves comfortable. And 
| during the day, when work won’t let us keep close 
'to the fire, why, we move about a little more 
| briskly, rub our hands, and bestir ourselves, and 
| get such an appetite for dinner and supper as never 
| Was, 
| Very good ways of keeping ourselves warm, all 
of them. But we want to know something more 
about it. Why do these things—this wearing 
thicker clothing, this burning of coals, this bust- 
| ling about—make us warm? Let us see if we 
| eannot find out why it is. Perhaps it may not 
| help us to keep any warmer than re; but, at 
' all events, it will be pleasant to understand some- 
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thing of the means which God has given us for 
maintaining health and comfort in this cold but 
pleasant season. ung | 
time, however, if we would understand it aright : 
so let us begin with the first means of keeping 
warm we have spoken of—wearing warm clothes. 

Aro clothes warm? We very commonly speak 
of them as if they were; we talk of a nice warm 
coat, or a warm gown, or a warm blanket; and we 


speak of some sorts of stuff—worsted or flannel, for | y: ) h 
| cinder, because the one gives out its heat to your 


instance—as being warmer than others. But are 
they really so? Did you ever seo the way they 
carry ice about in warm weather? Why, they wrap 
it up in flannel. And what‘is the flannel for? To 
keep it warm? No, indeed ; but to keep it cool. 
Again, when you want to take hold of something 
too hot to handle—a kettle, perhaps, or an iron— 
what do you put over your hand? Why, you put 
a glove on, or have a kettle-holder, or something 
of that sort, which shall come between your hand 
and what you want to take hold of. And what for? 
To keep your hand warm? Oh, no; but to pre- 
vent you from burning your fingers, to keep your 
hand cool, Well, then, it is clear that these warm 
things that we speak of—this flannel, and such like 
—cannot really be warm at all; since they are 
used as much for keeping things cool as warm, and 
answer just as well for one purpose as the other. 

The truth is, they. merely help to keep things as 
they are. Wrap a cold thing up in flannel, and it 
will keep cold, even if you carry it out in the sun. 
Wrap up a warm thing, and it will keep warm, 
even if you expose it to a sharp north wind. And 
why is this? Why, just because the flannel won’t 
let the heat pass through it, or, at least, not 
quickly. The warmth of the sun would very soon 
melt the ice, but if can’t get through the flannel, 
and the ice keeps cold. ‘The heat of the kettle 
would very soon burn your fingers, but the thick 
holder comes between, and stops it. 

Now, things feel cold to us that take away our 
heat. You hold a piece of ice in your hand, and it 
makes it quite numbed; but at the same time the 
ice has melted. It has taken away the heat from 

our hand to itself, and therefore it feels cold. 

ut a thick glove over your hand, and you may 
hold the ice a good while without its melting, and 
without. your feeling cold. Just so the cold air, 
and especially the cold winds, take away heat 
from our bodies, to make themselves warm. And 
to prevent this, we wrap ourselves up in things that 
won't let the heat through; then the wind can’t 
cool us, and we keep warm. Who has not noticed, 
when putting on a pair of winter gloves, how cold 
they feel at first? Or, when getting into bed some 
sharp frosty night, how cold the sheets and even the 
blankets feel? Yet after a little while they feel quite 
warm. How it is they get warm, we shall have to 
talk about another time; what we want to notice 
here is, that their warmth does not come from 
themselves, that they cannot make us warm, but 
only keep us from getting cold. Some things, as 
we have said, do this better than others: flannel 
or worsted better than calico or linen, fur best: of 
all. There is a reason for this, too. Different 
kinds of stuff let the heat pass through at different 
rates. The slower they let it pass, the warmer 
they will keep us, because the less heat can get 
away. If you go into a cold room, and touch Ee. 
ferent articles in it, you will find some feel much 


We must take one thing at a) , 
|-are in the same room, and all really just as cold as 





colder than others; the table colder than the ca: ot ¢ 
the hcarthstone, or marble chimney-piece, colder 
than the table; the fire-irons colder still; yet all 


one another. Only some of these take away the 
heat from your hand much faster than others; the 
metal things fastest of all, the carpet slowest. And 
those things which take the heat quickest, those 
give it away quickest. You will much easier burn 
your fingers with a hot poker than with a hot 


finger when you touch it much quicker than the 
other. Now, those things which take and give out 
heat the quickest, those also let it pass through 
quickest, And so, those sort of clothes which feel 
warmest when we touch them, because they take 
the heat away from our fingers so slowly, those are 
just the sort which will keep us warmest. 

We shall have something more to say about these 
different sorts of clothes, and why some are so much 
warmer than others, another time. One thought 
there is, however, which we cannot pass by un- 
noticed. What a good thing it is for us that these 
stuffs which we make our clothes of, and especially 
that wool of which we use so much in winter— 
what a good thing it is for us that they do shut in 
the heat round us like this, and keep it from 
getting away. Why, if the flannel, and the calico, 
and the linen let the heat slip through them, like a 
piece of iron or copper would, we should never be 
able to keep onneeleas warm at all ; clothes would 
only make us colder instead of warmer. Next 
time we put on our comforter, or great coat, or 
warm cloak, or get in between the blankets, let us 
remember to thank God for having made theso 
things as he has—very hard for the heat to get 


through. 
~~ (To be continued.) 








TREASURES IN HEAVEN. 
Suc treasures there, as none but He can know 
Who keeps them for us, while we toil below; 
And we, indeed, ah! we, can hardly think, 
Who, longing, waiting, stand on heaven’s brink, 
What are the wondrous joys that tempt us so. 


The flowers of earth seem often bright and fair, 

And yet we know they bloom in tainted air ; 
Our earthly treasures seem to shine as gold, 
Yet here the rust corrupts, the bags grow old: 

What joy to know that all is different there ! 


Conceive the joy, to enter heaven’s bright door, 
Finding lost treasures, to be lost no more; 
Meeting those there, whom we have missed so long, 
And recognising each in that bright throng 
Of those who were not lost, but gone before ! 


And oh! the rest, the longed-for rest from care, 
To lose the burden which on earth we bear! 
The love of those we loved below made sure, 
And never, never to: be questioned more— 
Such perfect answer to our every prayer ! 


There will be close communion with our Lord, 
And whole fulfilment of His every word 
Then shall we go about our work in heaven 
With the sweet retrospect of sins forgiven, 
And the calm certainty of rest secured, 
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A home in glory, oh! the thought is sweet ! 
And a bright crown to cast before His feet ; 
A psalm of victory o’er all our sin, 
A body new prepared to serve Him in, 
And service too for pardoned sinners meet, 


And think we not, in such a world as this, 

That full assurance of His love were bliss ? 
Ah! we shall know it then beyond a doubt, 
With an eternity to spell it out! 

So shall our love grow full in sight of His! 


Such treasures doth the King of saints prepare: 
But dearest to our heart, is Jesus there! 
Not strange to us, we shall have known him long, 
The chief among ten thousand, loving, strong, 
The altogether lovely, everywhere ! 








Repartment for Poung People. 


SIBERIAN PERILS. 


1r was at tho close of a summer day that an Ameri- 
can whale-ship let go her anchor off the mouth of 
the river on which is situated the little settlement 
of Taousk, on the eastern coast of Siberia. Night 
soon shut in the already dim scene of the shore; 
but there was a venturous party on board, who 
were eager to visit the place before the return of 
daylight; and, as the sea arow:l was nearly calm 
at the time, they readily obtained the desired per- 
mission, To one of this party we are indebted for 
the thrilling sketch which we now lay before the 
reader in his own language. 

“Two boats,” he says, ‘‘ put off from the ship at 
the same time, in one of which I found myself 
comfortably seated. The night proved very dark 
—so dark, indeed, that we lost sight of the ship 
before we saw the shore; but as each boat was 
provided with a compass, and we had taken the 
precaution to obtain our course before starting, this 
gave us no uneasiness, and wo pulled steadily on 
till we reached a, dark spot in the middle of a white 
line of breakers, and knew that we had gained the 
mouth of the river we sought. 

“We now supposed we should haye an easy 
time in ascending the stream; but soon found, to 
our chagrin, that the current was so rapid that, 
with the utmost exertion of the men at the oars, we 


something like a descendin, 
round, and swept downward like a feather. In 
less than a minute if struck upon a sand-bar, 
rolled over, and every living creature it contained 
was thrown into the boiling surf. Wild cries of 
human distress arose on the still air, and thrilled 
the hearts of all who were not themselves struggling 
for life. Our comrades in the other boat heard us, 
and shot down like an arrow to our rescue. They 
heard us aboard the ship, and as quick as possible 
another boat put off to our assistance. 

““My companions were more fortunate than my- 
self, less than five minutes from the accident 
every other man had been picked up; but, un- 
luckily, I had been caught by a breaker, and hurled 
against a reck, which so bruised and confused me 
thatthe only wonders that Lam alive to tell the tale. 
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**T have only a dim, shadowy, dream-like recol- 
lection of being whirled round in the seething 
waters, of my ears being filled with a hollow roar- 
ing, and of haying a sensation and conviction of 
drowning. There were flashes of the past that I 
remember, in which, in the twinkling of an eye, my 
whole life, from earliest consciousness to that awful 
present, was presented in a manner that showed 
me the good and evil of long years—home, friends, 
incidents—more, in fact, than ordinary memory 
can recall by a process of striving, tedious thought. 

** How long I remained in the water, and what 
dangers I went through, can never be known to 
mortal man, The arm of the Omnipotent upheld 
me, aboye the gulf of Death, and continued my 
human existence. I returned from my lost con- 
sciousness, in the dark hours of night, to find my- 
self clinging to a log—perhaps the very one that 
had caused the disaster—with my head on shora 
abuve the roaring waves and my body half sub- 
merged in the lashing surf. With strange confusion 
and bewilderment of mind, instinct, rather than 
reason, caused me to crawl upward till I rested on 
dry land, and heard the roar of the breakers beneath 
me, no longer within reach. 

‘In a state of almost complete exhaustion, I 
remained here for some time, helpless as an infant, 
before I could get a clear perception of what had 
taken place. Then, one by one, the incidents slowly 
returned, in regular order, till I remembered the 
ship, the attempt to go ashore in a boat, and the 
accident that had bereft me of all human help. 

‘* What of the others, who had been plunged into 
the sea with me? ‘Were they all, or any of them, 
living on the face of the earth now? or standing 
forth in judgment in the eternal world? How far 
was I from the vessel? and what chance had I of 
getting back to it? Doubtless my companions be- 
heved me to be drowned, and might never search 
for me again. But then daylight would certainly 
show me the ship, and a signal would attract their 
attention. I had nothing to do, then, but pass the 
night as best I could. Fortunately, no bones were 
broken, and, though considerably bruised, I could 
use my limbs, and did not suffer a great deal of pain. 

‘‘The night, however, proyed long and tedious. 
With not a dry thread upon me, the air was very 
chilly ; and though I felt the need of a comfortable 
sleep, I did not get any. 





‘« With the first streak of dawn, I strained my 
over the sea; and when I beheld a broad 


could only make a very slight headway against it. | waste of waters, and no yessel in sight, my heart 
“Suddenly the bow of the boat was struck by | sunk, and a trembling fear came upon me. 

log, turned partly | 

| near point of the shore, and was not at a hopeless 

' distance! There was a steep, rocky hill behind 


‘* But perhaps I had been carried round .some 


me, and by ascending that I should know. I 
toiled up it with quickened pulse, not venturing to 
look behind me till I had gained a goodly height, 
| lest I should meet with a fearful disappointment. 
| «When I did look again, I cried aloud and shed 
i tears of joy. Yes, there was the good ship, quietly 
riding at anchor in the offing, not more than a mile 
| distant. I could see men moving about on the 
| deck, and I almost fancied I could tell who some of 
| them were. 
‘‘ Above me, some hundred yards or so higher 
| up, on the very summit of the hill, was a lar 
| precipitous rock; and as the apex of this wo 


| throw my fignre clear agninst the baek-ground ef 
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the sky, where I should almost certainly be seen by | 


the look-out men on board the vessel, I made my 
way thither with what hasteI could. _ 

“The rock was about twenty feet high, and I 
had considerable difficulty in climbing it. On 
| every side it was either perpendicular or oyer- 
| hanging; but on one there were a few slight 
| erevices, where some shrubs and creepers had 
found a lodgement. By taking hold of these, and 
| drawing myself up with great care, planting a foot 
; here, and a foot there, I at length gained the top 
‘ in safety, though at a much greater risk than I had 
calculated on at the start. 

“Once fairly upon the rock, I felt a wonderful 
; relief of mind; and taking a handkerchief from 
; my pocket, I waved it above my head, and shouted 
vith all my might. I could soon see, by certain 
' movements on board the ship, that I was perceived, 

and this filled my heart with joy. Presently I 
saw some half-a-dozen figures descend into a boat, 
which immediately put off towards the shore, in a 
direct line between the vessel and myself, and 
then I felt that deliverance was indeed at hand. 
I was now about to descend from the rock, and 
hasten down to the beach to meet my friends, 
when I was suddenly startled by a heavy growl. 
On looking down the side at my left, my blood 
ran cold with horror at perceiving a bear of the 
largest species. He was a most tremendous and 
ferocious-looking fellow, as big as the largest ox, 
of a brownish black, not unlike the grizzly bear 
| of the Rocky Mountains. I had heard of these 
monsters before, of their great strength, courage, 
| and daring, and of their wonderful vitality—a ball 
| inthe most vital part not always being sufficient to 
' make them succumb, 
«« And here was I, alone upon the rock, without 
' a weapon of any kind, and the huge fellow look- 
| ing directly at me and growling his displeasure. 
| [ had no immediate fear for myself—for I believed 
| the animal could not climb to me—but I shuddered 
| at the thought of what would have been my fate 
had I encountered him a few minutes sooner, while 
ascending the mountain: and I trembled with ap- 
| prehension for my comrades, should they attempt 
| toceme to my rescue. It was necessary for me to 
| give them warning; but I knew I could not make 
| them understand tira to their getting somo 

half way between the roaring surf and myself, and 
| then it might be too late. I had little hope of their 
, seeing the bear themselves, because of a dense 
growth of bushes around the base of the rock, 
| and, as a consequence, I was filled with a tremu- 
, lous anxiety. 

“The next quarter of an hour was one of the 
most mentally painful of my life. My friends were 
steadily drawing nearer and nearer the shore and 
scene of danger, and were doubtless wondering 
| why I did not come down to meet them: and the 
monstrous beast, so far from showing a disposition 
to leave me in peace, began to exhibit an intention 
of getting at me if possible. After watching me a 
while, with sharp, fiery eyes, growling in sullen 
anger, and displaying his formidable teeth, he deli- 
berately walked round the rock a couple of times, 
snuffing the human-tainted air, and evidently 
seeking a place for ascent. At length’ he sto i 
at the very spot where I had gone up, stretched is 
huge form upright against the rock, and ‘tried the 
bushes and creyices with his terrible claws. Fora 











few moments I trembled for my own safety; but 
when I saw that everything yielded, under his im- 
mense weight, and that it was impossible for him 
to get to me, I breathed more freely for myself, and 
allowed my thoughts to revert to those who were 
unconsciously coming into peril for my deliverance, 

‘‘At length they reached the shore, and made 
signs to me to come down to them. I returned the 
best signs I could to indicate the danger immedi- 
ately below me; but by supposing, as I afterwards 
learned, that this merely referred to the peril of 
descent, all save one, who was left to guard the boat, 
immediately started up the hill to my assistance. 

‘« There now followed some minutes of the most 
anxious suspense before I could make myself un- 
derstood, and then I told them exactly what they 
had to fear. Unfortunately, they had come off 
without sufficient arms; and informing me of this, 
and saying they would soon return, they all went 
down the hill on a run, and were soon rowing back 
to the vessel with all their might. 

‘In less than an hour two boats were fast against 
the shore, and ten hardy, resolute fellows, armed 
with rifles, pistols, harpoons, boat-hooks, and 
knives, were cautiously ascending the steep hill, 
to attack the formidable enemy that was still 
keeping watch below. 

‘*As soon as they were within hearing of my 
voice, I gave them dinsctinits how to proceed, and 
watched the result with painful interest. They 
formed in line, some distance apart, and advanced 
with great caution, every weapon in readiness for in- 
stant duty. Slowly and stealthily they drew nearer 
and nearer to the terrible beast, who now began to 
show some signs of uneasiness—looking round 
behind him, first on one side and then on the other, 
holding up his nose and snuffing the tainted air. 

«Be very cautious, lads!’ I said; ‘be very 
cautious! the fearful beast is still here; but he 
scents new foes, and may spring down the moun- 
tain upon you without the slightest warning. If 
you get a chance to fire, let every rifle speak at 
once, with a certain aim, and then be prepared for 
the rush of an avalanche!’ 

‘*The men now began to get a 
bear, and he of them ; and glancing 


a of the 

is sharp vo 
from one to the other, he uttered a fierce growl of 
defiance, raised himself upon his hind feet, and 
seemed about to make a spring among them. At 
least six pieces were at this moment levelled at 
him, and as if actuated by one thought and one 


fear, every man pulled his trigger at the same in- 
stant, and five of them sent their leaden balls itito 
his head and breast. With a roar of rago and pain 
that I can liken to nothing but a sudden clap of 
thunder, he pitched forward, rolled over and over, 
regained his feet, all covered with blood, 
again, gnashed his teeth in wild fury, struck out at 
the air, and then leaped at his nearest assailant. 

‘A wild shriek of human agony followed—such 
a shriek as I pray Heaven I may never hear again! 
It was the death-shriek of a poor fellow who was 
already in the clutches of the enraged animal, and 
= was ose ne death and’ torn to L.. before 

6 eyes 0 ost oe comrades ere any 
attempt at rescue could ae 

‘With loud shouts and yells of anger, each 
now rushed forward for reyenge, and with a reck- 
lessness that would have cost more lives had not 
the huge beast already been dying from his pre- 
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vious wounds, Pistols, knives, harpoons, and boat- 
hooks, however, used by active, fearless, and furious 
men, soon put an end to the giant of the forest. 

“But no shout of triumph followed. With him 
had perished a comrade beloved by all! and as they 
gathered up the mangled remains of the latter, and 
bore them down the mountain, every eye shed tears 
of sorrow. 

“J had been saved from two fearful perils. 
Why? why had I been so wonderfully preserved, 
and this poor fellow, for nobly coming to my 
rescue, been doomed to death ? oO can answer? 
What finite being can penetrate the vail within 
which it has pleased an infinite God to shroud his 
dealings?” 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR PENNIES. 
“JT am an old man now, boys, and yet I save all my 
pennies for Christmas,” said Uncle John to a group 
of boys who were talking over the amount of their 
spending money for the holidays. penal 

The smiling faces were turned towards him with 
a look of inquiry. 

“Yes, you need not look so surprised; I am as 
careful of my pennies as you are, and I havea 
whole box full, ready for this coming Christmas.” 

“What do you want with them, Uncle John?” 
said little Tommy Bell ; ‘‘do you buy candies and 
whips, and knives and balls ?’ 

‘My pennies do, very often, though not always.” 

“T know what Uncle John means,” said Will 
Moore; ‘‘he gives his pennies away; he don’t 
spend them.” 

‘That's it, Will; and I yenture to say one of my 
pennies gives more pleasure than ten of yours. I 

ut them out to interest; do you want to know 
ow I manage?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, do tell us, uncle, 
dozen voices. 

“ Well, the day before Christmas and on Christ- 
mas morning, I set out fora walk. I go along the 
streets where the toy-shops are, for I love to see 
the happy faces of the boys and girls, as they crowd 
in and out of these places with their hands full of 
the pretty things they have bought; but my busi- 
ness is not with them. Thore are other children in 
the street besides these happy, laughing ones, and 
to them I direct. my attention. At one window, 
where all sorts of beautiful things are displayed, 
stand three or four ragged, dirty, shivering little 
boys—their sad, pale faces pressed against the glass, 
and their longing eyes resting first on one, then on 
another of the pretty toys you all love so well. 
Poor little fellows! I can scarcely keep the tears 
from coming to my eyes, when I look at them and 
think of their lot. Now I have use for m 
pennies; my pockets are filled with them, and 
slip a few into the hands of each boy; and it does 
wy. hears good to see tho delighted surprise with 
which they look up into my face. After being 


” exclaimed a 


assured the pennies are their own, to do what they 


please, with a hearty ‘Thank you, sir,’ sometimes 

‘God bless you, sir,’ they hurry into the shop to 
see what they can get. 

‘But; as I said, my pennies do not always buy 

.' Last ‘year, a day or two before Christmas, 

I stopped at a window around which some children 

were gathered, and presently my attention was 

drawn to a yery little girl, standing close by me, 

with her eyes intently Fred on a doll. Her dress 


————— 





was clean, but very shabby ; and instead of a bonnet 
or hat, she had an old faded handkerchief tied 
over her head. She had an interesting, intelligent 
face ; and before offering her some pennies, I spoke 
to her—‘ My little girl, would you like to have that 
doll?’ ‘Oh, yes, sir; but I never can have such a 
beautiful doll, and I am only looking at it.’ ‘If I 
give you some money, will you go in and buy it ?’ 
she looked at me for a moment, and then, while 
tears gathered in her large blue eyes, she replied, 
‘Oh, no; my mother is very sick, and if I had 
some money, I would get her some tea; she has 
not had any for a week.’ Taking the child by the 
hand, I said—‘ Take me to your mother.’ She 
started off so eagerly, that I had some trouble to 
keep up with her; and we soon reached the place 
she called home. It was not a home like any of 
yours, boys; but peace and happiness dwelt there, 
in the midst of great poverty. ‘Three old chairs, a 
small table, and a bed, formed the furniture of the 
room, and everything was as clean as soap and 
water could make it. The mother, a delicate- 
looking woman, was busily engaged sewing for the 
tailors. The pay was so small, she said, it was with 
difficulty she could pay for her rooms and keep her 
family from starving. But, she added, ‘I do not 
complain ; the Lord will provide for the widow and 
the fatherless, and will safely keep those who trust in 
him. I stayed a long time with this good woman 
and her dear little girl; and you may be sure, boys, 
they had a good dinner that Christmas—and Nanny 
got her doll too. So that is the way my pennies go. 

o you wonder now why I save them ?’ 

‘*No, indeed, Uncle John,” said James Allen ; 
‘*and I think we may all learn a lesson from you, 
and do some good with our Christmas pennies.” 

‘*And you know, dear boys, that ‘ God loves a 
cheerful giver |?” 








WINTER, 
PassEpD away the shining showers 
Of the pure and tender flowers ; 
Passed away the leafy bowers 
Of the golden Summer hours. 
Dead they lie in dust of death, 
Blighted by cold Winter’s breath. 


Hushed the harp of pleasant song, 

Voice of birds, that all day long 

Circling in a joyous throng, 

Lightsome lived the woods among. 
Scared by “Winter’s howling voice, 
Hushed their songs, and fled their joys. 


Lo! from out the shivering north, 

Dark and stern he rushes forth, 

Robed in storm he stops the mirth 

To which the Summer’s smile gave birth ; 
For her sons grow pale and die, 
*Neath the cold glance of his eye. 


Wildly wailing in our ear, 
Through the naked woods so drear, 
Hark, those voices, sounding near, 
Chaunt the requiem of the year. 
Ice-king, from the realm of snow, 
Lays her pride and glory low. 
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Sad the rising breezes moan, 
"Tis red Autumn’s dying groan : 
Mirth and beauty fled and gone, 
Earth lies silent and alone ; 
Winter spreads his shadowy gloom, 
Cloudy pall o’er Nature’s tomb. 


All around, afar and nigh, 
Like a great and weary sigh, 
Mournful voices rise on high, 
Speak to us that dreary cry— 
Life’s bright hours are flying fast, 
Hark, the coming Winter's blast, 


Yet again the Spring will come, 
Flowers rise from Nature’s tomb ; 
Death is not, *tis only gloom, 
Time shall come of endless bloom. 
Yet shall death, in mortal strife, 
Death be swallowed up of Life. 
J. 








Biblical Expositions. 
—o— 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 
CHAPTER IV.— Verse 9. 

“ AND (the devil) saith unto him, All these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 

The things which men of the world so much admire 
the devil says are his, and Satan’s last temptation was 
with the world’s wealth—a snare that has overwhelmed 
a multitude of immortal souls, and therefore we find 
it guarded against by a double negative, “Take heed, 
and beware of covetousness.” ‘This vice is spoken of 
by inspired men as the root of all evil; it is the upas 
tree that destroys everything which comes beneath its 
influence. The love of the world’s good things is Satan’s 
master device. He finds it hard to persuade an honour- 
able man to be fraudulent, a man of purity to be unholy, 
a sober man to become a drunkard, although in all these 
points he at times succeeds; therefore, to allure men of 
repute, his chief snare is the love of money, for this 
vice will shut the offender out of heaven just as effec- 
tually as murder, robbery, and adultery ; and yet a man 
can indulge this vice to the extreme without losing 
caste among his fellows, Intemperance and fraud and 
other crimes pay to a certain extent a penalty demanded 
by society, and gates once open are found closed and 
barred ; but not so to the covetous man: although he 
is in Scripture denounced as an idolater, and classed 
among criminals of the deepest dye, to these offenders 
no doors are closed—no prohibition precludes their pre- 
sence; nay, they are oft courted by the world, and by 
the world’s standard held in high esteem, An Oriental 
legend may incutcate a useful moral, and teach men in 
what sense it is hard for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of God:— The city of Jerusalem,” says the 
sage, “was surrounded by high walls, and in these 
walls there were small gates for the entrance of camels, 
and these gates were called needles’ eyes, and were so 
constructed that they would admit. the camel without a 





load; but if the owner would not lay aside the load, the 
camel could not enter.” God has many rich servants, 
and their wealth will not exclude them from entrance 
into life eternal, because they neither seek riches un- 
duly, nor prize them unwisely. Let a man who is 
tempted to the sin of covet and poor men as 
well as rich are often covetous—let a man whois yielding 
to this transgression question the correctness of the 
above remarks, and let him take the Soriptures in hand 
and resolve to prove by his own research that these state. 
ments are unsupported by Divine authority; and if in 
his investigation he meets with anathema after 
anathema denounced against this sin, then let him ask 
for wisdom from above, that he may be delivered from 
a temptation so seductive. and so fraught with peril 
to his soul. 





Verses 10 and 11, 


“Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: 
for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt titou serve. 

“Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels came 


/ and ministered unto him.” 


Error, in its progress, may be likened to the little 
mass of snow that descends from the mountain height: 
though small at the beginning, and apparently of little 
moment, it quickly increases in rapidity of descent, and 
expands in magnitude as it progresses, until, at length, 
it becomes destructive or injurious to all within its 
sphere of action. Thus, the progress of error, and its 
increase in power, admonish us to. watch against the 
beginning of evil. The advance of erroneous opinion 
upon important subjects would be retarded were men to 
distinguish between the errors that are to them in- 
voluntary and the errors that are of their own creation. 
If a man possess the means of knowing the truth in 
reference to his own welfare, and yet neglects to ascer- 
tain what is truth, or perverts the information that is 
given, he is culpable, and justly exposed to the penalties 
which erroneous views entail. 

Man is a being whose existence never terminates, 
and whose destiny embraces a present and a future state; 
and there are various important truths the knowledge 
of which is essential to his welfare in this life, and to 
his prosperity hereafter. But these truths are of a 
nature not to be attained by the “efforts of intellect, 
however high it may soar, or however ably it may 
deduce its inferences; therefore, as they are by man’s 
power unattainable, perfect Goodness and perfect Wisdom 
has made them the subjects of revelation. In commu- 
nicating them to man, God has dealt with us as men of 
superior attainments deal with their fellows. When 
mind is. brought to operate upon mind, and men seek to 
influence others upon some momentous subject, they 
address themselves to the judgment, or they appeal to 
the feelings of the mind—the passions of men; but if 
invested with accredited authority, they resort to a 
higher process, and demand assent, to the: statements 
made, upon the authority of the speaker; and the 
assurance that “the Master has said it” often silences 
objection, The Almighty employs this higher mode of 
producing conviction, and he demands assent to his 
declarations upon the authority of the speaker. In the 
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Old Testament the formula is, “Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts,” and in the New Testament attention and assent 
are alike demanded by the solemn words, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you.” Therefore, “asman by wisdom 
knew not God,” God himself condescends to instruct 
and unknown truths are revealed, and men recognise the 


heavenly origin of this revelation, by designating it the | 
Word of God, Of the communications thus given, a | 
| three of the Evangelists was not written until after the 


large portion falls within the comprehension of man’s 
intellectual powers ; but another portion soars to a height 
he cannot attain, or sinks to a depth which he is unable 
to fathom, for man, by all his efforts, cannot attain to a 
thought half way to God. God, by virtue of his per- 
fection as well as his authority, demands assent to the 
truths thus revealed, whether they be simple or pro- 
found ; and as man is able to comprehend a large portion 
of the truths revealed, he is called upon to judge of the 
matter which is above his understanding by the portion 
which he is able to understand, and to assume that the 
truth, wisdom, and goodness that prevail in the one 
portion, extend equally to the other; and, therefore, in 
the known and the unknown, God is equally wise, holy, 
just, and good. The Almighty commands men to 
believe what he has revealed, and faith is taking God at 
his word. But many men are anxious to be wise above 
that which is written; they pry into the deep things of 
God, and discuss with self-confidence the profoundest 
mysteries, and often they make their belief of Divine 
things to rest, not upon the authority of Him that 
speaketh, but upon their ability to say how such things 
can be, and why they are thus ordained. This boldness 
of investigation is fatal to humility and friendly to 
presumption. A mind content to wait for knowledge 
on mysterious truths, even in its ignorance manifests 
wisdom, 

By another process men err. God demands man’s 
assent to separate truths, but man insists upon recon- 
ciling them—a work which God does not require from 
man; for in this life the power to harmonise the various 
truths revealed is the sole prerogative of Almighty 
wisdom. 

The sovereignty of God, and the free agency of man— 
the benevolence of the Deity, and the origin of evil—sin, 
and, when unpardoned, its perpetual consequences—are 
oft the subjects of cavil on the part of men who place 
revelation in a position inferior to reason; also the Divine 
and human nature of Christ, and the conflicts *with 
Satan to which the Redeemer was subject, become the 
fruitful source of error, when men permit not the Bible 
to speak for itself. In Scripture, the Son of God is re- 
vealed to us as God and man in one Christ, and the 
negation of this mystical union of the human and the 
Divine nature leads to sentiments which tend to divest 
the Scriptures of their vitality and Christ of his 
dignity, 

The prolific nature of error may bo seen in the 
diversified opinions which men maintain respecting our 
Lord’s temptation in the wilderness. Origen, Cyprian, 
Olshausen, and others assert that this stupendous con- 
flict between the antagonistic powers of good and evil— 
of Christ and Satan, upon which depended the world’s 
welfare, and. by which was decided the great object, who 
should rule, and who should obey—was only a dream,a 








this transaction as an imaginary event, a myth—that is, 
a fictitious narrative, having an analogy to some real 
event, but having no historical basis, Schleiermacher 
and Ullman think fit to regard it as a parable which had 
been uttered by our Lord, but which had been entirely 
misunderstood by the Evangelists. No weight is given 
to the fact that the account of this event recorded by 


outpouring of the Holy Spirit—emphatically styled 
“the Spirit of Truth”—and the solemn declaration 
made by our Lord to his disciples, that this unerring 
Teacher would bring all things to their remembrance, 
and would guide them into all truth. The charge thus 
brought against Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the writers 
of this history, resolves itself into a disbelief of the 
words of Christ, and a denial of the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Nor are these the only errors; for other persons 
maintain that these various allurements to sin to which 
the Saviour was subject in the wilderness were not 
external, but were internal temptations. Whereas, we 
are taught to believe that Satan has no power to enter 
the mind of man, until man, by an act of his own, 
assents to Satan’s suggestions, and thus grants him a 
right of entrance—an admission into a heart which has 
submitted to Satanic influence: consequently, to assert 
that these temptations were internal is to accuse the 
Saviour of sin, and in its consequences to disqualify 
Christ for the mediatorial office, by exhibiting this 
spotless Redeemer as no longer “holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, and separate from sinners,” but as one who needed 
an atonement for his own transgressions; and, by an 
unavoidable deduction, the truth, the holiness, and the 
wisdom of the Triune Jehovah, as exhibited in the 
wonderful plan of man’s recovery, is virtually denied. 

Another class of writers seek to reduce all sacred 
history and sacred subjects to the standard of ordinary 
events; mysteries and miracles are to be banished from 
their creed. Some of these men, wise in their own eyes, 
have the boldness to declare that the evil one, who 
when tempting the Saviour, is four times spoken of by 
Matthew as the devil, and once as Satan, was no other 
than a member of the Sanhedrim, who was sent to test 
the power of Christ to withstand temptation! Thus, 
men are prone to pass from one absurdity to another, 
when they depart from the simple declarations of God's 
Word; therefore, it behoves the theologian as much 
as the moralist to guard against the beginnings of 
evil. 

We may here remark that Satan, while tempting our 
Lord, probably assumed an angelic form; and the 
appearance which the painter and the engraver gener- 
ally give to the person of Satan is without authority, 
and, no doubt, the opposite to the fact, for it is not pro- 
bable that a being who has the power of assuming a 
seductive form would invest himself with a repulsive 
appearance ; and the error may be traced to the mytho- 
logy of the German school. Satan is an angel of vast 
power, driven from his high abode ; he is to man an enemy 
who is never seen and never dies—an enemy who can 
only be overcome by the power which God imparts, 

To be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


IN THE CLOUDS. 


Some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.—GoLDsMITH. 





Tux three boys scrambled with all their speed, 
Walter helping the other two down the vast 
primeval heap of many-tinted rock-fragments 
which form the huge summit of Appenfell, and 
found themselves again on the short slippery grass, 
hardened with recent frosts, that barely covered 
the wave-like sweep of the hill-side. Meanwhile 
the yast dense masses of white cloud gathered 
below them, resting here and there in the hollows 
of the mountains like gigantic walls and bastions, 
and leaning against the abrupter face of the preci- 
pice in one great unbroken ‘barrier of opaque, 
immaculate, impenetrable pearl. As you looked 
upon it, the chief impression it gave you wes one 
of immense thickness and crushing weight. It 
seemed so compressed and impermeable, that one 
could not fancy how even a thunderbolt could 
shatter it, or the wildest blast of any hurricano 
dissipate its enormous depth. But as yet it had 
not enveloped the peaks themselves. On them the 
sun yet shone, and where the boys stood they were 
still bathed in tie keen yet blue and sunny air, 
islanded far up avove the noiseless billows of surg- 
ing cloud, 

This was not for long. Gradually, almost im- 
perceptibly, the clouds stole upon them—reached 
out white arms and enfolded them in sudden 
whirls of thin and smoke-like mist; eddied over 
their heads and round their feet; swathed them at 
last as in a funeral pall, blotting from their sight 
every object save wreaths of dank vapour, render- 
ing wholly uncertain the direction -in which they 
were ‘moving, and giving a sense of doubt and 
danger to every step they took. Kenrick had only 
told the master who had given them leave of 
absence from dinner that they meant to go a long 
walk. He had not mentioned Appenfell, not from 
any want of straightforwardness, but because they 
thought that it might sound like a vainglorious 
attempt, and they did not want to talk about it 
until they had really accomplished it. But in 
truth, if they had mentioned this as their desti- 
nation, no wise master would have given them 
permission to go, unless they promised to be 
accompanied by a guide; for the ascent of Appen- 
fell, dangerous even in summer to all but those 
who well knew the features of the mountain, 
became in winter a perilous and foolhardy atterapt. 
The boys themselves, when they started on their 
excursion, had no conception of the amount. or 
extent of the risk they ran. Seeing that, tho 
morning gave promise of a bright and clear day, 
they had never thought of taking into account 
the possibility of mists and storms. 

The position in which they now found them- 
selves was enough to make a stout heart quail. 
By this time they were hopelessly et any in 
palpable clouds, and could not see the largest 








objects a yard before them. In fact, even to sée 
each other they had to ‘keep closely side by sido; 
for once, when Kenrick had separated from them 
for a little distance, it was only by the sound of 
his shouts that they found him again. After this 
they crept on in perfect silence, each trying to 
conceal from the other the terror which lay like 
frost on his own spirits; unsuccessfully—for tho 
tremulous sound which the ae Ne oe of 
their hearts gave to their breathing showed plainly 
enough that all three of them recognised the 
frightfulness of their danger. 

Appenfell was one of those mountains, not un- 
frequent, which is on one side abrupt and bounded 
by a wall of almost fathomless precipice, and on 
the other descends to the plain in a cataract of 
billowy undulations. It had one feature which, 
although peculiar, is by no means unprecedented. 
At one point, where the huge rock wall towers up 
from the ghastly depth of a broad ravine, there isa 
lateral ridge—not unlike the Mickledore of Scaw- 
fell Pikes—running right across the valley, and 
connecting Appenfell with Bardlyn, another hillof 
much lower elevation, towards which this ridge 
runs down with a long but. gradual slope. This 
edgo was significantly called the Razor, and it was 
so narrow that it would barely admit the passage 
of a single person along its summit. It was occa- 
sionally passed by a few shepherds, accustomed 
from earliest childhood to the hills, but no ordinary 
traveller ever dreamed of braving its real dangers, 
for, even had the path been broader, the horrible 
depth of fall on either side was quite sufficient to 
render dizzy the steadiest head, and if a false step 
were taken, the result, to an absolute certainty, 
was frightful death. T’or so nearly perpendicular 
wore the sides of this curious partition, that the 
narrow valley below, offering no temptation to any 
one to visit it, had not, within the memory of man, 
been trodden by any human foot. To add to the 
horror inspired by the Razor, a shepherd had 
recently fallen from it in a summer storm; his 
body had been abandoned as unrecoverable, and 
the ravens and wild cats had fed upon him 
Something—a dim gleam of uncertain white among 
the rank grass—was yet visible from one point of 
the ledge, and the bravest mountaineer shuddered 
when, looking down .the gloomy chasm, he recog- 
nised in that glimpse the mortal remains of & 
fellow-man. ‘ 

‘Are you sure that wo are on the right path, 
Walter?” asked Power, trying to speak as cheer- 
fully and indifferently ashe could. 

** Certain,” said .Walter, pulling out of his 
pookas the little. brass, pocket-eompass which had 

een his invariable companion in his rambles at 
home, and which he had fortunately brought with 
him as likely to be useful in the lonely tracts 
which surrounded St. Winifred’s. ‘“The bay lies 
due west from here, and I’m sure of ‘the general 
direction.” 

‘But I think we're keeping too much to the 
right, Walter,” said Kenrick, 

‘* Look here,” said. Walter, stopping ; ‘the truth 
is—and we may just as well be wendy for it—that 
we're between ie dangers. On the right is Bard- 
lyn rift, on the left we have the sides of Appenfell, 
and no precipices, but——~” 

‘“‘T know what you’re~ thinking of—the old 
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“Yes; that’s why I’ve been Keeping to the 
right. I think eyen in this mist we could hardly 
vo over the rift, for I fancy that we could at least 
discover when we were getting close to it; but 
there are three or four old mines, we don’t know 
in the least where they lie exactly, and one might 
stumble over one of tho shafts in a minute.” 

‘«¢ What in the world shall we do?” said Power, 
stopping, as he realised the full intensity of peril. 
«As it is, we can’t see where we're going, and 
yery soon we shall have darkness as well as mist. 
Besides, it’s so frightfully cold, now that we are 
obliged.-to go slowly.” 

“Let's stop and consider what we’d best do,” 
said Kenrick. ‘‘ Walter, what do you say ?” 

‘“We can only do one of two things. Hither go 
on, and trust to God’s mercy to keep us safe, or sit 
still here and hope that the mist may clear away.” 

“The last “ll neyer do,” answered Kenrick; 
“T’ye seen the mist rest on Appenfell for days and 
days.” 

x Besides,” said Power, ‘‘ unless we move on, at 
all hazards, night will be on us. A December 
night on yi lunge without food or extra cover- 
ings, and the chance of being kept indefinitely 
longer——” The sentence ended in a shudder. 

‘Yes; I don’t know what we should look like 
in the morning,” said Kenrick. ‘‘Let us move 
on, at all events; better that than the chance of 
being frozen and starved to death.” 

They moyed on again a little way through the 
clouds with uncertain. and hesitating steps, when 
suddenly Walter cried out in an agitated voice, 
“Stop! God only knows where we are. I feel by 
a kind of instinct that we’re somewhere near the 
rift, I don’t know what elso should make me 
tremble all over as I am doing; I seem to hear the 
rift somehow. For God’ssake, stop. Just let’s sit 
down a minute till I try something.” 

“ But it’s now nearly four ovclock,” said Kenrick, 
in a querulous tone, as he halted and pulled out 
his watch, holding it close to his face to make out 
the time. ‘‘An hour more and all daylight will be 
gone, and with it all chance of being sayed. Surely 
we'd better press on. That’s uncertain danger, but 
to stop is certain——” 

“Certain death,” whispered Power. 

_“ Justlisten, then, one second,” said Walter ; and, 
disembedding a huge piece of stone, he rolled it 
with all his force to their right, listening with 
Senses acutely sharpened by er and excite- 
ment, The stone bounded once, then they heard 
in their ears a rush, a shuffling of loose stones an 
sliding earth, the whirring sound of a heavy falling 
body, and then for several seconds a succession of 
distant crashes, startling with fright the rebounding 
mountain echoes, as the bit of rock whirled over 
the rift and was shattered into fragments by being 
dashed against the sides of the precipice. 

“Good God!” cried Walter, clutching both the 
boys and dragging them hurriedly backwards, 
“we are standing at this moment on the very 
verge of the chasm, It won’t do to go on; every 
step may be death,” 

A pause of almost unspeakable horror followed 
his words; after the fall of the rock had revealed 
to them how frightful was the peril which they had 
aie all three of them for a moment felt para- 
lysed in eyery limb, and after looking close into 
each other’s faces, blanched white by a deadly foar, 


Riteein 








Kenrick and Power sat down in an agony of de- 
spair. 

‘‘ Don’t give way, you fellows,” said Walter, to 
whom they both seemed to look for help; ‘our 
gies gro is to keep up our hope and spirits. 
I k that, after all, we must just stay here till 
the mist clears up. Don’t be frightened, Ken,” 
he said; ‘nothing can happen to us but what God 
intends.” 

‘But the night,” whispered Kenrick, who was 
most overpowered of the three; ‘‘fancy a night 
spent here! Mist and cold, hunger and dark. Oh, 
this horrible uncertainty and suspense! Oh, for 
some light!” he cried, in an agony; ‘I could almost 
die if we had but light.” 

‘QO God, give us light!” murmured Walter, 
echoing the words, and uttering aloud uncon- 
sciously his intense prayer; and then he fell on 
his knees, and the others, too, hid their faces in 
their hands as they stood upon the bleak mountain- 
side, and prayed to Him whom they knew to be 
near them, though they were there alone, and saw 
nothing save the ground they knelt upon, and the 
thick clammy fog moving slowly around and above 
them in aimless and monotonous change. To their 
excited imagination that fog seemed like a livin 
thing ; it seemed as though it were actuated wit 
a cold and deathful determination, and as though 
it were peopled by a thousand silent spirits, leanin 
over them and chilling their hearts as they shroude 
io in the gigantic foldings of their ghostly 
robes. 

And soon, as though their passionate prayer had 
been heard, and an angel had been sent to rend the 
mist, the wind, rushing up from the ravine, tore 
for itself a narrow passage, and a gleam of waver- 
ing light broke in upon them through the white 
folds of that deathful curtain, showing them .the 
wall of sunken precipice, and the dark outline of 
Bardlyn Hill. this had been a moment in 
which they could have admired one of Naturo’s 
most awfully majestic sights, they would have 
gazed with enthusiastic joy on the diorama of 
yalley and mountain revealed through this mighty 
rent in the side of their misty pavilion, filled up by 
the blue, far-off sky; but at this moment of 
dominant terror they had no room for any other 
thoughts but how to saye their lives from the 
Henaes Lg Rae them. ‘ 

Tight!” crie ter, springing up eagerly ; 
“thank God! Perhaps the taste vob to clear 
away.” But the hope was fallacious, for in the 


d | direction where their path lay all was still dark, and 


the chilly mist soon closed again, though not so 
densely, over the wound which the breeze from the 
chasm below them had momentarily made. 

‘« Did you see that we are close to ihe Razor?” 
said Walter, who alone of the three maintained his 
usual courage, because custom had made him more 
familiar with the danger of the hills. ‘Now a 
thought strikes me, Ken and Power. If you like, 
we'll make an attempt to cross the Razor, The 
only thing willbe not to lose one’s footing ; one 
can’t miss the way, at any rate, and when once we 
get to Bardlyn it’s as easy to get down to the road 
which runs round it to St. Winifred’s as it is to 
walk across the school court.” 

‘*Oross the Razor?” said Kenrick; ‘‘ why, 
Ane, bat some few shepherds ever dare to do 
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“Tyne; but what man has done, man can do. 
I’m certain it’s our best chance.” 

“Not for me;” ‘‘ or for me,” said the other two. 

“Well, look here,” said Walter; ‘‘it would be 
very dangerous, of course, but while we talk our 
chance of safety lessens. You two stay here. I'll 
try the Razor; if I get safe across, 1 shall reach 
Bardlyn village in no time, and there I could get 
some men to come and help you over. Do you 
mind? I won’t leave you if you’d rather not.” 

‘QO Walter, Walter, don’t run the risk!” said 
Power; ‘it’s too awful.” 

“It’s lighter than ever on that side,” said 
Walter; “I’m not a bit afraid. I’m certain we 
could not get safe down the other way. and we 
should die of exposure if we spent the night here. 
Remember, we’ve only had one or two sandwiches 
apiece. It’s the last chance.” 

‘* Qh, no; you really shan’t, dear Walter. You 
don’t know how terrific the Razor is. I’ve often 
heard men say that they wouldn’t cross it for a bag 
of gold,” said Power. 

“Don’t hinder me, Power; I’ve made up my 
mind. Good-bye, Power; good-bye, Ken,” he 
said, wringing their hands hard. ‘“IfI get safo 
across the Razor, I shan’t be more than an hour and 
a half, at the very latest, before I stand here with 
you again, bringing help. Good-bye; God bless 
you both. se A for me, but don’t fear.” 

So saying, Walter tore himself away from them, 
and with an awful sinking at heart they saw him 
pass through the spot where the mist was thinnest, 
and plant a steady step on the commencement of 
the Razor path. * 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 
ON THE RAZOR. 
On the extreme edge 
Of hazard.—SaAKESPEARE, 
THE brave boy knew well that the fate of the 
others, as well as his own, hung on his coolness 
and steadiness, and stopping for one moment to see 
that he would have light enough to make sure of 
his footing all along the path, he turned round, 
shouted a few cheery words to his two friends, and 
stepped boldly on the ledge. 

He was accustomed to giddy heights, and his head 
had never turned as he looked down the cliffs at 
St. Winifred’s, or the valleys at home. But his 
heart began to beat very fast with the painful sense 
that every step which he accomplished was dan- 
Berous, and that the nerve which would readily haye 

orne him through a brief effort would here haye 
to be sustained for fully twenty minutes, which 
would be the least possible time in which he could 
make the transit. The loneliness, too, was fright- 
ful; in three minutes he was out of sight of his 
friends; and to be there without a companion, in 
the very heart of the mighty mountains, trayersing 
this haunted and terrible path, with not an eye to 
see him if he should slip and be dashed to atoms on 
the unconscious rocks—this thought almost over- 
mastered him, unmanned him, filled him with a 
weird sense of indescribable horror. He battled 
against it with all his might, but it came on him 
like a foul harpy Ss and again, sickening his 
whole soul, making his forehead glisten with tho 
damp dews of anticipated death. At last he came 
to a stunted willow which had twisted its dry roots 





into the thin soil, and clinging to the stem of it 
with both arms, he was forced to stop and close his 
eyes, and praying for God’s help, he summoned 
together all the faculties of his soul, and buffeted 
this ghastly intruder away so thoroughly that it 
did not again return, As a man might shoot a 
vulture, and look at it lying dead at his feet, so 
with the arrow of a heartfelt supplication Walter 
slew the hideous imagination that had been flap- 

ing its wings over him ; nor did he stir again till 
he was sure that it had lost its power. And then, 
opening his eyes, he bore steadily and cautiously 
on, till, all of a sudden, in tho fast fading sunlight, 
something glinted white in the valley beneath his 
feet. In a moment it flashed upon him that this 
was the unreached skeleton, a thousand feet below, 
the sight of which imparted a superstitious horror 
to the Devil’s Way, as the peasants called the 
narrow path along the Razor. Nor was this all; 
for some rags of the man’s dress, torn off by his 
headlong fall, still fluttered on a stump of black- 
thorn, not thirty feet below. And now, again, the 
poor boy’s heart quailed with an uncontrollable 
emotion of physical and mental fear. For a mo- 
ment he tottered, every nerve was loosened, his 
legs bent under him, and, dropping down on his 
knees, he clutched the ground with both hands, It 
was just one of those swift spasms of emotion, on 
which in moments of peril, the crisis usually 
depends. Had Walter’s will been weak, or his 
conscience a guilty one, or his strength feeble, or 
his body unstrung by ill-health, he would haye 
succumbed to the sudden terror, and, fainting first, 
would the next instant haye rolled over the edge 
to sudden and inevitable death. 

All these results were written before him as 
with fire, as he shut his eyes and clung with tena- 
cious grasp to the earth. But happily his mind 
was ring his conscience stainless, his powers 
vigorous, his body in pure health; and in a few 
moments, which seemed to him an ago, he had 
recovered his tego of mind by ono of those 
noble efforts which the will is ever ready to make 
for those who train it right, Before he opened his 
eyes he had braced himself into a thorough 
strength, and once more commending himself to 
God, he rose firm and cool to continue his jour- 
ney, averting his glance from the spectacle of death 
which gleamed below. 

He found that his best plan was to fix his eyes 
rigidly on the path, and not suffer them to swerve 
for a moment to either side, Whenever he did 80, 
the wavering sensation came over him again; but 
80 long as he trod carefully, and never let his eyes 
wander off the place of his footeteps, he found 
he got along securely and even swiftly. He had 
only one more difficulty with which tocontend. In 
one place the sort of path which the Razor presented 
was broken and crumbled away, and here Walter's 
heart again sank despairingly within him, as his 
attention was suddenly arrested by the additional 
and unexpected peril, But to turn back was now 
out of the question, and as it seemed impossible to 
walk for these few feet, he again knelt down, and 
crawled steadily along on hands and knees, about 
the length of two strides, until the path was 
hard and firm enough for him to proceed as 
before. The end was now accomplished; in five 
minutes more he sprang on the broad firm side of 
Bardlyn Hill, and shouting aloud to relieve his 
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epirits from their tumult of joy and thankfulness, 
he raced down Bardlyn, gained very quickly the 
mountain road, and ran at the top of his speed till, 
just as the sun was setting, he reached the group of 
cottages which took their name from the hill on 
which they stood. 

Knocking at the first cottage, he inquired for 
some guide or shepherd who was thoroughly ac- 

uainted with all the mountain paths, and was 
desea to the house of a man named Giles, who 
had been occupied for years among the neighbouring 
sheep-walks, 

Giles listened to his story with open eyes. ‘Thee 
bi’st coom over t’ Razor along Devil’s Way?” said 
he, inamazement; ‘ en thee bi’st just the plookiest 
young chap I’ve seen for many a day.” 

“We must get back over it, too, to reach them,” 
said Walter. 


“Oh,ay; J be’ant afear’d of t’? Razor; I’ve crossed | Gil 


him many a time, and I'll take a bit rope over and 
help they other chaps. We’ll take a lantern, too. 
Don’t you be afeared, sir, we'll get ’em all right,” 
he said, observing how anxious and excited Walter 
seemed to be. 
“Come, then,” said Walter, ‘‘ quick, quick. I 
romised to come back to them at once. You shall 





well paid for your trouble,” 

“Tut, tut,” said the man, “the pay’s naught. 
Why, I’d come if it were only a dumb sheep in dan- | 
gor, let alone a brace of lads like you.” 

They set off with a lantern, a rope, and some food, | 
and Giles was delighted at the quick and elastic step | 
of the young mountaineer. The lantern they soon | 
extinguished. It was not needed; for though the sun 
had now set, @ glorious full moon had begun to pour 
her broad flood of silver radiance over the gloomy 
hills by the time they had reached Bardlyn Rift. 

There 'aint no call for you to cross again, sir,” 
said the man; ‘I'll just go over by myself, and | 
look after the young gentlemen.” 

“Oh, let me come, I must come,” said Walter ; 
“the mist’s quite off it now, so that it’s just as easy | 
under this moonlight as when I came; and, besides, 
if you take a coil of the rope in your hand, I'll take 
hold of the other end.” 

“Well, you’re the right sort, and no mistake,” 
said the man. ‘‘ God bless you for a brave young 
heart, And, truth tell, I'll be very glad to have ye 
with me, for they do say as how poor old Waul’s | 
ghost haunts about here, and it ’ud be fearsome | 
at night. I know that there’s One as keeps them | 
as has a good conscience, but yet I’lk be glad to 
have ye all the same.” | 

The moonlight flung on every side the mysterious | 
and gigantic shadows of rocks and hills, seeming to 
glimmer with a ghastly hue as it fell and struggled | 
into the black fopths of the untrodden rift; but | 
habit made the Devil’s Way seem nothing to the | 
mountain shepherd, and he protected Walter (who | 
twined round his wrist one end of the rope) from | 
the danger of stumbling, as effectually as Walter | 
protected him from all ghostly fears. When they | 
reached the broken piece, the only difference he | 
made was to walk with great caution, and plant his | 
feet deeply into the earth, bidding Walter follow | 
in the traces he made, and supporting him firmly | 
with his hand, They got across in much less time | 
than Walter had occupied in his first passage, and | 
as they reached Appenfell they saw the two boys 
standing dimly on the verge of the moonlit mist, | 


while all below them the rest of Appenfell was still 
wrapt, as in some great cerecloth, by the snowy 
folds of seething cloud. 
wa a heavens! but — ae: those?” said 
alter, pointing to two shadowy and gigantic 
fi s which also faced eis. “Oh, pot are 
those?” he asked, wildly, and in such alarm that 
if the shepherd had not seized him firmly he must 
have fallen. 

“There, there—don’t be frighted,” said Giles ; 
* those be’ant no ghosts, but they be just our own 
shadows on the mist. It’s a queer thing, but I’ye 
seen it often and often on = hills, and some 
scholards have told me as how that kind of thing 
be’ant uncommon on mountains.” 

‘‘What a goose I was to be so horribly frightened,” 
said Walter; ‘‘but I didn’t know that there were 
any spectres of that sort on Appenfell. All right, 
iles; go on.” 

Till Walter and the shepherd had taken their last 
step from the Devil’s Way on to the side of Appen- 
fell, the boys stood watching them in intense silence; 
but no sooner were they safe, than Power and Ken- 
rick ran up to Walter, poured out their eager 
thanks, and pressed his hands in all the fervour of 
affectionate gratitude. They felt that his courage 
and readiness had, at the risk of his own life, saved 
them from such a danger as they had never in their 
lives experienced before. Already they were suffer- 
ing with hunger and shuddering with the December 
air, their limbs felt quite benumbed, their teeth 
were chattering lugubriously, and their faces were 
blue and pinched with cold. They —_— devoured 
the brown bread and potato-cake which the man 
had brought, and let him and Walter chafe a little 
life into their shivering bodies. By this time fear 
was sufficiently removed to enable them to feel some 
sort of appreciation of the wild beauty of the scene, 
as the moonlight pierced on their left the flitting 
scuds of restless mist, and on their right fell softly 
over Bardlyn Hill, making a weird contrast between 
the tender brightness of the places where it fell, and 
the pitchy gloom that hid the depths of the rift, and 
brooded in those undefined hollows over which the 
precipices leaned. 

(To be continued.) 








Progress of the Gruth. 


THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON, 
No. IT. 
St. George’s-in-the-East. 
Torntn@ from Commercial Road in the direction of 
the London Docks, we pass along narrow streets and 
alleys, which admit a limited amount of light and air 
into the midst of compact masses of crowded tenements. 
The inhabitants of this quarter may be classed under 
the following head; :—Shopkeepers, mechanics, and 
other labourers of the better class, casual labourers at 
the docks (who belong to the poorest of the poor, their 
earnings frequently not exceeding three shillings or 
four shillings per week), sailors’ wives and families, 
seamstresses, street-dealers or costermongers, cadyers, 
and persons whose means of living cannot be ascertained, 
or who belong distinctly tc the “dangerous classes,” 
“ Well-to-do” families are few in number. In one 
clump of 5,000 people there are not more than a dozen 
who pay income-tax, and in another district 12,000 out 
of 13,000 are described as “ strictly poor people.’ Some 
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of the shops in this neighbourhood have a character of 
their own. There are, for instance, butchers, if they 
can be called such, who deal exclusively in sheep’s heads, 
bullock’s hearts, and other of the least esteemed parts of 
animals. The fishmongers sell largely of dried fish, but 
one of them we noticed was able to offer fresh herrings 
at three a penny. At the news-shops the cheap Sunday 
newspapers and the “ Newgate Calendar” are in 
demand. These, and other shops of nearly every kind, 
are open on the Sabbath; some shopkeepers paying to 
the sanctity of the day the tribute of one or Yeo 
two shutters. Public-houses, of course, abound; they 
are too numerous to be counted ; and in Ratcliff Highway 
they frequently have dancing-rooms attached. Here, 
as the night advances, tawdry Vice stalks defiantly 
along, hardly concealing with loud laughter its bitter 
misery. Push open the door of one of the bar-rooms, 
and look in, The air is heavy with oaths and fumes of 
liquor. The place is half-filled with seamen, hard- 
featured and heavy-browed, some of whom have come 
there to lodge, and will probably be hocussed, and then 
robbed of their hard-earned money, before they have had 
time to squander it. One glance. at such a scene is 
enough to teach us the great value of the Sailors’ Homes, 
to which we may refer at length in a future article, 
and which provide board and lodging at a cheap rate for 
seamen. 1 would appear, however, that, in addition to 
the Homes, need exists for respectable lodging-houses, 
similar in character to those now provided for captains 
and mates, but having a scale of charges within the 
means of seamen. Passing out of Ratcliff Highway, and 
turning again northward, we observe that, notwith- 
standing occasional instances of squalid poverty, the 
people generally look healthy. We are on a gravel soil, 
with good drainage, so that the mortality in these narrow 
and crowded streets is less than might be expected. 

The parish of St. George-in-the-Hast, the outward 
aspect of which we have attempted to describe, contained, 
in 1861, a population of 48,891 ; and at the time we 
write is divided into four districts, viz. :— 
Parish Church , ° 
bag 3 Church . . 


Population. 
26,986 


y 13,145 
: 5,515 


tt. Mary “ Py 
St. Matthew . “ 8,245 
48,891 

In addition to these, the “St. George’s Mission,” 
founded by the late rector, the Rev. Bryan King, in con- 
nection with the parish church, has two mission chapels, 

A public announcement has been made that new dis- 
tricts are about to be formed; but with these changes 
we have here nothing todo. Our object is to describe 
St. George’s in its present condition. 

The disturbances in the parish church, which gave the 
parish so unenviable a notoriety some years ago, ceased 
with the retirement of the late rector, and the ceremonies 
introduced by him have been discontinued. The 
rectory, the gross income of which is about £400 a year 
and a house, has recently been conferred on the Rey. 
J. Lockhart Ross, who is assisted by one curate. 
There are three services on Sunday, the Rev. T 
Richardson holding the appointment of afternoon lec- 
turer. The present attendance at the services has been 
estimated as follows:—Morning, 180; afternoon, 70; 
evening, 200; school children, 200. ‘Taking the total of 
these figures, and assuming that two-thirds of it repre- 
sents distinct individuals, the fact becomes apparent that 
not two persons out of a hundred attend the parish 
church. In connection with this subject, it is worthy 


of remark that, while St. George’s Church, with 1,200 | 


sittings, is the only church for a population of 26,000, 
many of the pews are appropriated to persons who do 
not fully occupy them, and the free seats probably do 


free, the practical restilt, we ‘believe, often is that the 
poor are as effectually excluded. as where the seats arg 
appropriated ; but we conceive that a large proportion of 
free seats should be provided in every place of worship, 
and especially in the midst of a population like that of 
St. George’s. There is no regular week evening service, 
In the day-schools connected with the church there are 
about 300 children. 

The mission chapels, already alluded to, have done 
little to compensate for the lack of church accommodation; 
for, although the two chapels together have sittings for 
about 600 persons, the services are conducted in a man- 
ner which does not appear to be in favour with the people 
of St. George’s, and the attendance is small. Ona recent 
visit to the Wellclose-square Chapel, the congregation 
was found to consist of six adult males, three of whom 
were strangers, not belonging to the district, about 
twelve adult females, and about fifty children. At the 
other chapel, which is the larger of the two, the attend. 
ance is also scanty. The St. George’s Mission was esta- 
blished in 1856, and-its cost appears to have exceeded 
£1,000 a year. * The machinery is elaborate. Thereis 
a mission-house, in which the mission clergy and lay 
assistants live together under a certain discipline; and 
there is a home for penitents, which is also the dwelling 
of a number of “Sisters of Mercy ;” the whole being 
under the direction of the Rev. C, ¥. Lowder, formerly 
curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, The mission is 
supported almost entirely by subscriptions from persons 
out of the parish. 

Passing on to notice the different districts, in the order 
of their population, we come first to Christ Church; 
incumbent, the Rev. G. H. M‘Gill. There is no endow- 
ment, and the incumbent’s income, arising from pew- 
rents and fees, has up to the present time amounted to 
about £220, and a house, but this has recently been in- 
creased by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to £300 
per annum. Mr. M‘Gill is assisted by two parochial 
curates, partly supported by the Additional Curates 
Society, a missionary curate, who receives a grant 
from the Bishop of London’s fund,t+ and a Diocesan 
Home Missionary employed in this district and Shadwell. 
‘Two parochial mission women and a nurse for the sick 
are paid by subscription, as are also the church ex- 
penses and the balance of the curates’ stipend. 

The church is a large one, containing 1,800 sittings, of 
which 800 are free. There are three services on Sunday, 
and the average attendance may be set down as— 
morning, 1,100; aftetnoon, 100; evening,1,300. There 
are six other services held on Sunday by Mr. M‘Gill and 
his curates, in Christ Church: and Middlesex Schools, 
the Ragged School, and the Workhouse ; and the attend- 
ance at the whole of them is probably 475, bringing 
the number at the nine services up to 2,975. If we 
assume, as before, that two-thirds of this number repre 
sent distinct individuals, it follows that 15 per cent, of 
the population attend these services. There are services 
| in the church on Wednesday and Friday mornings, but 
| no regular week-evening service, with tho exception of 
| one in the Ragged School. 
| . The district visitors, who last year expended £141 for 
| the relief of the poor, and one Scripture reader, consti- 
| tute the only lay agency employed. It is the custom to 
| clothe ninety poor children annually, by subscription, 
| and to lend out at the beginning of winter ninety-four 
| blankets, and as many rugs among the poorest families, 
It is a gratifying fact that at the end of the winter of 
| 1862-3, only three families failed to return thie blankets 





* Evidence of the Rev. Bryan King before the Lords’ Com- 
| mittee on Spiritual Destitution, 1858. 

| _ + Many of our readers are doubtless aware that the Bishop of 
| London is endeavouring to raise £1,000,000 in ten years, to be ap- 
| plied in various ways to the relief of 





| Bed in various ware $0 tha spizitual destitution inthe 
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andrugs. There isa Mothers’ Meeting, attended by 50 to 
100 poor women, and a Dorcas and Maternity Society 
There are also in connection with Christ Church a Tem- 
rance Society with 220 members, a Band of Hope with 
150, and a Penny Bank with 2,000 depositors, who during 
last year deposited £1,095, and withdrew £1,094. The 
number of children on the books of Christ Church and 
Middlesex Schools is 968 ; Ragged School, 120 ; Evening 
Adult School, 80; and School of Art,50. Of the average 
attendance at these schools we have not been informed. 
Next in order is the district of St. Mary ; incumbent, 
the Rev. W. M‘Call, assisted by one curate, who is entirely 
paid by the Church Pastoral-Aid Society. The church 
was built by the present Lord Aberdeen, who gave £3,000 
Consols as an.endowment. The Keclesiastical Commis- 
sioners receive the interest, and pay Mr. M‘Call £150a 
year. This and the fees constitute his income, which has 
never reached £180 a year. The rental of sittings is 
applied to defray the church expenses, and to help the 
school. The lay helpers include a City Missionary, who 
takes only a small part of the district, seven District 
Visitors (volunteers), and a Scripture Reader, who is en- 
tirely paid by the Scripture Readers’ Association. The 
church contains 780 sittings, of which 506 are free. Mr. 
M‘Call is an earnest preacher, and has the happiness of 
seeing his church well filled. ‘There are three services 
on Sunday, and the average attendance may be set down 
at—morning, 650; afternoon, 100; evening, 780. There 
is a Sunday service also in the Mission Room, where 
about sixty attend. Taking, as before, two-thirds of the 
total thus. obtained, it appears that about 20 per cent. 
of the people attend these services, Bae Mission Room 
alluded to, established in 1854, was originally only an arch 
of the Blackwall Railway, but it has lately been much 
enlarged, at a cost of more than £70, part of which has 
been granted by the Diocesan Church Building Society, 


various agents at work in the East of London. ‘In- 
stances occur in which female lodgers pervert men’s 
wives to Popery, and.a break-up of the family is 
| the result. It was recently discovered that the fore- 
;} woman of a large millinery establishment was a Romanist. 
Her religion not being suspected, she had succeeded in 
making converts of several of the young women under 
her care, until an expressed determination on the part 
of one of them to enter a convent led to a discovery of 
what had been going on. 

The last district is that of St. Matthew, Pell Street, of 
which the incumbent is the Rev. T. Richardson. The 
endowment is now £90, and the pew-rents £60, making 
the total income £150; and when the present incumbent 
came to the district, it was considerably less. He has 
no curate, but it will be seen that a comprehensive 
work is being done by means of other agency, the 
greater part of which is voluntary. There is a Scripture 
Reader, partly supported by the Scripture Readers’ 
Association, a German missionary from the London City 
Mission, and_a female missionary, supported entirely 
by a lady. There is another German acting as a mis- 
sionary, whose situple, absolute trust in his Saviour, 
and earnest zeal, constitute him a living epistle of 
Christ, known and read of all men. He is in a 
| humble position, and has been pressed to accept remu- 
| neration for his services, but his answer was, “I will 
| work for my Master for nothing.” So he toils at his 
trade till he earns just enough for the week’s support, 
and then gives the rest of his time to missionary labour. 
| If he has a shilling to spare, he carries it to some sick 
| person, or picks up some ragged outcast in the streets 
| and takes him home to supper, telling him at the same 
time of that love of Christ of which his own heart is 
full. Mr. Richardson has eighteen volunteer district 
visitors—sixteen English, and two German. ‘hese find 





and the remainder (£40) the incumbent is now endeavour- | admittance weekly into every house in the district, with 
ing to raise by subscriptions. A very useful work is gozag | the exception of about forty, most of which are beer- 
oninthis room. In addition to the Sunday service, there | houses. The church, like some others in London, is 
is service oh Thursday evening, when about forty adults | placed in such a position that it can with difficulty be 
attend; and the room is open daily for the instruction of | found by strangers. It contains about 600 sittings ; those 
poor children. The average attendance is—day-school,65; |in the galleries, or about one-half, being free. There 
evening, 95; Sunday, 84; sewing-class,60. Theseschools | are two services on Sunday, the average attendance beitig 
are quite free, except the sewtng-class,in which the chil- |—-morning, 150 adults and 200 children; evening, 
dren pay a halfpenny per week for materials, The cost of | 250 adults. ‘aking, as before, the proportion of two- 
instructing these children, and holding two public | thirds, we find that 18} per cent. of the population 
services, is only £80 a year, which sum, however, is with | attend the church. ‘The communicants are seventy- 
difficulty raised in so poor a district, The Ragged | six in number, the average attendance being forty-five. 
School Union and the Ragged Church and Chapel Union | There is evening service on Wednesdays, and a prayer- 
give a little help, and the rest is made up by collections, | meeting on Saturday, in each week, the latter attended 





The average attendance last year in the National Schools 
was —day,834; Sunday, 416. There isa Penny Bank with 
387 depositors, and a Mothers? Meeting with 122. mem- 
bers, who subscribed last year £51 for goods, which were 
supplied to them at cost price. ‘The average number of 
communicants is 145 in the month, at two communions, 

The character of the population of this district has 
deteriorated of late years, partly in consequence of the in- 
flux of persons of bad character from the notorious neigh- 
bourhood of Lower Shadwell, _Romanism has extended 
itself ina remarkable manner. In 1850 there were only 
120 Roman Catholics in the district ; now there are no 
less than 800, or one-seventh of the population. This 
increase is accounted for partly by the number of Irish 
families who have come to live in the neighbourhood, 
for a constant immigration is going on. There is a large 
Roman Catholic Chapel recently erected on the border 
of the district in the Commercial Road, which is filled 
with successive congregations at the various Sunday 


| by about twenty persons ; also,a monthly prayer-meeting 
on Sunday evening after the service, the attendance 
varying from 100 to 200. These prayer-meetings are, it 
is believed, attended with the best results. In summer, 
Mr. Richardson has “been in the habit of preaching in 
the open-air, at the top of Princes-square, in order to 
carry the Gospel to those of his people who never enter 
a church, and cannot be prevailed on to do so. We are 
astonished to learn, however, that he has received a 
| missive from Sir R. Mayne, absolutely prohibiting these 
|services. If Sir R. Mayne possesses authority to prevent 
'a clergyman from exercising ministerial functions in his 
own parish—which, we imagine, is very questionable— 
we trust he will see the propriety of withdrawing a 
| prohibition which is the more unaccountable, as other 
clergymen and. dissenting ministers conduct open-air 
services without hindrance, and the Bishop of London 
set them the example. It is surely unnecessary to say 
that preachers of the Gospel are the best friends of law 





services, In connection with it is a large body of priests, 
and a Convent of “Sisters of Mercy,’ who offer an | 
education, including French and music, for next to | 
nothing—no small temptation to parents destitute of | 
Teligious principle, The Romanists have many end | 





— 


and order, and that, instead of being hindered, they 
have a right to expect every assistance from the police 
in the discharge of their duties, 

The other work at St. Matthew’s includes Bible-classes 
twice a week; a Reading-room, open on Saturday evening 
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a Tot 1 Abstinence Society and Band of Hope, the latter 
with an average weekly attendance of 164 children; a 
Mutual Improvement Society, with 4. members; a 
Penny Bank, a Mother’s Meeting, with 66 members; a 
Friendly Society, and a male adult class, The incum- 
bent has so/d in five years 800 Bibles and 120 Testaments ; 
value about £110. There is a parochial library, with 514 


volumes, and a school library recently opened, with 200 | 


volumes; 50 being taken out weekly by the children, who 
pay 3d. per volume; 50 volumes are also issued monthly 
from the incumbent’s private library. The Metropolitan 
District Visiting and Relief Association—a society highly 
deserving of public support—affords relief to the poor 
through the district visitors. The schools are an im- 
portant feature of the work at St. Matthew’s. The num- 
bers on the books, in 1863, were—National School, 834; 
Ragged School, 180. The average daily attendance at 
the National Schools is 366, at the Ragged School 119, 
and at the Night School 20. At the Sunday School there 
are 815 on the books, and the average attendance is— 
morning, 132; afternoon, 217; Ragged School (recently 
opened), 30; evening, 80. ‘The National Schools are sup- 
ported partly by Government grants, and partly by a be- 
nevolent gentleman who assists the incumbent in various 
ways, and whose donation to the schools last year was 
£200. There is a thoroughness and heartiness about 
the work and the workers in this district which are very 
gratifying. 

This brief examination of the Church work in St. 
George’s brings prominently forward the following facts: 
—First, that taking two-thirds of the total number of 
attendants at the Sunday services in the four churches 
as the estimate of distinct individuals, they are found to 
amount to only 16 per cent. of the population of the 
parish ; and next, that the clergy of the church are 
nearly as dependent on private benevolence for the means 
of carrying on their work as are those of other bodies, 

The anomalous condition of the Church in London in 
regard to temporal matters is illustrated by the follow- 
ing comparison. The population of the City proper is 
45,555, the number of churches 58, aud the endowment 
about £29,000 a year. The population of St. George’s- 
in-the-Hast is 48,891, the number of district churches 4, 
and the endowment less than £500 a year. 

In the next article we purpose giving some account of 
the work of the different Nonconformist bodies within 
the limits of St, George’s. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Hiterary dlotices, 
REPRE 
Ephraim Holding’s Sunday School Illustrations. By 
GrorcE Moariperk. London: 8. W. Partridge, 
Paternoster Row. 
TH1s little volume, by one better known as “Old Hum- 
phrey,” we can recommend heartily to both teachers 
and scholars, Written in a simple and flowing style, 
it must please as well as instruct. It is well printed, 
nicely bound, and illustrated. 


New Chronological Tubles for the Use of Schools. By 


the Hon. Mrs. Gaex, London: Hatchard and Co,, | 


187, Piccadilly. 
A CAREFUL chronological summary of historical events 
own to the year 1858. 
Jesus only; or, the Voice of God during the Cotton 
‘amine. By Mrs. C. Forp. ‘The Book Society, &c. 
Brier narratives of real life, simply and forcibly re- 
lated, which will be read with pleasure by all who are 
interested in the revival of religion, 


| WMusicnl Motices. 


| eS ee 
; Amona the vast collection of new music forwarded to us 
| for review, it is pleasant to light upon some of that older 
| music which has touched the hearts of millions, and 
' through which the prayers and the praises of the “ great 
| congregation” have gone up to heaven from the lips of 
| youth and age for many a generation. The “Morning 
Hymn” and the “Evening Hymn” are familiar to all— 
| melodies full of simple grandeur, admirably suited to the 
| grand and simple words of Bishop Ken. Messrs. Ash- 
| down and Parry, of 18, Hanover Square, have just issued 
a pianoforte arrangement of these hymns, and we can 
congratulate Mr. Saville Stone, the adapter, on the skill he 
has displayed in the execution of his work. He has done 
what very few adapters contrive to accomplish—that of 
preserving the strength and beauty of the original. The 
hymns lose nothing by Mr. Stone’s variations; we admire 
his good taste, and cordially recommend bis arrangements. 
In Mozart's famous Gloria, from the ‘‘ ‘Twelfth Mass,” and 
Handel’s well-known airs from the Messiah—‘‘ He shall 
feed his flock like a shepherd,” and ‘Oh, thou that 
tellest,” Mr. Stone has exhibited the same conscientious 
ability; his arrangements are well done, but neither 
Handel nor Mozart suffer in his hands. He has not injured 
the gem for the sake of the setting. : 

Gloria in Excelsis Deo. Agnus Dei.—These are arrange- 
ments for the harmonium of Mozart’s well-known com- 
positions. They are cleverly arranged by Mr. Warren, 
who has also adapted Haydn’s solo and chorus, “The 
Marv’lous Work,” and other favourite pieces. Credit is 
due to Mr. Warren for his fidelity to the great masters 
from whose compositions his selections are made. His 
arrangements will be welcomed by that rapidly-increasing 
number of performers who have forsaken the pianoforte 
for the harmonium, 

They shall hunger no more.—TVhis is a sacred song of 
great merit, by Mrs, Worthington Bliss, better known as 
Miss M. Lindsay. It is founded on the passage in the Book 
of Revelation descriptive of the heavenly beatitude which 
awaits the righteous. Both the air and the recitative by 
which it is introduced are alike exquisitely adapted to the 
words. It isa valuable addition to the class of musical com- 
positions not as yet sufficiently cultivated. ‘Spiritual 
Songs,” as distinguished from psalms and hymns, are re- 
quired in the pious family circle, and tend to brighten and 
intensify the religion of home. The above are published 
by Robert Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street. 

The Sacred Allum.—A neatly got-up volume for young 
performers on the pianoforte, cortaining a selection of 
‘“‘ Hymns and Sacred Songs.” The selection coniprises the 
best-known morceauz of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
other great composers. To mention the ‘ Harmonious 
| Blacksmith,” ‘‘ With Verdure Clad,” “The Conquering 
! Hero,” “ Gloria in Excelsis,” and ‘ Vital Spark,” will con- 
| vey an idea of the contents. As to the arrangements, 
| they are the simplest of the simple, but are all of them 

admirably rendered by J.4I. Stone. We recommend this 

| Album as a welcome present to the young musician, ‘This 
is published by Brewer and Co., 23, Bishopsgate Street 
| Within. 

Chappell’s Musical Magazine, No. 45.—This collection of 
popular and classical vocal pianoforte music is conducted 
with great spirit; most of the selections are happily 
rendered. In the number before us we have hymns for 
the Christian seasons— Advent, Christmas, Circumcision, 
Epiphany, Lent, Week before Easter, Easter, Ascension, 
Whitsuntide, Trinity, National Fast, National Thanks- 
giving, &. &c. This Magazine is published by Chappell 
and Co., 50, New Bond Street, 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Soli by all Grocers, Chandlers, dc. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON arid CO., GLascow anp Lonpow. Ct 


CHURCHER’S TOILET CREAM. 


7 celebrated Cream has the following superior advan- 
tages :— 








It imparts fragrance, rich- 
ers and softness to the 
air. 


It is the cheapest and best 
fa _ een Le article of the sort that can 
rk éTOILET CREAM 

ail HATA 


| 
yf 


It is made of the best 
materials, and handsomely 
got up for the toilet. 

Sold by all Hairdressers 
and Chemists, in large, 
in Bottles for exportation, 
ls. 6d.; and in Poun: 
glass stopped Jars, 6s. 
each, 


N.B.—Each Jar is guaranteed to give satisfaction, or the 
will be returned, with all expenses paid, on application to 
the Shean, 
R, HOVENDEN AND SONS, 
98 and 95, City Road, E.C., and 5, Great Marlborough Street, W., and of 
all Hairdressers in the United Kingdom. Q 


THE PATENT CAZELINE OIL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND B A 
FREE. FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 
‘ Adapted to burn in the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Parafin 
or Mineral Oil Lamp. 
The Paranr CazELine Ort possesses all the requisites which have so 
long been desired as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 





non-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from any | 


| Objectionable smell, and produces a most brilliant light. It is admirably 
adapted for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent; while, in 
int of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of thepeople. By 
its use a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
that of a common tallow le. 
The homes of the people may receive a new attraction by the intro- 
duction of such a light. 
Agents are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 
for its sale. Mtr Jone Wes : 
CASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 
80, Fencnurcs Street, Lonpor. [3 


HOLLOW AY's OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


NOT.—Though surrounded by circumstances 
disadvantageous to health, these remedies, properly applied, will 

cut short fevers, influenza, inflammation, diphtheria, and a host of other 
complaints always lurking about to seize on the weak, forlorn, or 
unwary. The superiority of Holloway’s medicines over others for sub- 
duing disease has been so widely and fully proved, that it is only neces- 
sary to ask the afflicted to give them a trial; and if the instructions 
folded around them be followed, no disappointment will ever ensue, nor 
rous consequence result. In hoarseness and uicerated sore throat 

the Ointment should frequently be rubbed on the neck and top of the 
chest: it will arrest the increasing inflammation, allay disquietude, and 
gradually cure. (4 








RSHALL’S 


MA 
TOOTHACHE AND TIC-DOLOUREUX PILLS, 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
Prepared by G, Marshull, Chemist, Accrington. 

These Pills are Tonto in their properties, and are applicable 
to all cases of nervous and general debilit,, or in those 
affections be arise from a Wi of —— power in the 
m; such as Ague, Atrophy‘or Wasting, Cramp, 
Fite, Headache arising from Weakness, Irrita- 
lity, Lumbago, Nervousness, Rheumatism in the 
Head, Face, or Limbs, Sciatica, St. Vitus’ Dance, 
Tie-Doloureux, and Toothache; also in Poverty-of 
the Blood, which they enrich and purify. They are also of 
great service in supporting the system when there is Abscess, 

Cancer, White Swelling, he. 
“fleo-Thave every reason vo opeak very highly of your Tie ana Tooth 
ache Pills, for after suffering ELEVEN ‘wean fran Nie, with hardly any 

one box quite cured me.” 
EVERY SUFFERER WITH TIC’ SHOULD TAKE THEM! 
62> A Box sent free for 15, 36, or 56 Stamps, by 

G. MARSHALL, ACCRINGTON. [5 





FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
J. THOMPSON'S 


KALYDOR SOAP, 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin and 
beautifying the complexion.- In hot or cold climates this soap is invalu- 
able. Prices 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 


J. THOMPSON, 
6, KING ST, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Maker of Mallow, Mella-Rose, Windsor, Honey, Glycerine, and all kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and for Exportation. {6 











Now Ready, the First Sec- 
tion, price 1s. 9d. (comprising 
the Book of Genesis complete) 
of the New Toned Paper 
E-dition of CASSELL’S [LLUS. 
TRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 
to be completed in 16 Sections. 


*,,* Section I. is Illustrated with upwards of SEVENTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. 


TOOTHACHE IS INSTANTLY CURED — 
BUNTER’S NERVINE, 


Which may be had of all Chemists. 1s. 14d. per packet, or post free for 
fifteen stamps, from J. R. Cooper, Chemist, Maidstone. fig 


R, ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE TEETH. 

Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for seven stamps. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and of the Author. ‘“ We can commend this 
little brochure."—Medical Circular. “We cannot do better than revom- 








mend for general usal Mr. Eskell's treatise, which is as useful as it is 
unpretending.”"— 
8, Grosvenor Street, B nd Street, London. fs 





HUBBELL’S 
GEMMA, or JEWEL JUPONS, 


NEVER LOSE THEIR SHAPE. 





WHOLESALE AND SairrPing oxty: HUBBELL AND CO., Fountain 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. | 
Court, Aldermanbury. Lis | 





EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUCH LOZENCES, 


HICH are daily recommended by the Faculty, Testi- 
monials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected, as 

the most effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough, and 
all Disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat, Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; 
tins, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and lls. each.—T. KEATING, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. [9 





PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


YM Nrecpag Pills have now obtained a world-wide reputa- 
tion as the most effectual remedy for Wind in the Stomach, Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, and other kindred complaints. Of all Vendors, 
1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d., or free by post for 14 or 33 stamps, from Page 

tio 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION ARE 
Woodcock, Chemist, Lincoln. 
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HORNIMANS PURE TEA 
ice & , because it is full of rich properties. ‘ 
: i ee x ales, because sent direct by Importers, ih \N 
Is wholesome, because it is not ‘faced’ with color. G 
’ These advantages secure this Tea general preference. _//; 
R Sold only in Packets: 38. 4d., $s. 8d., 48., & 4s. 4d. Ib. B 
y As imitations are offered, see that all are signed by J 


, a horniinand C. Original Importers of Pure Tea, 7 


SS 'S,—Chemists, &c.,—are advertised in 
Ar LOGAL BRPERS & at RAILWAYSTATIONS. a) 
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MORE CLEANLY, because being in blocks it does not 
drop about. 


MORE BRILLIANT, because every particle produces a 


metallic lustre. 


POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, thus saving the 


time and labour of the user. 


AND CHEAPER, because less wasteful, and goes further 
than any other, 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Tronmongers, dc. 
RECKITT & SONS, London Bridge, E.C., and Hull. m2 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 


Ironmongery & Furnishing 


WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
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“© Wee PROTECTION FROM FIRE 


Bee VOY 
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§ 
FAIRFIELO PATENT LONDON 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


_ CAR eA RARE BARA A ABAD AD A BARBADA 


BRYANT & MAY 


Are also Manufacturers of all other kinds of 


MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, & CIGAR LIGHTS. 
LONDON. ts | 


THIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS, 


| ADIES, previous to purchasinz, are respectfully invited 
to inspect our Stock, consisting of « large Assortment of thelater | 
NOVELTIES in DRESS of British and eForign Manufacture. 


RICH, DURABLE, and CHEAP SILKS. | 
All the newest Materials and Stytes in JACKETS, CLAN, and PAISLEY 
SHAW 


We 





MADE-UP DRESSES in all the NEW DESIGNS. 
MERINOES, ‘WINSEYS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, FURS, DRAPERY, 
HOSIERY, &c. 
DRAPERS, MILLINERS, and DRESSMAKERS suppiie! with cut - 
lengths, at the lowest trade price. 
Matching orders carefully and promptly attended to, 
Patterns post free. 
Closed on Saturdays at Four o’Clock, 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercets, Drapes, 
77 and 78, St, Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. i 
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FAMILY BIBLE 
Part 


Price 64. 
New Edition, on 


Part 3. Price 7d. 


MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES 
For panied now ready. 
PART IL 
CASSELL’S 
hakespeare 

(Illustrated). Price 6d. 
(illustrated). 


(ASSELL’S 


(Illustrated). 
(Illustrated). 


Toned Paper. 
ARY 


CASSELL’S COLDSMITH: 
Vicar of GNakefield 
ASSELL’S BIBLE DICTION- 








C 


Price 6d. 


40. 


& 


(Illus- 

igtim's Progress. 
HISs- 

Part 5. 
EDU- 

Part 28. 


Part 
AND GALPIN 


PART 
Price ls. 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, FB C- 


(Illustrated). 


QUIVER. 
PETTER, 








ELL’S POPULAR 


CATOR (Illustrated). 


ARY. Part 10. Price 5d. 


(Illustrated). Part 76. Price 
ASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
TORY (illustrated). 


trated).—The Pil 
Price 5d. 
ATLAS. Part 3. 


LAND 


ASSELL’S UNIVERSAL 








ASSELL’S BUNYAN 








(JASSELL'S FAMILY PAPER 
5d. 
(ASSELL’S LATIN DICTION- 














Part 10. Price 6d. 


(ASSELL’S NA 


0 
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Price 5d. 
Price 74. 
THE 
CASSELL, 





| g* Homeopath'c Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, 


recomm: nd Cocca as being the most healthful of all beverages. When 
the doctrine of Homeopathy was first introduced into this country, there 
were to be obtai ed no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the 
taste or acceptarl| ‘o the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its 
crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice, 





J. Epps, of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced in the 
year 1839 10 turn his ait: ntion to this subject, and at length succeeded, 
with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in bemg the first to produce 
an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect tritura- 
tion it receives in the process it passes through, as to be most aceeptable 
to the delicate stomach. For general use 


EPPS’S COCOA 


18 DISTINGUISHED AS AN 


INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL 
BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 
wes DELICIOUS AROMA. 


Dr. Hassall, in his work, ** Adulterations of Food,” says:—‘' Cocoa con- 
tains a great variety of :mportant nutritive principles; every ingredient 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again: “Asa 
nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee or tea.” 

Directions :—Two teaspoonfuls of the powder in a breakfast cup, filled 
up with boiling milk or water, stirring meanwhile. 

Sold in tin-lined 4lb., $lb., and lb. packets, labelled, by Grocers in 





London, and by Grocers, Confection and Chemists throughout th 
United achngdions. ™ ian {4 





OND’S PERMANENT § MARKING INK 
The original invention, established 1821, for marking CRESTS, | 
NAMES, INITIALS, upon household linn, wearing apparel, & } 
N.B —Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is 1 eld by families, | 
outfitters, &c., inferior imitations are often sold to the public, whieh do ! 
not possess any of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should therefore | 
be careful to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine. Sold 
by all respectable chemists, stationers, .c., in the United Kingdom 
price 1s. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. 
NOTICE.—REMOVED from 28, Long Lane (where it has beet 
established nearly half a century) to ! 
10, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. (o 


Now ready, Price One Penny, 


CASSELL’S PENNY TIME TABLES| 


OF THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS AND 


THROUGH-ROUTE GLANCE-GUIDE 


FOR APRIL. 


(THESE TABLES contain the hours of arrival and | 

departure (pecially arranged from the official time bills of the | 
various companies) of ail the trains upon the railways of the » 
together with the Through Trains to all the principal towns in the United 
Kingdom, illustrated with a clear and concise 


SKELETON RAILWAY MAP OF LONDON. 
May be had at all Railway Stations and News Agent« on the first of 
each month, or will be supplied, post free, on receipt of a Year's Sab 
scription of thirty postage stamps by the Publishers, 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, B.0 f 
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